









ELDOM, if ever, has any report 
L-) been laid before Parliament, 
more deserving of general considera- 
tion, than these two reports of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the employment of women and 
children in agriculture. 

In 1865, public attention had 
been painfully directed (very much 
through the exertions of Professor 
Fawcett) to the employment of 
women and children in public gangs, 





































counties of England. 

Mr. Tremenheere and Mr. Tufnell, 
the Commissioners on the employ- 
ment of children and young persons 
in trades and manufactures, were 
in that year directed by Sir G. Grey, 
then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to extend their 
inquiries into the organised system 
of labour known as that of agricul- 
tural gangs. 

Their report of March 5, 1867, 
fally confirmed the worst accounts 
of the evils both physical and moral 
arising from that system, and led 
to the passing of the Agricultural 
Gangs Act, which endeavoured to 
provide a remedy for these evils. 

Public attention, however, having 
been turned to the condition of one 
portion of the agricultural popula- 
tion, it was impossible that investi- 
gation could stop at this point. It 
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had been proved that a large portion 
of the children in many counties 
were growing up without education, 
many of them in a state of moral 
degradation that was painful to 
contemplate, and a scandal to any 
civilised zommunity. It was stated 
that where those employed in public 
gangs were counted by hundreds, 
those employed in private gangs 
were counted by thousands. Public 
opinion would have demanded, if 


especially as practised in the easter nh e Government had shown any 


e sitation, that a searching inquiry 
should be made into the state of the 
agricultural labourers in other parts 
of England ; nor could Parliament 
have suffered the condition of young 
persons, other than those working 
in public gangs, to remain without 
investigation. The line that sepa- 
rates public from private gangs is 
almostimperceptible. The condition 
of a few children, not numerous 
enough to be called a gang, employed 
upon a farm, under the farmer, will 
differ in no respect from the eondi- 
tion of other children in the same 
parish, who do work in gangs; ex- 
cept perhaps as to the evils that 
arise from large numbers working 
together. There will be little dif- 
ference between them as to over- 
work, as to wages, as to education, 
and as to morals. 


A Royal Commission therefore 
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was issued in the same year, to 
Messrs. Tremenheere and Tufnell, 
directing them to inquire generally 
into the condition of women and 
children employed in agriculture, 
especially with a view to ‘the better 
education of the latter. 

It is to these two reports that we 
now desire to call attention. We pro- 
pose to analyse their contents, and 
lay a condensed summary of them 
before our readers. We shall, as 
far as possible, make use of the lan- 
guage of the assistant commis- 
sioners, and of the witresses whom 
they examined; we shall merely 
interpose such remarks as seem 
necessary to elucidate the subject, 
and to express our own opinion on 
the conclusions that ought to be 
come to, 

Although the Commissioners’ in- 
quiries were specially directed to 
the employment of women and 
children, and to the state of educa- 
tion among the latter, yet they 
rightly considered that their inves- 
tigations would have been most in- 
complete, if they had made no re- 
ference to the means of the labourer, 
and the condition of his dwelling. 
Where the wages of the labourer 
are low, he is almost driven by ne- 
eessity to send his children to work 
at an age when they ought to be at 
school, “that he may eke out his 
own scanty means by their petty 
earnings ; and where his dwelling is 
insufficient in accommodation, and 
means of comfort and decency, the 
health and morals of the children 
suffer, and all the efforts of the 
master and clergyman are rendered 
fruitless ; for a good home is of more 
value in the education of a child 
than all the lessons of the school, 
and all the services of the church. 

For the purpose of acquiring more 
accurate information respecting the 
various subjects of their inquiry, 
the commissioners employed assis- 
tant commissioners, who collected 
facts and took evidence on the spot, 
in every district of England. By 
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their exertions, which display much 
careful diligence and considerable 
ability, such a fund of information 
upon the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer has been collected, as 
leaves little to be desired; except 
that the painful, in many cases 
shocking, details should be made 
known to all who have a voice in 
shaping the destinies of our country, 
or who take an interest in the wel- 
fare of their fellow-men. 

First in order, and also perhaps 
first in interest of the reports of the 
assistant commissioners, comes that 
of Mr. Fraser. Mr. Fraser was 
well qualified for the office, having 
been for many years the rector of a 
raral parish in Berkshire, and also 
from having been previously en- 
gaged on two somewhat similar in- 
quiries relating to education. 

The Commissioners thus express 
their opinion of his report: ‘It is 
such a one as we anticipated from 
his great practical experience and 
well-known ability.’ And further 
on they say, ‘ Mr. Fraser’s picture 
of the state of the agricultural 
cottages in the counties which he 
visited, cannot fail to produce a deep 
impression.’ The counties which 
he visited were Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Sussex, and Gloucester, 80 
that his observations extend over a 
tolerably wide range of country. 

What then does he say? This: 


Nothing can be more wide-spread thaa 
the’ feeling ontertained, nothing can be 
stronger than the language used about the 
general condition of the cottages of the 
peasantry, certainly in every one of the 
agricultural d'stricts, almost in every one 
of the parishes which I have visited. In 
one return they are described as ‘ miserable,’ 
in a second as ‘doplorabls, in a third as 
‘ detestable,’ in a fourth as a ‘disgrace to a 
Christian community.’ Even when they 
are spsken of in favourable terms it will 
generally be found that if adequate in 
quality, they are ga in quantity ; 
and that some rich landowner, ‘lord af 
all he surveys,’ and having exercised his 
lordship by evicting so much of his popula- 
tion as were an eyesore or were likely to 
become a burden to him, still employing 
their labour, but holding himself irrespon- 
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sible for their domicile, has by a most im- 
perfect system of compensation, built a 
limited number of roomy cottages, which 
he fills with his most immediate depen- 
dants. ... The majority of the cottages that 
exist in rural. parishes are deficient in 
almost every requisite that should consti- 
tute a home for a Christian family in a 
eivilised community. They are deficient in 
bedroom accommodation, very few having 
three chambers, aud in some parishes the 
larger proportion only one. 


They are deficient ‘also in every- 
thing requisite to secure the health 
and comfort of the inhabitants.’ 
‘It is impossible,’ Mr. Fraser con- 
tinues—. 


to exaggerate the ill effects of such a state 
of things in every aspect, physical, social, 
economical, moral, intellectual. Physically 
in combination with low diet it generates 
all manner of disease among the poor. . . . 
re The moral consequences are fear- 
fulto contemplate. ‘I only wonder,’ writes 
«ne clergyman to me, that ‘ our agricultural 
poor are as moral as they are. Modesty 
must be an unknown virtue, decency an 
unimaginable thing, where in one small 
chamber, with the beds lying as thickly as 
they can be packed, father, mother, young 
men, lads grown and growing up girls, are 
herded promiscuously ; where every opera- 
tion of the toilet and of nature—dressing, 
undressings, births, deaths—is performed 
by each within the sight or hearing of all; 
where children of both sexes, to as high an 
age as twelve or fourteen, or even more, 
cecupy the same bed; where the whole 
atmosphere is sensual, and human nature is 
degraded into something below the level of 
the swine. It is a hideous picture ;'—not 
exactly that of our poets and landscape 
painters—‘and the picture is drawn from 
life’... . Mr. Clarke of Norwich can tell 
any one who will ask him, tales of things 
that he himself has seen, horrifying enough 
to make the very hair stand on end. The 
medical gentlemen, whose evidence I pub- 
hsh, assure me that cases of incest are 
anything but uncommon. We complain of 
the ante-nuptial unchastity of our women, 
of the loose talk and conduct of the girls 
who work in the fields, of the light way in 
which maidens part with their honour, and 
how seldom either a parent's or a brother's 
blood boils with shame: here in the cottage 
herding is the sufficient account and his- 
tory of it all. 


The reports of the other assis- 
tant commissioners show that the 


same state of things prevails almost 
universally. 
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Mr. Stanhope found in one dis- 
trict in Lincolnshire, that only 25 out 
of 400 cottages had more than two 
bedrooms; and nearly one half of the 
remainder had only one bedroom. 
From Cambridgeshire, Mr. Portman 
reports the same tale; ‘the whole 
evil has its origin in overcrowded 
cottages ; labourers as a rule are 
worse lodged than cattle, and worse 
cared for.’ But it is needless to 
multiply evidence to prove facts 
manifest to every one who chooses 
to make use of his own observation ; 
we do not require a Royal Commis- 
sion to inform us of the usual size 
of cottages, or of the number of 
their occupants, or to enlighten us 
as to what must be the consequences 
of large families being crowded into 
such dwellings. 

What is of more consequence 
is to know how this scandal and 
disgrace has arisen ; for this know- 
ledge will best point out how the 
evil itself is to be remedied. It 
has arisen from the selfishness, that 
is to say from the wickedness, of 
the great landowners. This is 
strong language, but not less strong 
than true. This selfishness was 
displayed especially in two ways: by 
forming close parishes; and by 
creating our existing system of land 
tenure. 

The first was a local wrong, 
directly caused by the personal 
action of individual landowners; 
the second was a national wrong, 
but was equally the act of the terri- 
torial aristocracy, for whose interest 
it was established, and who up to a 
very recent period were supreme in 
both houses of the legislature. 

Many of our readers possibly are 
in happy ignorance of what is 
meant by ‘close’ and ‘open’ pa- 
rishes. Under the old poor law, and 
even up to 1865, each parish was 
responsible for the maintenance of 
its own poor: under this state of 
the law, if a parish had no paupers 
it had no poor’s-rates. 

At the first blush this might seem 
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not a bad regulation, since it might 
induce the employers of Jabour to 
remove pauperism, by giving good 
and constant employ ment to all the 
labourers in the parish; however a 
more excellent way occurred to the 
landowners: they determined to 
get rid of pauperism by getting rid 
of the labourer altogether. This 
plan was relentlessly carried out in 
numerons parishes throughout the 
land. Where one man was the 
owner of a whole parish, it was 
easily effected; where there were 
only two or three, common interest 
frequently induced them to join 
together in carrying out a similar 
policy ; ; thus whole parishes were 
cleared of cottages, of labourers, 
and of poor’s-rates; and became 
known as close parishes. The 
landowners, however, did not wish 
their lands to be uncultivated ; they 
only wished to be released from all 
care for the cultivators, who were 
driven out to settle in the nearest 
parish in which there were too 
many proprietors to enable the 
‘close’ system to be adopted. 
These latter were denominated 
‘open’ parishes. Into these the 
outcasts from the close parishes 
were crowded together; miserable 
habitations were run up by needy 
speculators for their accommoda- 
tion, often at exorbitant rents; the 
time and strength of the unhappy 
labourer were wasted in long 
journeys to and from his work in 
the close parishes, the ‘scum and 
offscour’ of the surrounding coun- 
try was often poured into these 
villages, easily to be recognised 
from the wretched and dilapidated 
condition of the cottages, the absence 
of gardens, and want of neatness. 
In these open parishes the shame- 
ful system of agricultural gangs 
took its rise: and in these, that 
system, though regulated by recent 
legislation, still flourishes. Nothing 
can be more emphatic than the 
language employed by Mr. Fraser, 
in speaking of these parishes : 
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Indeed, anything more selfish, and f will 
venture to say wicked, than the motive 
which led to the creation of such parishes, 
it is difficult. to conceive. They arose from 
a desire tu rid one’s self of a just share of 
a burden, which is only tolerable when 
borne by all equally. Mixed with this was 
the desire to get rid of an eyesore and of a 
nuisance; of people intruding upon the 
squire’s privacy, or disturbing his game. 
Added to which was an utter abnegation of 
all moral and social responsibility, in re- 
spect of those whose labour was producing 
our wealth, and whose strength and muscle 
were being worn out in our service. 


By the Union Chargeability Act 
28 and zg Vic. the motive that led 
to the formation of close parishes 
has been removed. But it is not 
only in these parishes that the 
supply of cottages is altogether in- 
adequate. It is considered that 
there ought to be at least two cot- 
tages for every 100 acres of land; 
in some localities three or even four 
are not deemed excessive; yet Mr. 
Fraser gives, as instances, four 
estates, containing nearly 4,000 


acres, that ought to have at the 


lowest computation 80 cottages, on 
which there are only 12; while 
other large estates even of 2,009 
acres, have not a single cottage 
upon them. It is sometimes said 
in defence of the landowners, that 
many of the cottages in the country 
do not belong to the owners of the 
soil, and that these are generally in 
every respect the worst. This is 
probably the case; but the very 
head and front of their offending is 
this, that, while they have provided 
suitable buildings for the produce 
of their lands, and the cattle on 
their farms, they have neglected to 
provide fit houses for the buman 
beings whose labour produced their 
wealth, and who could not afford, 
out of their miserable wages, to pay 
a rent sufficient to procure elsewhere 
decent homes for themselves and 
their families. 

If, however, the carelessness and 
selfishness of our landowners, some- 
times driving the labourer alto- 
gether from their estates, some- 
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times putting him in a dwelling 
not fit for swine, has been the great 
cause of the degradation of the 
agricultural population in the past, 
their pride of family and their grasp- 
ing desire for dominion have more 
to do with it in the present. It is 
to the system of entails and strict 
settlement, more than to any other 
single cause, that the shameful con- 
dition of the rural cottages in so 
many districts is owing; to that 
system which was,as Adam Smith 
says, established for the purposes of 
‘maintaining the exclusive privilege 
of the nobility to the great offices 
and honours of their country,’ and 
which they still cling to from the 
same motive. Many of our land- 
owners are doing much in building 
cottages of a superior description to 
the old ones; but the possessors of 
entailed and encumbered estates 
generally have not the means to lay 
out money on the vast estates in 
which they have only a life interest, 
no part of which can they either sell 
or mortgage; frequently they feel 
it a duty not to lay out anything in 
adding io the value of an estate 
the whole of which is to go to a 
male heir, perhaps to a distant 
relative, while the life tenant may 
have a wife and daughters of his 
own. Mr. Culley says on this 
subject, after having visited as 
assistant commissioner the four 
counties of Bedford, Buckingham, 
Oxford and Berkshire : 

What then has led to the state of 
labourers’ dwellings being such as to justify 
men in speaking of it as a national dis- 
grace? And why are so many landowners 
now powerless to deal with it? If I was 
to answer these questions, judging from 
the estates 1 kfiow, I would answer at once, 
the encouragenu nt give n by law to the 
creation of |.mited interests in land; and 
the power of entailing burdened estates. 
What ean the poor lite-renter, especially if 
his estate be burdened, do towards provid- 
ing ,ood cottages ‘or his labourers? Nine 
times out of ten he strives to do his duty, 


and suffers as much as the ill-housed 
labourer on his estate. 


This last sentence is certainly 
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rather hyperbolical; nevertheless 
admitting what Mr. Culley says to 
be the fact, that they are doing all 
that their existing means and the 
present state of the law permit, is 
it too much to ask what have they 
done to alter this state of-the law ? 
Have they not almost to a man 
done everything in their power, 
by their votes at elections, and in 
Parliament, to retain the laws of 
primogeniture and entail? We 
might also ask whether it is not the 
case, that the present life tenants 
are doing as much as their pre- 
decessors in resettling ; for if they 
should merely refuse to join in re- 
settling their estates, their suc- 
cessors would come into possession 
of properties, of which they might 
freely dispose. Mr. Portman, an- 
other of the assistant commis- 
sioners, having visited Yorkshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Hampshire, Devon 
and Cornwall, says : 

There are cases where the landowner's 
income is either not sufficient, or is so en- 
cumbered that it is not in his power, to 
make even the smallest necessary improve- 
ment in the cottages; the property being 
so entailed that he is unable to sell any 
small portion for the benetit of the rest. 


And in his second report he thus 
expresses his opinion : 


I would venture to suggest whether it is 
not expedient that legislation should take 
place in such a direction as to bring into 
the market these large tracts of encum- 
bered lands, enabling those who have 
capital to acquire such land if they de- 
sire so to do, and conferring a boon on 
those who now possess them, by giving 
them money to spend on such an amount of 
territory as they wish to concentrate round 
their houses, while at the same time the 
curse of poverty and misery will be re- 
moved from those districts, whence all the 
profit is drawn, and to which none returns. 
Bad cottages would, I think, become more 
rare ; a portion at any rate of the profits 
would be spent upon the spot; a more 
contented race of farmers and of labourers 
would be found ; and the education of the 
people now flagging for want of funds 
would progress. 


The impolicy and the injustice 
of the laws of primogeniture and 
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entail have been demonstrated by 
all our most eminent writers on 
political economy and jurisprudence 
from Adam Smith to Mill; now at 
length perhaps, after their mischiefs 
have been endured for a whole cen- 
tury, the practical mind of the 
British public may begin to think 
of abolishing them. 

Such then are the dwellings of 
the men, women and children, by 
whose labour our tables are fur- 
nished with their daily supply of 
bread and meat, and such are some of 
the causes which have reduced them 
to, and keep them in, this condition. 

As to the labourer himself, his 
food, his clothing, the state of 
his intellectual and moral condition, 
health, his pursuits and recreations, 
the Commissioners give little direct 
information. They add little to 
what is sufficiently notorious; 
namely that he usually receives 
about two shillings a day for twelve 
hours’ toil, in many cases only one 
shilling and sixpence, a sum which 
barely suffices to afford the food, 
clothing and firing, necessary to 
preserve in life himself and the 
numerous family, with which his 
early and improvident marriage is 
usually blessed; the beerhouse 
seems his only idea of recreation, 
which is not surprising when we 
consider the squalid poverty-stricken 
‘ condition of his dwelling ; and the 
further fact, that a moiety cannot 
read an ordinary book or newspaper ; 
while probably the majority of the 
other moiety could not understand 
an ordinary book or newspaper so 
as to be able to enjoy it. But this 
leads to the consideration of that 
part of the reports which does 
throw a strong but glaring light on 
the general condition of thechildren, 
especially with regard to education; 
and indirectly also upon the intel- 
lectual condition of the men and 
women; for ‘the child is father of 
the man;’ a few years ago the 
present generation of labourers, now 
in the prime of life, were children, 
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and are little changed in knowledge 
since; in a few years the present 
race of children will be men and 
women, the heads of families ; little 
changed in knowledge from what 
they are now, except perhaps that 
they will not be able to spell words 
of two syllables so well. 

For it is a lamentable fact, as dis- 
graceful to our country as it is 
lamentable, that even now, after all 
that is supposed to have been done 
to promote education, a majority of 
the children of our agricultural 
labourers enter upon the work of 
life unable to read; or so imper- 
fectly instructed in that elementary 
art, that they soon altogether lose 
the slight knowledge they may 
have acquired. Their parents, even 
when in the receipt of what are 
considered fair wages (Mr. Fraser 
found in four counties that wages 
ranged from ten shillings to thirteen 
shillings a week for the best la- 
bourers, and even then supposing 
them to lose no time), are so pressed 
by poverty, are in such straits to 
provide for themselves and families 
the means of living, that to use the 
language of Mr. Fraser, ‘The la- 
bourer’s wages are never up to the 
mark that can allow of his sacri- 
ficing the earnings of his child to 
higher considerations.’ That is to 
say, that as soon as a poor little 
creature can earn one shilling and 
sixpence or two shillings a week, he 
or she is sent into the fields, to 
make this trifling addition to the 
weekly income of the family; 
though from the increased expense 
of clothing, shoes, and food, this 
small pittance is not all gain; one 
instance is mentioned in the report, 
of a child of eight, a little girl, 
going out stone-picking with her 
mother for a month, for which she 
received the munificent sum of six 
shillings, and in that time she wore 
out a pair of new boots that cost six 
shillings and sixpence. The urgent 
necessity of procuring food for those 
who have not enough to eat, of ob- 
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taining some little clothing and 
firing for those who are suffering 
from the cold, overcomes every other 
consideration; all regard for the 
health, strength and education of 
the children is sacrificed to the 
wants of the hour. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, if we bear in mind 
how ignorant and uncultured the 
parents themselves are. 

The agricultural boy’s school life 
usually ends at ten, even under 
favourable circumstances; often 
much earlier. Frequently from the 
very earliest age his school atten- 
dance is so much interrupted by his 
being employed on occasional jobs, 
which cause much longer periods of 
idleness, that a fatal check is put 
upon all progress, when the letters 
have been hardly mastered. 

Mr. Fraser states as the result of 
his experience that— 

The maximum school age has been 
steadily and almost continuously lessening 
for the last ten years. In agricultural dis- 
tricts it has become a rare thing to find a 
labourer's son in the school above the age 


often. Many of the schools are filled with 
habies. 


Mr. Stanhope says: 


In districts where much light labour is 
required, the common age for boys is eight. 
Many however go at seven, some at six 
years old. They generally begin with 
tenting birds. They ure hired as soon as 
they are strong enough, or can shout ; and 
the very young ones are often taken to 
oblige a constant Jabourer who wishes some 
addition to his weekly earnings. 

This last statement seems to us 
very sorrowful. The father begs 
the farmer to take his little child at 
an age when its labour is of no real 
value, thereby depriving it of edu- 
cation, and exposing it to all the 
evils, moral and physical, which 
twelve or more hours’ employment 
in the fields necessarily implies. 
Many boys are sent to ploughing at 
eight. When boys are once put to 
it, and begin to learn it, they are 
hardly ever allowed to go to school 
again, they are too useful. All the 
other assistant commissioners tell 
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the same tale (except Mr. Henley 
from the northern counties, on 
whose very remarkable report we 
shall have some observations to 
make presently) so that we may 
assume it as incontrovertible that 
generally throughout England, the 
children of the agricultural labour- 
ers receive no further instruction 
after ten years of age; while many 
finish their education at an earlier 
period. There is but small need of 
evidence to prove what must be the 
state of ignorance in which they 
are left after such an education as 
this. Mr. Tufnell collects together 
in his report the statements of 
the assistant commissioners on this 
point, whose researches extended 
over the length and breadth of 
England. Mr. Fraser said: ‘ He 
thought he was guilty of no exag- 
geration in saying that 50 per cent. 
of the adult agricultural labourers 
could not read or write.’ Ata large 
public meeting at Halstead in Essex, 
Dr. Borham said nine out of twelve 
could not sign their own declara- 
tions inclubs. Mr, Culley, speaking 
of Bedfordshire and Buckingham. 
shire, says: ‘ There are a great many 
young people of the agricultural 
labouring class growing up without 
sufficient education ;’ not a few are 
growing up without any education 
whatever. Mr. Norman, speaking 
of Northamptonshire, says: ‘I also 
examined the roll of the North- 
ampton militia, and the result of 
my examination was to show from 
the year 1860 to the present time, 
between 39 and 49 per cent. of the 
recruits enlisted each year could 
neither read nor write.’ He also 
says: ‘It was my practice to carry 
a second standard reading book in 
my pocket, with which I tested the 
reading powers of those I found at 
work in the fields; I found that 
very few could read it fluently.’ 
From Lincolnshire and Notting- 
hamshire Mr. Stanhope reports that 
the extension of root crops has given 
rise to a much larger employment 
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of children than formerly. ‘Even 
infant schools are affected by the 
demand for field work.’ ‘Twenty 
years ago we kept thern till twelve 
or thirteen, but now it is rare to 
keep them till ten.” At many places 
nine, and even eight, appear to be 
the ages at which boys tinally leave 
school. In one village in Leicester- 
shire, in which the demands for 
field labour are not very great, the 
Rev. W. S. Hampson says: ‘ A boy 
leaves school from nine to eleven 
years of age with a fair amount of 
knowledge for his age, and abilities. 
He then goes to farm work. There 
is no opportunity of keeping up 
what he knows, and by the time he 
is sixteen he has forgotten all he 
has learnt. Many of the farm ser- 
vants might, to judge from what 
they know, have come from Central 
Africa.’ The Rev. Prebendary Perry, 
of Waddington, in Nottinghamshire, 
says: ‘Taking the lowest standard 
of a sufficient education for an agri- 
cultural labourer, I believe that 


more than one half of the popula- 
tion is growing up without it.’ At 


Langtoft, the Rev. J. 8. Warren 
says of the candidates for confirma- 
tion (who would probably be upon 
the whole better educated than 
those who did not come up for con- 
firmation): ‘This year out of twenty 
boys that came to me averaging six- 
teen years old, seven could not read 
at all, and ten could not write at 
all ; with others the power was too 
small to be of any practical use.’ 
Mr. Stanhope’s own inquiries led 
to a similar conclusion: out of 180 
children over ten (who had there- 
fore all finished their education) 
only forty-two had received a really 
satisfactory education, even in re- 
spect to reading and writing. It 
may be taken upon the whole that 
one half of our agricultural popula- 
tion is totally uneducated ; a quarter 
is very imperfectly educated ; and 
the remaining quarter receives what 
is considered a sufficient education 
for an agricultural labourer. It 
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would be interesting to learn how 
many among these havethe slightest 
knowledge respecting the pheno- 
mena of the marvellous universe in 
which they are placed, such as the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
of our own planet ; how many among 
them could tell the names of the 
chief countries in Europe and their 
‘apitals ; how many possess even the 
most elementary acquaintance with 
the chief facts in the history of 
the country of which they are citi- 
zens; would there be one per cent. 
who possess this knowledge ? 

Let us now glance very briefly at 
the nature of the work, and the 
manner of life, of these children 
when sent to toil in the fields ; in- 
stead of being sent to have their 
moral and intellectual faculties 
trained in the school, while their 
bodies are allowed healthfully to 
develop their full powers in the 
open-air exercises and games suited 
to their time of life. Mr. Fraser 
tells us that he has abundant evi- 
dence in proof of the assertion, 
‘that a bird-scaring or a plough- 
driving boy’s day was not untre- 
quently fourteen, fifteen, and even 
sixteen hours long.” He was told 
by farm-labourers at Newent, that 
a carter-boy would be expected to 
get to his work between five and 
six a.m., and perhaps does not 
leave off till between seven and 
eight p.m. We hardly require the 
evidence of a medical gentleman, 
Mr. Vipon, to assure ourselves that 
to expose a child of ten or twelve 
(a fortiori of six or eight) to the 
cutting east winds of spring, must 
be detrimental to his physical 
growth, and occasion disease ; nor 
shall we have much difficulty in 
agreeing with Dr. Borham that 
eight hours a day is as long a time 
as any boy of ten ought to be em- 
ployed in the tields. Speaking of 
the midland counties, Mr. Stanhope 
says: ‘Boys are generally employed 
twelve hours in summer ; at tenting 
these hours are exceeded, but this 
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is “‘ passive ’’ work, and the time is 
only complained of on account of 
the long exposure to bad weather, 
and vacancy of thought. These 
hours do not appear excessive for 
boys.’ On which point Mr. Stan- 
hope is not altogether in accordance 
with Dr. Borham and Mr. Vipon; 
but we rather think that if Mr. 
Stanhope had passed one spring, 
say in /is ninth year, either in 
tenting or plough-driving for only 
twelve huurs a day, he would have 
seen and felt cause to modify his 
present opinion. However the state 
of things in Dorsetshire does not 
meet with Mr. Stanhope’s approval, 
though it. appears to us only a de- 
gree worse than what prevails else- 
where. ‘The bours,’ he says, ‘ are 
very long; often from five a.m. to 
seven p.m. ; it gives little leisure to 
a boy, and reguires him to walk 
every day at least ten or twelve 
miles over ploughed ground. In 
Dorsetshire many boys begin at 
seven or eight. One very large 
employer of such boys near Wim- 
borne, who begged his name might 
not be made public, considered all 
fit to go with horses at six, and to 
plough at eight or nine years of 
age. In that county, indeed, the 
percentage of boy labour is exces- 
sive, and it seems probable that to 
this cause, next to the insufficiency 
of food, is partly traceable the 
stunted condition and early decrepi- 
tude of the adult population.’ 

In Hants boys are made wag- 
goner’s mates before they are ten: 


As soon as a boy becomes a mate almost 
all opportunity of self-improvement is gone. 
A boy works from 6 a.m. till 9 p.m., and 
is entirely under the coutrol of the wag- 
goner, almost invariably an ptterly igno- 
rant man, Very few farmers will interfere 
to make it possible for the mate to go to a 
night-sehool, if he would, but no great 
disposition seems to be shown to do so. 


We should rather think not: 
fancy a boy after such a day’s 
labour going to a night-school, to 
be taught his letters, or to make 
pot-hooks. Yet we are told of a 
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Gloucestershire farmer who threat- 
ened to discharge a lad of sixteen, 
if he attended a night-school, as he 
claimed his poor serf’s services 
from five in the morning to nine at 
night. Another boy was told that, 
if he liked to go to night-school, he 
must come back and finish his work 
on the farm when it was over. 

In Oxfordshire and Berkshire 
Mr. Culley found that the boys en- 
gaged with horses are kept at their 
work from four till six, with short 
intervals for feeding. These long 
hours are considered by several 
witnesses to be injurious to their 
health: the evil effect on their feet 
and limbs was pointed out. Dr. 
Butt of Witney says, ‘I think chil- 
dren are employed too young in 
heavy ploughed land; it tells on 
them in after life. When they get to 
be about fifty, they go at the knees, 
and are very much bent.’ How- 
ever, it is only fair to say that Mr. 
Tremenheere, agreeing with the 


assistant commissioners, gives his 


decided opinion that ‘with very 
limited exceptions, the early age at 
which children go to work, and 
their hours of work, are not found 
to be physically injurious to them.’ 
No doubt abundance of air and 
exercise’ promcte health, and still 
more a ruddy appearance of health, 
particularly when the constitution 
is naturally good; and if those who 
go to work are rather better fed 
than those who go to school, the 
former will look better on this ac- 
count also. But it does not follow 
from this, that our labourers would 
not preserve their health and 
strength longer than they now do, 
if they were protected from severe 
labour in their early years, and were 
kept at school till feurteen, getting 
sufficient food, and plenty of air and 
exercise in their playtime. 

If however the physical injury 
caused by the too early employment 
of children in field labour is open 
to question, there is very little 
room for doubt as to its injurious 
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moral effects ; especially upon young 
girls, and if they are by any means 
depraved, the very life of society is 
poisoned at its source. ‘The evil 
effects,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ moral 
however rather than physical, which 
are observed to ensue from the em- 
ployment of young girls in agricul- 
tural labour, are admitted univer- 
sally, and almost without modifica- 
tion, and that not more distinctly 
by the clergy, than by the farmers 
themselves.’ 

The intermixture of the sexes is 
one great cause of demoralisation, 
but still more demoralising is the 
influence of two or three debased 
females upon the other members of 
theirown sex. In Lincolnshire and 
Nottinghamshire we are told that 
the clergy, the large employers of 
labour, and many of the labourers 
themselves, are unanimous as tothe 
prejudicial effect of large mixed 
yangs upon the morality of the 
children. Allthe witnesses concur 
in stating that indecent language, 
coarse manners, and immoral prac- 
tices prevail extensively among 
them. One witness says, ‘If you had 
heard them talk and seen their ways, 
you'd say it’s a bad thing for boys 
and girls to go together.’ Another 
says, ‘Such bad language, the wo- 
men fighting and such like things : ’ 
and another, ‘Some of our women 
seem to take a pride in doing the 
worst they can with their tongues.’ 
* I believe children are corrupted by 
what they hear in the fields when 
very young.’ ‘The girls are very 
dlepraved, the talk is dreadful there.’ 
“It is a disagreeable thing to go 
among a company of women at 
work.’ ‘There’s men, the gang- 
masters, that'll boast to hear their 
children bravado the most.’ Such 
is the school, and such the masters 
and mistresses, to whom these un- 
happy children are entrusted; and 
they prove apt scholars in this 
department of learning. A magis- 
trate is quoted as saying, ‘that he 
was astounded at the language he 
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heard from their mouths, and their 
obscene manners unblushingly prac- 
tised in an open manner in the 
fields.’ 

Bat there is no agreement as to 
the proper remedy for this frightful 
state of things; some say separate 
the sexes; Mr. Leaper, the super- 
intendent of police at Spalding, 
says: ‘It is no use separating boys 
and girls, unless you separate the 
young girls from prostitutes and the 
elder women, who demoralise them.’ 
Another says, ‘ Don’t let the bigger 
girls go ; it is they that corrupt the 
little ones, and no one else.’ While 
another says, ‘ It’s the old men and 
women that talk bad and corrupt 
the children.’ Let it not be said 
that these evils are peculiar to the 
gang system of the east of England ; 
wherever young children are largely 
employed in agriculture something 
of the nature, at least, of the private 
gang system must exist. And 
wherever children and young per- 
sons of both sexes, living in such 
homes as they for the most part do, 
uneducated as they are, destitute of 
all means of rational enjoyment, arc 
brought together to labour from 
morning to night in the fields, with- 
out any control or superintendence, 
but what they had better be with- 
out, the inevitable consequences are 
such as we see here described. 

It must not be for one moment 
supposed that we consider this state 
of human degradation inseparable 
from employment in agriculture : 
nor even that those engaged in it 
are worse morally or materially than 
many engaged in mechanical occu- 
pations, or than numbers of the 
dwellers in the garrets and cellars 
of our large cities. We here confine 
our attention merely to one class of 
labourers, because we are examining 
the report of the Commissioners 
who were appointed to investigate 
exclusively the condition of persons 
employed in agriculture. We should 
rejoice if a similar commission were 
appointed to inquire into the con- 
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dition, the employments, and the 
state of education of the population 
of our towns, and should be ready 
to look fairly in the face all the facts 
it might disclose, however painfal 
they might be, or however disgrace- 
ful to us as a nation. 

In these reports, however, some 
slight information is given with 
respect to persons engaged in other 
occupations, though they themselves 
may generally be looked upon as 
belonging to the agricultural class. 
Mr. Culley, after quoting the evi- 
dence of several clergymen to show 
that farm labour is the certain ruin 
of the female character, makes them 
bold, impudent, debased, the de- 
pravers of any virtuous girls who 
work with them, declares that he 
does not think ‘that field labour 
has a worse moral effect upon fe- 
males, than the other employments 
in which they are engaged in the 
counties he visited.’ In the gloving 
and lacemaking districts of Oxford- 
shire, and the straw-plaiting dis- 
tricts of Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire there are as many com- 
plaints of the evil effects of those 
employments on the morality of 
girls, as elsewhere of field labour.’ 
‘In point of fact,’ says Mr. Culley, 
‘every person who has had the 
means of comparing the moral effect 
of any one of these occupations 
with farm labour, has given his 
opinion in favour of farm labour, as 
producing less moral evil amongst 
young women.’ In these trades, 
also, the evil consequences arise from 
children being brought up without 
the education and the moral training 
ofthe school ; from their being sent 
even at four and five years of age 
to the lace and plait schools; that 
they may earn, the younger ones a 
shilling, and the elder two or three 
shillings a week, for ten or twelve 
hours of daily toil, at unhealthy 
occupations in ill-ventilated and 
unwholesome rooms. From Somer- 
setshire, one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts in England, Mr. Boyle gives 
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the same sad and sickening details. 
‘The gloving girls generally grow 
up ina state of deplorable ignorance, 
their morality is very low, their 
language and behaviour often very 
rough and coarse.’ Who can read 
without mingled feelings of pity 
and indignation the following ac- 
count of some little children of 
Somersetshire, when he thinks what 
they will be changed into ere many 
years have passed over their heads, 
when they shall have become igno- 
rant, rough, coarse, immoral girls ? 

One little girl at Somerton, fourteen years 
of age, told me she works from eight in the 
morning till nine at night, and never has 
a holiday ; another, only eight years of age, 
who began to ‘ glovey’ at five, that she works 
with her grandmother from seven in the 
morning till eight at night; and a third, 
eleven years of age, who likes doing it, that 
she works from nine in the morning till 
eleven at night, never has a holiday, and 
never goes out while working. This last 
girl has a little sister of eight, who 
‘gloveys’ too, and nurses the baby when 
tired, but she herself never nurses the 
baby, except on Sunday! 

Never nurses the baby except on 
Sunday ! 

We said there was one exception 
to the general sombre character of 
the description of agricultural life 
and manners given in these reports; 
and that one is Mr. Henley’s on 
North Northumberland. The por- 
tion he most minutely inspected 
was the Glendale Union, only sepa- 
rated by the Tweed from Scotland, 
whose admirable system of educa- 
tion has placed it at the head of all 
the nations of the old world for the 
general intelligence and consequent 
prosperity of its people. Here the 
labourers, usually called hinds, live 
upon the farms, are hired by the 
year, and paid chiefly in kind from 
the produce of the farm; the keep 
of a cow being invariably a part 
and a very valuable part of their 
remuneration. Thus they are cer- 
tain of payment all the year round, 
in sickness and health; and are 
sure of a good supply of wholesome 
food, meal and milk, &c., for them- 
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selveseand children. Women are 
much mployed in field labour, but 
not young children, nor the wife of 
the ‘hind ; the former are in their 
right place, the school; the latter 
is in her right place, making and 
keeping comfortable the cottage for 
her husband, and the elder children 
on their return home, performing 
also the mother’s first duty, by 
taking care of the younger ‘ bairns.’ 
Of how many cottages in the south 
of England could the following de- 
scription be applied with even the 
semblance of truth ? 


There are many who hold the opinion 
that field work is degrading for women; 
but I should be glad if they would vis:t 
these women in their own homes after they 
become wives and mothers. They would 
be received with a natural courtesy and 
good manners that would astonish them. 
Let. the visitor ask to see the house; he 
will be taken over it with many apo!ogies 
that he should have seen it not ‘redd up.’ 
He will then be offered a chair in front of a 
large fire, with the never-absent pot and 
oven, the mistress meanwhile continuing 
her necessary family duties, baking, cook- 
ing, cleaning, &e. Not one word of com- 
plaint will he hear, but he will he told that 
thongh working people they are not poor, 
and a glance at the substantial furniture, the 
ample supply of bacon over his head, the 
variety of cakes and bread on the board, 
and the stores of butter, cheese, and meal 
in the house will convince him of the fact. 
When he inguires about: the children—ob- 
serve they are not there, they are at schoul 
—-he will hear that though they have not 
much to give them, the parents feel it to be 
their sacred duty to secure them the best 
instruction in their power, and ¢hat they 
are determined they shall have. 


Such being a picture of the 
labourer’s home life, it is not sur- 
prising to be told by the Registrar- 
General, that Glendale in Northum- 
berland is a model district in point 
of health ; nor to learn that serious 


crime is almost unknown, that 
the people are remarkably sober 
and honest, and that the poor- 
rates are low. What is the cause 
of this difference between the Nor- 
therner and the Southerner? Mr, 
Culley, the assistant commissioner, 
himself a Northumbrian, who re- 
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ported on Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire, says, ‘ He is mentally 
and .pbysically a superior animal, 
treating his family in a manner 
which three or four times the diffe- 
rence in wage would not account 
for,’and he then assigns three causes 
for it—1ist, Because his hiring is 
yearly; 2nd, Because all his own 
and his family’s s earnings go to the 
family purse; and 3rd, Because he 
does not drink beer ; these two last 
reasons, however, are rather effects 
than causes of his superiority. 
With reason, therefore, Mr. Tufnell, 
in his very able report, declares 
that these alleged causes do not 
satisfy him, and proceeds to show 
what the true cause is; which can 
be stated in one word: Education. 
The children are rarely or never 
sent to work before eleven or 
twelve, and then merely for sum- 
mer work, as horses are never 
entrusted to boys before the age 
of fourteen ; they are thus able to 
continue their school attendance 
during the winter. In summer 
one in 7°3 and in the winter one in 
59 of the whole population are at 
school. ‘ Public opinion,’ says one 
witness, ‘would send any man, 
earning wages, in this parish to 
the position of a brute, who did 
not send his child to school.’ Mr. 
Henley therefore is able to say: ‘ It 
was gratifying to find how few in- 
stances of total ignorance I met with 
among the children and young per- 
sons at work ; they are hardly worth 
recording, being so exceptional.’ 
For the stories of its being 
customary for the shepherds on the 
Cheviot hills to hire a young man, 
usually called the Scotch lad, to 
teach the children during the win- 
ter, providing him with board and 
lodging among them; of some of 
these asking a clergyman to pro- 
eure for them Virgil, Horace and 
Cesar; of others, the sons of 
labourers, studying Euclid and 
French; of children coming all 
distances and encountering all 
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weathers in their desire for school- 
ing; of the parents’ anxiety for 
good quality as well as quantity in 
the teaching; of the preference 
which some expressed for the in- 
dividual teaching of the north 
over the class teaching of the cer- 
ificated masters; of the desire of 
others that the instruction should 
not be below that of the Scotch 
schoolmasters, we must refer our 
readers to the report of Mr. Henley ; 
with a hearty wish that every one 
in the South, who can read, would 
read it and Mr. Fraser’s together ; 
and then if any one thought that 
the one picture was too bright, and 
the other too dark, that he wouid 
just go and see for himself what is 
the state of the population in North 
Northumberland, and on the op- 
posite side of the Tweed, compared 
with that we have at our doors. 
One great evil, the source uf nume- 
rous other evils, formerly prevailed 
almost universally in the North, 
though now happily it is nearly a 
thing of the past: this was the 
miserable condition of the dwellings 
of the labourers; which, standing 
as they did in close proximity to 
the excelleut buildings erected for 
the cattle, and other farm purposes, 
were a disgrace to the landowners, 
whose rents were being doubled 
and trebled by the industry of the 
occupiers ; a disgrace which all the 
exertions of their successors, great 
as they unquestionably are, cannot 
atone for, while the evil conse- 
quences remain. The old cottages 
were built of rough stone with bare 
rafters, and earth floors, generally 
with only one room, having a very 
small window not intended to open. 
It speaks volumes for the power of 
education that even such dwellings 
were not able utterly to degrade 
their occupiers. Through all the 
difficulties of such miserable dwell- 
ings, we are told,— 
The labourers of the North exhibit the 


greatest pride in the arrangement. of their 
homes, and the interior affords a great 








contrast to the exterior. They spare no 
pains to keep it clean; the furniture is 
gond and bright; there are fa!se ceilings of 
erlico to cover the nakedness of the rafters; 
the partitions are cunning and curious, and 
the disposition of ornaments and crockery 
shows great taste and care. 

The experience of all. who have 
any acquaintance with the dwell- 
ings of the hinds in the Lothians 
of Scotland, will fully confirm this, 
and indeed the whole description of 
the Glendale labourers. It seems 
to one acquainted with the Mersey, 
a familiar picture. It was impos- 
sible, therefore, great as is the 
power of custom in bending men 
to old established ways and habits, 
that the high-spirited, well educated 
men of the North, would perma- 
nently submit to live in such dwell- 
ings. It is now found by landlords 
that farms will not let at the expi- 
ration of their leases, without suit- 
able cottage accommodation, which 
is at lengsh discovered to be ‘as 
essential as suitable stabling for the 
horses,’ truly a marvellous dis- 
covery. Landlords are therefore 
obliged, whether they desire it or 
not, to provide such suitable accom- 
modation for the labourers on their 
estates. A farmer cannot get a 
good hand, unless he can offer him 
a good house; or will bribe him to 
occupy one, so miserable for himself 
and family, as the old ones were, by 
increased wages. Looked at, there- 
fore, merely as a matter of business, 
it is found more profitable fur all 
to build good dwellings for the 
labourers. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to learn that these cot- 
tages, which might justly be classed 
among the worst in England, are 
rapidly disappearing, while those 
that take their place may be classed 
among the best in England. 

Look then upon this picture and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers. 
The contrast between the father and 
the uncle of Hamlet was scarcely 
more marked than that which exists 
between the two Engiish brothers, 
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the Northern and the Southern 
agricultural labourer. 

Not that the Glendale labourer, 
with his twelve hours of daily toil 
in all weathers for 15s. or 18s. a 
week, his sore struggle to provide 
for his family, to get schooling for 
his children without sending them 
too young to work, with a hard 
master in one situation, and hard 
steward in another, and a wretched 
hovel in a third, enjoys the state of 
Arcadian felicity depicted by the 
poets ; not that his condition is al- 
together such, as those who believe 
that all men are of one flesh and of 
one blood, and who have faith in 
the progress of the human species, 
can consider the highest ideal to 
which the cultivators of the soil, 
the original producers of all our 
wealth, may hope to attain. Still 
its superiority over that with which 
we are too well acquainted in the 
South is real and immense, and its 
chief value lies in this: that as it 
even now enables individual mem- 
bers of the class (and these not few 
in number) to acquire knowledge 
and wealth, and to elevate them- 
selves to positions far above that in 
which they were born, so in the 
future it will enable the whole class 
to elevate itself to a level far above 
that which it now occupies. In 
the South there seem no signs of 
progress; the ploughman now ap- 
pears to be just the same as he was 
a century ago, when Gibbon in con- 
temptuous pity classed him along 
with ‘his fellow-labourer, the ox.’ 
Something then must be done to 
rouse him from the state of torpor 
and apathy in which he is sunk, 
something to make him realise that 
he is not altogether the same as the 
ox, before we can hope that he shall 
be induced to help himself, or even 
form the desire to better his condi- 
tion. There is little use in giving 
him a cottage with three bedrooms, 
if he huddles all his family into one, 
lets the second to a lodger, and puts 
his apples, or a pig, if he has one, 
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into a third; it is of little use 
merely to teach him to read if his 
mind remains uncultivated, and he 
has neither books nor newspapers 
to read, nor any associates whose 
thoughts range further than from 
the drudgery that occupies them by 
day, to the beerhouse that solaces 
them at night. It is of no use to 
shut up the beerhouses if his whole 
nature continues besotted ; and it is 
worse than useless to apply those 
thousand and one remedies that are 
scattered as suggestions through 
these reports, to protect him and 
his from all imaginary and unima- 
ginable evils, if his character is still 
such as to stand in need of protec- 
tion. It would be laughable, if it 
were not lamentable, to. recount 
some of these suggestions made in 
all sincerity by well-meaning per- 
sons, which are brought together 
and condemned by Mr. Tufnell. 
Females shall not work in the fields 
under thirteen, but may afterwards; 
they may work up to thirteen, and 
not afterwards; they shall not be 
so employed unless married ; they 
shall not be so employed if married ; 
shall always be employed two hours 
less than a man; shall not be em- 
ployed in winter; nor on thrashing 
machines ; nor in driving a cart ; no 
child shall be taken to work on foot 
more than a mile; no labour shall 
be allowed on Sunday; the sexes 
shall not work together, nor more 
than twenty in a gang; the Go- 
vernment shall build cottages for 
the poor. But a suggestion from 
Kent, not mentioned by Mr. Tufnell, 
has the merit of being the most 
absurd. ‘The employment of wo- 
men on ladders was much objected 
to, on the ground of its indecent 
character, and the danger of their 
falling off.’ 

To enforce such regulations, 
would be to treat the labourer as 
if he were a child ; and so treated 
he will assuredly remain a child 
in intelligence and _ self-control, 
@ man only in passions and vice. 
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There is only one measure of direct 
interference in the domestic affairs 
of the citizen, which, on just princi- 
ples of legislation, it is permissible 
for the State to enforce, beyond its 
primary duty of protecting the per- 
sons and property of all its members 
from illegal violence. That mea- 
sure is, to compel, if necessary, 
the parents of a child to do what- 
ever is, in itself, right that they 
should do towards thatchild. And 
the duty of parents comprises at 
least this much, that they should, as 
far as in them lies, provide their 
child with every requisite, both in 
body and mind, for the enjoyment 
of that life, which has been con- 
ferred upon it by no act of its own; 
and for becoming a useful, not a 
hurtful member of society. Equally 
therefore in its own interest, and 
in that of the children themselves, 
is the State entitled to say to 
parents, that no child shall be so 
worked in its early years as to en- 
danger its health and strength in 
after life; and that every child shall 
receive, the State affording it, if the 
parents be unable, such training as 
shall enable him or her to perform 
all the duties of a good citizen. On 
these principles no parent has any 
right to lay claim to the services of 
his child, so as to impair his after 
happiness or usefulness. Mr. Tuf- 
nell, without perhaps going as far 
in this direction as we do, lays 
it down, that ‘it is justifiable to en- 
force by legal measures the prin- 
ciple that no child shall be over- 
worked or under-educated.’ In de- 
fence of this principle he quotes the 
opinion of Mill. ‘Labouring for too 
many hours in the day, or on work 
beyond their strength should not 
be permitted to them. Education 
also, the best which circumstances 
admit of their receiving, is not a 
thing which parents or. relatives, 
from indifference, jealousy or 
avarice, should have it in their 
power to withhold.’ Mr. Tufnell 
then comes to the conclusion, that 
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there is no ground for legislative 
interference on account of the 
children’s health suffering from 
agricultural over-work; on this 
point he is in accord with Mr. 
Tremenheere, and we so far concur; 
holding nevertheless the opinion 
that an additional argument in 
favour of compelling children to at- 
tend school up to fourteen may be 
drawn from the circumstance, that 
their health and strength in after life 
is likely to beimproved by their being 
preserved in their early years from 
long duration of toil, and exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather. 
But for the second object, that of 
securing education—which, as itnow 
exists, he,in common with all who 
have any acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, recognises to be totally inade- 

quate—Mr. Tufnell gives his opinion 
that no child should be allowed to 

work before ten years of age (for the 
first two years after the passing of 
the act, he would only limit the age 
to nine years),and he thinks it might 
be extended afterwards to eleven or 
twelve. Mr. Tremenheere would not 
prohibit the employment of children 
in agriculture, even at the very 
earliest age ; but would be content 
with a measure compelling all 
children employed in agriculture, to 
attend school on so many days in 
each year upto twelve, the obligation 
to cease at eleven, if the child passes 
the fifth standard. This scheme is so 
utterly inadequate, that we do not 
consider it deserving of further con- 
sideration. Mr. Tufnell’s proposal, 
on the other hand, we look upon as 
admirable in design, and sound in 
principle; but we do not hesitate 
to pronounce the opinion, as he 
himself foresaw was likely to be 
the case, that the proposal is too 
timid. Besides this we should be 
neglecting an opportunity, never 
likely to recur, for making by a com- 
prehensive scheme of compulsory 
education (simultaneously with other 
measures for raising his financial 
and political condition), a successful 
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assault upon the torpor and apathy 
in which the energy and intellect 
of the agricultural labourer now lie 
steeped. 

Mr. Tufnell produces an immense 
mass of evidence to prove that very 
slight, if any, pecuniary injury 
would be done to the families by 
keeping children from work up to 
ten or twelve. We have already. 
referred to the small earnings, and 
smaller gains, made by these little 
creatures, at the sacrifice of their 
training for life. The whole case 
cannot be more tersely and vigor- 
ously expressed, than in the words 
of Mr. Hughes, a farmer of large 
experience in different parts of the 
country: he says, ‘There is no 
real economy in employing boys 
under twelve in farm work ; they 
eat more, wear more, tear more, 
learn nothing, and earn next to no- 
thing.’ Similar is the evidence of 
the labourers themselves, and of 
their wives—still better judges on 
this point; the statement of one 
will suffice. Mrs. Wicks, in the 
Swaffham Union, who has brought 
up six children, says, ‘ boys ought 
to be kept to school to ten; knows 
there is no gain in their earning 
one and sixpence or two shillings 
a week, it is a loss; their shoes cost 
more; and so do their victuals.’ The 
period at which the children are sent 
to work is an infallible criterion of 
the condition of a locality ; at Glen- 
dale, as we have seen, they are not 
sent continuously to work till four- 
teen, never before eleven or twelve, 
and then only for summer work; 
in Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, 
they are sent as soon as they can 
crawl. On this point Mr. Fraser, 
judging by the evidence collected 
by him in four counties, says, ‘ The 
almost unanimous opinion of the 
labouring men, whom I have ques- 
tioned on the subject, is that there 
is no need for a boy to turn his hand 
to farm work till he is twelve or 
thirteen years of age, if only his 
parents can afford to keep him at 
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school, and dispense with his earn- 
ings.’ It is calculated that a boy 
under ten can never earn more 
than forty shillings in the year, 
and at the highest estimate the 
gain would not exceed twenty shil- 
lings. Why then, it may be asked, 
do the parents send them for 
such a trifling gain? As one wit- 
ness said, to send them is bad, but 
hunger is worse; when hunger 
is urging, and it is possible to ob- 
tain an additional two shillings at 
the end of the week, by a child’s 
labour, every other consideration is 
set aside. Some of the less intel- 
ligent do not perceive the full bear- 
ings of the case; they only consider 
that if they take Tommy from tent- 
ing, or Sally from stone-picking, to 
send them to school, they will lose 
two shillings or one and sixpence 
a week, and perhaps have to pay 
for their schooling besides ; butif it 
were made clear to all the parents in 
a parish, that by unitedly withdraw- 
ing their young children from labour, 
they would themselves, without ad- 
ditional toil, obtain an increase of 
wages, fully equal to the highest 
estimate of gain they now make by 
their children’s earnings, can it be 
doubted that they would unani- 
mously and joyfully accede to the 
proposition ? What they cannot do 
for themselves in their present low 
condition of intelligence and mo- 
rality, the State must do for them. 
It is certain that some step in this 
direction will shortly be taken. 
Public opinion is ripe for some mea- 
sure of compulsory education. All 
the plans for half-time, and educa- 
tion certificates, as a necessary qua- 
lification for employment, have been 
proved to be useless, or even worse 
than useless. Whatever the legis- 
lature prescribes as a minimum of 
education, invariably becomes the 
maximum. Certificates of having 
passed Standards 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
are such a farce that it is strange 
that intelligent men should seriously 
talk of them. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
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in reference to this, says, ‘In the 
game of mechanical contrivances 
the teachers will, in the end, beat 
us ; and it is now found possible by 
ingenious preparation to get chil- 
dren through the Revised Code ex- 
amination in reading, writing, and 
ciphering without their really know- 
ing how to read, write, and cipher.’ 
When half-time with work, after a 
given age, is enjoined, it often 
happens that the children come at 
the age prescribed, not knowing 
their letters. The parents too often 
trust to their children getting suf- 
ficient education after they begin 
work in the factory; where it fre- 
quently happens that their pre- 
viously acquired habits, joined to 
the exhausting nature of their work, 
prevent them from gaining suffi- 
cient knowledge to be of any prac- 
tical use to them in after life.' 

But in agriculture the system 
either of half-time, or alternate 
days, is a simple impossibility. Mr. 
Tremenheererecommends thatevery 
child under twelve should be re- 
quired to attend school for eighty 
days (ie. four months) in each 
year, with various exceptions, for 
those above nine, who pass the 
fifth standard. We trust that in 
preference to such a system being 
adopted, we may be permitted to 
keep things as they are, hoping for 
a better day. Under such a system 
we believe that the agricultural 
labourers would all possess certi- 
ficates of the fifth standard in their 
pockets, without the real power of 
reading, writing, and ciphering; 
while as to the merest elements of 
natural science, history and geo- 
graphy, their minds would remain 
as complete blanks as their parents’ 
are at this day. 

If, however, the plan recomended 
by Mr. Tufnell be adopted (only 
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carried out rather more boldly) ; if, 
let us say, ten were adopted as the 
age below which all children must 
attend school, to be raised to eleven 
in the second and twelve in the 
third year ; leaving it an open ques- 
tion, to be decided by public opinion 
after that experience, whether the 
age might not with advantage be 
advanced to thirteen, and finally to 
fourteen for all children in town 
and country; we are convinced it 
would prove the most beneficent 
measure ever passed by the legis- 
lature of our country, the one most 
fruitful in good, as it would touch 
with a hand of healing a larger 
number of human beings, now suf- 
fering under the kindred plagues of 
ignorance and indigence, than have 
ever at any previous time been bene- 
ficially affected by any law in our 
statute-book from Magna Charta to 
this day. It would be a charter of 
freedom to the little victims of toil, 
giving them four or five hours of 
healthful mental work each day, 
with playtime’ and holidays, in 
place of from ten to sixteen of 
incessant drudgery of the body, 
accompanied with perpetual stag- 
nation of the mind. Not less would 
it be to them a charter of freedom 
in theix future lives, by giving to 
them knowledge which is power; 
power to acquire happiness through 
self-control, power to increase their 
means of living by increased intelli- 
gence and skill; power: to secure 
their just rights by combining with 
their fellows, possessed of similar 
intelligence, wishes and aspiration ; 
a knowledge which would raise 
them from the rank of animals 
to that of men, which would 
change them from serfs, bound to 
the soil, into the free citizens of a 
free country. 


*See the various reports of school inspectors and others, collected by Mr. Tufuell, 
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LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
By Proressor Max MiLier. 


First Lecture, 
Delivered at the Royal Institution, February 19, 1870. 


HEN I undertook for the first 
time to deliver a course of 
lectures in this Institution, I chose 
for my subject the Science of 
Language. What I then had at 
heart was to show to you, and to the 
world at large, that the compara- 
tive study of the principal lan- 
guages of mankind was based on 
principles sound and scientific, and 
that it had brought to light results 
which deserved a larger share of 
public interest than they had as 
yet received. I tried to convince, 
not only scholars by profession, but 
historians, theologians, and philo- 
sophers, nay everybody who had 
once felt the charm of gazing in- 
wardly upon the secret workings of 
his own mind, veiled and revealed 
as they are in the flowing forms of 
language, that the discoveries made 
by comparative philologists could no 
longer be ignored with impunity ; 
and I submitted that after the pro- 
gress achieved in a scientific study 
of the principal branches of the vast 
realm of human speech, our new 
science, the Science of Language, 
might claim by right its seat at the 
round-table of the intellectual chi- 
valry of our age. 

Such was the goodness of the 
cause I had then to defend, that, 
however imperfect my own plead- 
ing, the verdict of the public has 
been immediate and almost unani- 
mous. During the years that have 
elapsed since the delivery of my 
first course of lectures, the science 
of language has had its full share 
of public recognition. Whether 
we look at the number of books 
that have been published for the 
advancement and elucidation of our 
science, or at the excellent articles 
in the daily, weekly, fortnightly, 
monthly, or quarterly reviews, or 


at the frequent notices of its results 
scattered about in works on philo- 
sophy, theology, and ancient his- 
tory, we may well rest satisfied. 
The example set by France and 
Germany, in founding chairs of 
Sanskritand Comparative Philology, 
has been followed of late in nearly 
all the universities of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. We need 
not fear for the future of the Sci- 
ence of Language. A career so 
auspiciously begun, in spite of strong 
prejudices that had to be encoun- 
tered, will lead on from year to year 
to greater triumphs. Our best pub- 
lic schools, if they have not done 
so already, will soon have to fol- 
low the example set by the univer- 
sities. It is but fair that schoolboys 
who are made to devote so many 
hours every day to the laborious 
acquisition of languages, should 
now and then be taken by a safe 
guide to enjoy from a higher point 
of view that living panorama of 
human speech which has been sur- 
veyed and carefully mapped out by 
patient explorers and bold dis- 
coverers: nor is there any longer 
an excuse why, even in the most 
elementary lessons, nay I should 
say, why more particularly in these 
elementary lessons, the dark and 
dreary passages of Greek and Latin, 
of French and German grammar, 
should not be lighted up by the elec- 
tric light of Comparative Philology. 
When last year I travelled in Ger- 
many I found that lectures on 
Comparative Philology are now at- 
tended in the universities by all 
who study Greek and Latin. At 
Leipzig alone the lectures of the 
professor of Sanskrit were attended 
by more than fifty undergraduates, 
who first acquire that amount of 
knowledge of Sanskrit which is 
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absolutely necessary before entering 
upon a study of Comparative Gram- 
mar. The introduction of Greek 
into the universities of Europe in 
the fifteenth century could hardly 
have caused a greater revolution 
than the discovery of Sanskrit and 
the study of Comparative Philo- 
logy in the nineteenth century. 
Very few indeed now take their 
degree of Master of Arts in Ger- 
many or would be allowed to teach 
at a public school, without having 
been examined in the principles of 
Comparative Philology, nay in the 
elements of Sanskrit grammar. 
Why should it be different in Eng- 
land? The intellectual fibre, I 
know, is not different in the youth 
of England and in the youth of 
Germany, and if there is but a fair 
field and no favour, Comparative 
Philology, I feel convinced, will soon 
hold in England too, that place 
which it ought to hold at every 
public school, in every university, 
and in every classical examination. 

In beginning to-day a course of 
lectures on the Science of Religion, 
—or I should rather ‘say on some 
preliminary points that have to be 
settled before we can enter upon a 
truly scientific study of the religions 
of the world,—I feel as I felt when 
first pleading in this very place for 
the Science of Language. 

I know that I shall have to meet 
determined antagonists who will 
deny the possibility of a scientific 
treatment of religions as they denied 
the possibility of a scientific treat- 
ment of languages. I foresee even 
a far more serious conflict with 
familiar prejudices and deep-rooted 
convictions ; but I feel at the same 
time that I am prepared to meet 
my antagonists; and I have such 
faith in their honesty of purpose, 
that I doubt not of a patient and 
impartial hearing on their part, and 
of a verdict influenced by nothing 
but by the evidence that I shall 
have to place before them. 

_ In these our days it is almost 
impossible to speak of religion with- 
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out giving offence either on the 
right or on the left. With some, re- 
ligion seems too sacred a subject 
for scientific treatment ; with others 
it stands on a level with alchemy 
and astrology, a mere tissue of 
errors or hallucinations, far beneath 
the notice of the man of science. In 
a certain sense, I accept both these 
views. Religion is a sacred subject, 
and whether in its most perfect or 
in its most imperfect form, it has a 
right to our highest reverence. No 
one—this I can promise—who at- 
tends these lectures, be he Christian 
or Jew, Hindu or Mohammedan, 
shall hear his own way of serving 
God spoken of irreverently. But true 
reverence does not consist in de- 
claring a subject, because it is dear 
to us, to be unfit for free and honest 
inquiry: far from it! True re- 
verence is shown in treating every 
subject, however sacred, however 
dear to us, with perfect confidence ; 
without fear and without favour ; 
with tenderness and love, by all 
means, but, before all, with an 
unflinching and uncompromising 
loyalty to truth. I also admit that 
religion has stood in former ages, 
and stands even in our own age, if 
we look abroad, ay, even if we 
look into some dark places at home, 
on a level with alchemy and astro- 
logy ; but for the discovery of truth 
there is nothing so useful as the 
study of errors, and we know that 
in alchemy there lay the seed of 
chemistry, and that astrology was 
more or less a yearning and groping 
after the true science of astronomy. 

But although I shall be most 
careful to avoid giving offence, I 
know perfectly well that many a 
statement I shall have to make, and 
many an opinion I shall have to 
express, will sound strange and 
startling to some of my hearers. 
The very title of the Science of 
Religion jars on the ears of many 
persons, and a comparison of all the 
religions of the world, in which 
none can claim a privileged position, 
must seem to many reprehensible in 
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itself, because ignoring that peculiar 
reverence which everybody, down 
to the mere fetish worshipper, feels 
for his own religion and for his own 
God. Let me say then at once that 
I myself have shared these mis- 
givings, but that I have tried to 
overcome them, because I would not 
and could not allow myself to sur- 
render either what I hold to be the 
truth, or what I hold still dearer 
than the truth, the right tests of 
truth. Nor do I regret it. I do 
not say that the Science of Religion 
isallgain. No, it entails losses, and 
losses of many things which we hold 
dear. But this I will say, that, as 
far as my humble judgment goes, it 
does not entail the loss of anything 
that is essential to true religion, and 
that if we strike the balance 
honestly, the gain is immeasurably 
greater than the loss. 

One of the first questions that 
was asked by classical scholars when 
invited to consider the value of the 
Science of Language, was ‘ What 


shall we gain by a comparative 


study of languages?’ Languages, 
it was said, are wanted for practical 
purposes, for speaking and reading ; 
and by studying too many languages 
at once, we run the risk of losing 
the firm grasp which we ought to 
have on the few that are really im- 
portant. Our knowledge, by be- 
coming wider, must needs, it was 
thought, become shallower, and the 
gain, if there is any, in knowing the 
structure of dialects which have 
never produced any literature at 
all, would certainly be outweighed 
by the loss in accurate and practical 
scholarship. 

If this could be said of a com- 
parative study of languages, with 
how much greater force will it be 
urged against a comparative study 
of religions! Though I do not 
expect that those who study the 
religious books of Brahmans and 
Buddhists, of Confucius and Laotse, 
of Mohammed and Nanak, will be 
accused of cherishing in their secret 
heart the doctrines of those ancient, 
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masters, or of having lost the firm 
hold on their own religious con- 
victions, yet I doubt whether the 
practical utility of wider studies in 
the vast field of the religions of the 
world will be admitted with greater 
readiness by professed theologians 
than the value of a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Zend, Gothic, or Celtic 
for a thorough mastery of Greek 
and Latin, and for a real apprecia- 
tion of the nature, the purpose, the 
laws, the growth and decay of lan- 
guage was admitted, or is even now 
admitted, by some of our most 
eminent professors and teachers. 
People ask, What is gained 
by comparison ?—Whry, all higher 
knowledge is gained by comparison, 
and rests on comparison. If it is 
said that the character of scientific 
research in our age is pre-eminently 
comparative ; this really means that 
our researches are now based on the 
widest evidence that can be obtained, 
on the broadest inductions that can 
be grasped by the human mind. 
What can be gained by comparison ? 
—Why, look at the study of lan- 
guages. —If you go back but a 
hundred years and examine the 
folios of the most learned writers 
on questions connected with lan- 
guage, and then open a book written 
by the merest tiro in Comparative 
Philology, you will see what can be 
gained, what has been gained, by 
the comparative method. A few 
hundred years ago, the idea that 
Hebrew was the original language 
of mankind was accepted as a 
matter of course, even as a matter 
of faith, the only problem being to 
find out by what process Greek, or 
Latin, or any other language could 
have been developed out of Hebrew. 
The idea, too, that language was 
revealed, in the scholastic sense of 
that word, was generally accepted, 
although, as early as the fourth 
century, St. Gregory, the learned 
bishop of Nyssa, had strongly pro- 
tested against it. The grammatical 
framework of a language was either 
considered as the result of a con- 
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ventional agreement, or the termi- 
nations of nouns and verbs were 
supposed to have sprouted forth like 
buds from the roots and stems of 
language; and the vaguest similarity 
in the sound and meaning of words 
was taken to be a sufficient criterion 
for testing their origin and their 
relationship. Of all this philo- 
logical somnambulism we hardly 
find a trace in works published 
since the days of Humboldt, Bopp, 
and Grimm. Has there been any 
loss here? Has it not been pure 
gain? Does language excite our 
admiration less, because we know 
that, though the faculty of speaking 
is the work of Him who has so 
framed our nature, the invention of 
words for naming each object was 
left to man, and was achieved 
through the working of the human 
mind? Is Hebrew less carefully 
studied, because it is no longer 
believed to be a revealed language 
sent down from heaven, but a lan- 
mage closely allied to Arabic, 
Syriac and ancient Babylonian, and 
receiving light from these cognate, 
andin some respects more primitive, 
languages, for the explanation of 
many of its grammatical forms, and 
for the exact interpretation of many 
of its obscure and difficult words ? 
Is the grammatical articulation of 
Greek and Latin less instructive 
because instead of seeing in the 
terminations of nouns and verbs 
merely arbitrary signs to distinguish 
the singular from the plural, or the 
present from the future, we can now 
perceive an intelligible principle in 
the gradual production of formal out 
of the material elements of language ? 
And are our etymologies less im- 
portant, because, instead of being 
suggested by superficial similarities, 
they are now based on honest his- 
torical and physiological research ? 
Lastly, has our own language ceased 
to hold its own peculiar place ? Is 
our love for our own native tongue 
at all impaired? Do men speak 
less boldly or pray less fervently in 
their own mother tongue, because 
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they know its true origin’ and its 
unadorned history ; or because they 
have discovered thatin all languages, 
even in the jargons of the lowest 
savages, there is order and wisdom ; 
there is in them something that 
makes the world akin ? 

Why, then, should we hesitate 
to apply the comparative method, 
which has produced such great 
results in other spheres of know- 
ledge, to a study of religion? That 
it will change many of the views 
commonly held about the origin, the 
character, the growth, and decay of 
the religions of the world, I do not 
deny; but unless we hold that fear- 
less progression in new inquiries, 
which is our bounden duty and our 
honest pride in all other branches 
of knowledge, is dangerous in the 
study of religions, unless we allow 
ourselves to be frightened by the 
once famous dictum, that whatever 
is new in theology is false, this ought 
to be the very reason why a com- 
parative study of religions should 
no longer be neglected or delayed. 

When the students of Comparative 
Philology boldly adapted Goethe’s 
paradox, ‘He who knows one lan- 
guage, knows none; people were 
startled at first, but they soon began 
to feel the truth which was hidden 
beneath the paradox. Could Goethe 
have meant that Homer did ‘not 
know Greek, or that Shakespeare did 
not know English, because neither 
of them knew more than his own 
mother tongue? No! what was 
meant was that neither Homer nor 
Shakespeare knew what that lan- 
guage really was which he handled 
with so much power and cunning. 
Unfortunately the old verb ‘ to can,’ 
from which ‘ canny’ and ‘ cunning,’ 
is lost in English, otherwise we 
should be able in two words 
to express our meaning, and to 
keep apart the two kinds of 
knowledge of which we are here 
speaking. As we say in German 
kinnen is not kennen, we might 
say in English, to can, that is to be 
cunning, is not fo ken, that is to 
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know ; and it would then become 
clear at once, that the most eloquent 
speaker and the most gifted poet, 
with all their command of words 
and skilful mastery of expression, 
would have but little to say if asked 
what language really is! The 
same applies to religion. He who 
knows one, knows none. There are 
thousands of people whose faith is 
such that it could move mountains, 
and who yet, if they were asked 
what religion really is, would remain 
silent, or would speak of outward 
tokens rather than of the inward 
nature, or of the faculty of faith. 

It will be easily perceived that 
religion means at least two very 
different things. When we speak 
of the Jewish, or the Christian, or 
the Hindu religion, we mean a body 
of doctrines handed down by tradi- 
tion, or in canonical books, and 
containing all that constitutes the 
faith of Jew, Christian or Hindu. 
Using religion in that sense, we 
may say that a man has changed 
his religion, that is, that he has 
adopted the Christian instead of 
the Brahmanical body of religious 
doctrines, just as a man-may learn 
to speak i lish instead of Hindu- 
stani. But religion is also used in 
a different sense. As there is a 
faculty of speech, independent of all 
the historical forms of language, so 
we may speak of a faculty of 
faith in man, independent of all 
historical religions. If we say that 
it is religion which distinguishes 
man from the animal, we do not 
mean the Christian or Jewish 
religions only ; we do not mean any 
special pean, but we mean a 
mental faculty, that faculty which, 
independent of, nay in spite of sense 
and reason, enables man to appre- 
hend the Infinite under different 
names, and under varying disguises. 
Without that faculty, no religion, 
not even the lowest worship of idols 
and fetishes, would be possible; and 
if we will but listen attentively, we 
can hear in all religions a groaning 
of the spirit, a struggle to conceive 
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the inconceivable, to utter the un- 
utterable, a longing after the 
Infinite, a love of God. Whether 
the etymology which the ancients 
gave of the Greek word d&vOpwroc, 
man, be true or not (they derived it 
from 6 &yw a&Qparv, he who looks up- 
ward): certain it is that what makes 
man to be man, is that he alone can 
turn his face to heaven ; certain it 
is that he alone yearns for some- 
thing that neither sense nor reason 
can supply. 

If then there is a philosophical 
discipline which examines into the 
conditions of sensuous perception, 
and if there is another philosophical 
discipline which examines into the 
conditions of rational conception, 
there is clearly a place for a third 
philosophical discipline that has to 
examine into the conditions of that 
third faculty of man, co-ordinate 
with sense and reason, the faculty of 
perceiving the Infinite, which is at 
the root of all religions. In German 
we can distinguish that third faculty 
by the name of Vernwnft, as opposed 
to Verstand, reason, and Sinne, sense. 
In English I know no better name 
for it, than the faculty of faith, 
though it will have to be guarded 
by careful definition, and to be re- 
stricted to those objects only, which 
cannot be supplied either by the 
evidence of the senses, or by the 
evidence of reason. No simply 
historical fact can ever full under 
the cognisance of faith. 

If we look at the history of 
modern thought, we find that the 
dominant school of philosophy, 
previous to Kant, had reduced all 
intellectual activity to one faculty, 
that of the senses. ‘Nihil in 
imteliectu quod non ante fuerit 
in sensu ’—-‘ Nothing exists in the 
intellect but what has before existed 
in the senses,’ was their watchword ; 
and Leibniz answered it epigram- 
matically, but most profoundly, 
* Nihil—nisi intellectus.’ ‘ Yes, 
nothing but the intellect.’ Then 
followed Kant, who, in his great 
work written ninety years ago, but 
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not yet antiquated, proved that our 
knowledge requires the admission 
of two independent faculties, the 
intuitions of the senses, and the 
categories, or, as we might call 
them, the necessities of reason. But 
satisfied with having established the 
independent faculty of reason, as co- 
ordinate with the faculty of sense, 
or to use his own technical language, 
satisfied with having proved the 
possibility of apodictic judgments a 
priori, Kant declined to go further, 
and denied to the intellect the 
power of transcending the finite, 
the faculty of approaching the 
Divine. He closed the ancient 
gates through which man had gazed 
into Infinity, but, in spite of himself, 
he was driven in his Critique of 
Practical Reason, to open a side- 
door through which to admit the 
sense of duty, and with it the sense 
of the Divine. This is the vulner- 
able point in Kant’s philosophy, and 
if philosophy has to explain what is, 
not what ought to be, there will be 
and can be no rest till we admit, 
what cannot be denied, that there is 
in man a third faculty, which I call 
simply the faculty of apprehending 
the Infinite, not only in religion, but 
in all things ; a power independent 
of sense and reason, a power in a 
certain sense contradicted by sense 
and reason, but yet, I suppose, a 
very real power, if we see how it has 
held its own from the beginning of 
the world, how neither sense nor 
reason have been able to overcome 
it, while it alone is able to overcome 
both reason and sense. 

According to the two meanings 
of the word religion, then, the sci- 
ence of religion is divided into two 
parts ; the former, which has to deal 
with the historical forms of religion, 
is called Comparative theology ; the 
latter, which has to explain the con- 
ditions under which religion, in its 
highest or its lowest form, is pos- 
sible, is called Theoretic theology. 

We shall at present have to deal 
with the former only; nay it will be 
my object to show that the problems 
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which chiefly occupy theoretic the- 
ology, ought not to be taken up 
till all the evidence that can pos- 
sibly be gained from a comparative 
study of the religions of the world 
has been fully collected, classified, 
and analysed. 

It may seem strange that while 
theoretical theology, or the analysis 
of the inward and outward conditions 
under which faith is possible, has 
occupied so many thinkers, the 
study of comparative theology has 
never as yet been seriously taken 
in hand. But the explanation is 
very simple. The materials on 
which alone a comparative study of 
the religions of mankind could have 
been founded were not accessible in 
former days, while in our own days 
they have come to light in such 
profusion as almost to challenge 
these more comprehensive inquiries 
in a voice that cannot be disobeyed. 

It is well known that the Em- 
peror Akbar had a passion for 
the study of religions, so that he 
invited to his court Jews, Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans, Brahmans, 
and Fire-worshippers, and had as 
many of their sacred books as he 
could get access to, ‘translated for 
his own study. Yet, how small 
was the collection of sacred books 
that even an Emperor of India 
could command not more than 250 
years ago, compared to what may 
now be found in the library of 
every poor scholar! We have the 
original text of the Veda, which 
neither the bribes nor the threats 
of Akbar could extort from the 
Brahmans. The translation of the 
Veda which he is said to have ob- 
tained, was a translation of the so- 
called Atharva-veda, and comprised 
most likely the Upanishads only, 
mystic and philosophical treatises, 
very interesting, very important in 
themselves, but as far removed from 
the ancient poetry of the Veda as 
the Talmud is from the Old Testa- 
ment, as Sufiism is from the Koran. 
We have the Zendavesta, the sacred 
writings of the so-called fire-wor- 
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shippers, and we possess transla- 
tions of it, far more complete and 
far more correct than any that the 
Emperor Akbar could have ob- 
tained. The religion of Buddha, 
certainly in many respects more 
important than either Brahman- 
ism, or Zoroastrianism, or Moham- 
medanism, is never mentioned in 
the religious discussions that took 
place one evening in every week at 
the imperial court of Delhi. Abu- 
fazl, it is said, the minister of Akbar, 
could find no one to assist him in 
his inquiries respecting Buddhism. 
We possess the whole sacred canon of 
the Buddhists in various languages, 
in Pali, in Sanskrit, in Burmese, 
Siamese, Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Chinese, and it is our fault entirely, 
if as yet there is no complete 
translation in any European tongue 
of this important collection of sacred 
books. The ancient religions of 
China again, that of Confucius and 
that of Laotse, may now be studied 
in excellent translations of their 
sacred books by anybody interested 
in the ancient faith of mankind. 
But this is not all. We owe to 
missionaries particularly, careful 
accounts of the religious belief and 
worship among tribes far lower in 
the scale of civilisation than the 
poets of the Vedic hymns, or the 
followers of Confucius. Though 
the belief of African and Melanesian 
savages is more recent in point of 
time, it represents an earlier and far 
more primitive phase in point of 
growth, and is therefore as instruc- 
tive to the student of religion as the 
study of uncultivated dialects has 
proved to the student of language. 
Lastly, and this, I believe, is the 
most important advantage which 
we enjoy as students of the history 
of religion, we have been taught 
the rules of critical scholarship. No 
one would venture, now-a-days, 
to quote from any book, whether 
sacred or profane, without having 
asked these simple and yet mo- 
mentous questions: When was it 
written? Where? and by whom ? 
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Was the author an eye-witness, or 
does he only relate what he has 
heard from others? And if the latter, 
were his authorities at least con- 
temporaneous with the events which 
they relate, and were they under the 
sway of party feeling or any other 
disturbing influence? Was the 
whole book written at once, or does 
it contain portions of an earlier 
date; and if so, is it possible for 
us to separate these earlier docu- 
ments from the body of the book? 

A study of the original documents 
on which the principal religions of 
the world profess to be founded, 
carried out in this spirit, has enabled 
some of our best living scholars to 
distinguish in each religion be- 
tween what is really ancient and 
what is comparatively modern; what 
was the doctrine of the founders 
and their immediate disciples, and 
what were the afterthoughts and, 
generally, the corruptions of later 
ages. A study of these later de- 
velopments, of these later corrup- 
tions, or, it may be, improvements, 
is not without its own peculiar 
charms, and full of practical les- 
sons; yet, as it is essential that 
we should know the most ancient 
forms of every language, before we 
proceed to any comparisons, it is 
indispensable that we should have 
a clear conception of the most pri- 
mitive form of every religion before 
we proceed to determine its own 
value, and to compare it with other 
forms of religious faith. Many an 
orthodox Mohammedan, for in- 
stance, will relate miracles wrought 
by Mohammed; but in the Koran 
Mohammed says distinctly, that he 
is a man like other men. He dis- 
dains to work miracles, and appeals 
to the great works of Allah, the 
rising and setting of the sun, the 
rain that fructifies the earth, the 
plants that grow, and the living 
souls that are born into the world— 
who can tell whence ?—as the real 
signs and wonders in the eyes of a 
true believer. 

The Buddhist legends teem with 
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miserable miracles attributed to 


Buddha and his disciples—miracles - 


which in wonderfulness certainly 
surpass the miracles of any other 
religion: yet in their own sacred 
canon a saying of Buddha’s is re- 
corded, prohibiting his disciples 
from working miracles, though 
challenged by the multitudes who 
required a sign that they might 
believe. And what is the miracle 
that Buddha commands his disci- 
ples to perform? ‘ Hide your good 
deeds,’ he says, ‘and confess before 
the world the sins you have com- 
mitted.’ 

Modern Hinduism rests on the 
system of caste as on a rock which 
no arguments can shake: but in 
the Veda, the highest authority of 
the religious belief of the Hindus, no 
mention occurs of the complicated 
system of castes, such as we find it 
in Manu: nay, in one place, where 
the ordinary classes of the Indian, 
or any other society, are alluded to, 
viz. the priests, the warriors, the 
citizens, and the slaves, all are repre- 
sented as sprung alike from Brah- 
man, the source of all being. 

It would be too much to say that 
the critical sifting of the authori- 
ties for a study of each religion has 
been already fully carried out. 
There is work enough still to be 
done. Buta beginning, and avery 
successful beginning, has been made, 
and the results thus brqught to light 
will serve as a wholesome caution 
to everybody who is engaged in 
religious researches. Thus, if we 
study the primitive religion of the 
Veda, we have to distinguish most 
carefully, not only between the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda on one 
side, and the hymns collected in 
the Sima-veda, Yagur-veda, and 
Atharva-veda on the other, but 
critical scholars would distinguish 
with equal care between the more 
ancientand the more modern hymns 
of the Rig-Veda, as far as even the 
faintest indications of language, of 


grammar, or metre enable them to 
do so. 
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In order to gain a clear insight 
into the motives and impulses of 
the founder of the worship of Ahura- 
mazda, we must chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, depend on those portions of 
the Zendavesta which are written 
in the Gatha dialect, a more primi- 
tive dialect than that of the rest of 
the sacred code of the Zoroastrians. 

In order to do justice to Buddha, 
we must not mix the practical por- 
tions of the Tripitaka, the Dharma, 
with the metaphysical portions, the 
Abhidharma. Both, it is true, belong 
tothe sacred canon of the Buddhists ; 
but their original sources lie in 
very different latitudes of religious 
thought. 

We have in the history of Bud- 
dhism an excellent opportunity for 
watching the process by which a 
canon of sacred books is called 
into existence. We see here, as 
elsewhere, that during the lifetime 
of the teacher, no record of events, 
no sacred code containing the say- 
ings of the master was wanted. 
His presence was enough, and 
thoughts of the future, and more 
particularly, of future greatness, 
seldom entered the minds of those 
who followed him. It was only 
after Buddha had left the world to 
enter into Nirvana, that his disci- 
ples attempted to recall the sayings 
and doings of their departed friend 
and master. At that time every- 
thing that seemed to redound to the 
glory of Buddha, however extra- 
ordinary and incredible, was eagerly 
welcomed, while witnesses who 
would have ventured to criticise or 
reject unsupported statements, or 
to detract in any way from the 
holy character of Buddha, had no 
chance of even being listened to. 
And when, in spite of all this, dif 
ferences of opinion arose, they were 
not brought to the test by a care- 
ful weighing of evidence, but the 
names of ‘unbeliever’ and ‘he- 
retic’ (nastika, pishanda) were 
quickly invented in India as else- 
where, and bandied backwards and 
forwards. between contending par- 
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ties, till at last, when the doctors 
disagreed, the help of the secular 
power had to be invoked, and kings 
and emperors convoke councils for 
the suppression of schism, for the 
settlement of an orthodox creed, 
and for the completion of a sacred 
canon. We know of King Asoka, 
the contemporary of Seleucus, send- 
ing his royal missive to the assem- 
bled elders, and telling them what 
to do, and what to avoid, warning 
them also in his own name of the 
apocryphal or heretical character 
of certain books which, as he thinks, 
ought not to be admitted into the 
sacred canon. 

We here learn a lesson, which is 
confirmed by the study of other 
religions, that canonical books, 


though they furnish in most cases 
the most ancient and most authentic 
information within the reach of the 
student of religion, are not to be 
trusted implicitly, nay, that they 
must be submitted to a more search- 
ing criticism and to more stringent 


tests than any other historical 


books. For that purpose the Science | 


of Language has proved in many 
cases a most valuable auxiliary. It 
is not easy to imitate ancient lan- 
guage so as to deceive the prac- 
tised eye of the grammarian, even 
ifit were possible to imitate ancient 
thought that should not betray to 
the historian its modern origin. 
A forged book, like the Ezour Veda, 
which deceived even Voltaire, and 
was published by him as ‘the most 
precious gift for which the West 
was indebted to the East,’ could 
hardly impose again on any San- 
skrit scholar of the present day. 
This most precious gift from the 
East to the West, is about the silliest 
book that can be read by the stu- 
dent of religion, and all one can 
say in its defence is that the original 
writer never meant it as a forgery, 
never intended it for the purpose 
for which it was used by Voltaire. I 
may add that a book which has lately 
attracted considerable attention, La 
Bible dans U'Inde, by M. Jacolliot, 
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belongs to the same class of books. 
Though the passages from the 
sacred books of the Brahmans are 
not given in the original, but only 
in a very poetical French transla- 
tion, no Sanskrit scholar would 
hesitate for one moment to say that 
they are forgeries, and that M. 
Jacolliot, the President of the 
Court of Justice at Chandernagore, 
has been deceived by his native 
teacher. We find many childish 
and foolish things in the Veda, but 
when we read the following line, as 
an extract from the Veda : 


La femme c’est l’Ame de I’'humanité,— 


it is not difficult to see that this is 
the folly of the nineteenth century, 
and not of the childhood of the 
human race. M. Jacolliot’s conclu- 
sions and theories are such as might 
be expected from his materials. 
With all the genuine documents 
for studying the history of the reli- 
gions of mankind that have lately 
been brought to light, and with the 
great facilities which a more exten- 
sive study of Oriental languages 
has afforded to scholars at large for 
investigating the deepest springs of 
religious thought all over the world, 
a comparative study of religions has 
become a necessity. A science of 
religion, based on a comparison of 
all, or at all events, of the most 
important, religions of mankind, is 
now only a question of time. It is 
demanded by those whose voice 
cannot be disregarded. Its title, 
though implying as yet a promise 
rather than a fulfilment, has become 
more or less familiar in Germany, 
France, and America ; its great pro- 
blems have attracted the eyes of many 
inquirers, and its results have been 
anticipated either with fear or with 
delight. It becomes the duty of 
those who have devoted their life 
to the study of the principal reli- 
gions of the world in their original 
documents, and who value religion 
and reverence it in whatever form 
it may present itself, to take pos- 
session of this new territory in the 
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name of true science, and thus to 
protect its sacred precincts from 
the inroads of mere babblers. Those 
who would use a comparative study 
of religions as a means for debasing 
Christianity by exalting the other 
religions of mankind, are to my 
mind as dangerous allies as those 
who think it necessary to debase 
all other religions in order to exalt 
Christianity. Science wants no par- 
tisans. I make no secret that true 
Christianity seems to me to become 
more and more exalted the more 
we know and the more we appre- 
ciate the treasures of truth hidden 
in the despised religions of the 
world. But no one can honestly 
arrive at that conviction, unless he 
uses honestly the same measure for 
all religions. It would be fatal for 
any religion to claim an exceptional 
treatment, most of all for Chris- 
tianity. Christianity enjoyed no 
privileges and claimed no immuni- 
ties when it boldly confronted and 
confounded the most ancient and 
the most powerful religions of the 
world. Even at present it craves 
no mercy, and it receives no mercy 
from those whom our missionaries 
have to meet face to face in every 
part of the world; and unless our 
religion has ceased to be what it 
was, its defenders should not shrink 
from this new trial of strength, but 
should encourage rather than de- 
preciate the study of comparative 
theology. 

And let me remark this, in the 
very beginning, that no other reli- 
gion, with the exception, perhaps, 
of early Buddhism, would have 
favoured the idea of an impartial 
comparison of the principal reli- 
gions of the world—would have 
tolerated our science. Nearly every 
religion seems to adopt the lan- 
guage of the Pharisee rather than 
of the publican. It is Christianity 
alone which, as the religion of 
humanity, as the religion of no 
caste, of no chosen people, has 
taught us to respect the history of 
humanity, 2s a whole, to discover 
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the traces of a divine wisdom and 
love in the government of all the 
races of mankind, and to recognise, 
if possible, even in the lowest and 
crudest forms of religious belief, 
not the work of demoniacal agen- 
cies, but something that indicates 
a divine guidance, something that 
makes us perceive, with St. Peter, 
‘that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but that in every nation he 
that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.’ 
In no religion was there a soil so 
well prepared for the cultivation of 
Comparative Theology as in our 
own. The position which Chris- 
tianity from the very beginning 
took up with regard to Judaism, 
served as the first lesson in com- 
parative theology, and directed the 
attention even of the unlearned to 
a comparison of two religions, dif- 
fering in their conception of the 
Deity, in their estimate of huma- 
nity, in their motives of morality, 
and in their hope of immortality, 
yet sharing so much in common that 
there are but few of the psalms 
and prayers in the Old Testa- 
ment in which a Christian cannot 
heartily join even now, and but few 
rules of morality which he ought 
not even now to obey. If we have 
once learnt to see in the exclusive 
religion of the Jews a preparation 
of what was to be the all-embra- 
cing religion of humanity, we shall 
feel much less difficulty in recog- 
nising in the mazes of other reli- 
gions a hidden purpose; a wandering 
in the desert, it may be, but a prepa- 
ration also for the land of promise. 
A study of these two religions, 
the Jewish and the Christian, such 
as it has long been carried on by 
some of our most learned divines, 
simultaneously with the study of 
Greek and Roman mythology, has, 
in fact, served as a most useful 
preparation for wider inquiries. 
Even the mistakes that have been 
committed by earlier scholars have 
proved useful to those who followed 
after; and, once corrected, they are 
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not likely to be committed again. 
The opinion, for instance, that the 
pagan religions were mere corrup- 
tions of the religion of the Old 
Testament, once supported by men 
of high authority and great learn- 
ing, is now as completely surren- 
dered as the attempts of explaining 
Greek and Latin as corruptions of 
Hebrew. The theory again, that 
there was a primeval preternatural 
revelation granted to the fathers of 
the human race, and that the grains 
of truth which catch our eye when 
exploring the temples of heathen 
idols, are the scattered fragments 
of that sacred heirloom,—the seeds 
that fell by the wayside or upon 
stony places—would find but few 
supporters at present; no more, in 
fact, than the theory that there 
was in the beginning one complete 
and perfect primeval language, 
broken up in later times into the 
numberless languages of the world. 

Some other principles, too, have 
been established within this limited 
sphere by a comparison of Judaism 
and Christianity with the religions of 
Greece and Rome, which will prove 
extremely useful in guiding us in our 
own researches. It has been proved, 
for instance, that the language of 
antiquity is not like the language of 
our own times; that the language of 
the East is not like the language of 
the West ; and that, unless we make 
allowance for this, we cannot but 
misinterpret the utterances of the 
most ancient teachers and poets 
of the human race. The same words 
do not mean the same thing in Anglo- 
Saxon and English, in Latin and 
French: much less can we expect 
that the words of any modern lan- 
guage should be the exactequivalents 
of an ancient Semitic language, such 
as the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

Ancient words and ancient 
thoughts, for both go together, 
have not yet arrived at that stage 
of abstraction in which, for instance, 
active powers, whether natural or 
supernatural, can be represented in 
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any but a personal and more or less 
human form. When we speak of a 
temptation from within or from with- 
out, it was more natural for the an- 
cients to speak of a tempter, whether 
in a human or in an animal form; 
when we speak of the ever-present 
help of God, they call the Lord 
their rock, and their fortress, their 
buckler, and their high tower; 
what with us is a heavenly message, 
or a godsend, was to them a winged 
messenger; what we call divine 
guidance, they speak of asa pillar of 
a cloud, to lead them the way, anda 
pillar of light to give them light; a 
refuge from the storm, and a shadow 
from the heat. What is really meant 
is no doubt the same, and the fault is 
ours, not theirs, if we wilfully mis- 
interpret the language of ancient 
prophets, if we persist in under- 
standing their words in their out- 
ward and material aspect only, and 
forget that before language had 
sanctioned a distinction between 
the concrete and the abstract, 
between the purely spiritual as 
opposed to the coarsely material, 
the intention of the speakers com- 
prehends both the concrete and the 
abstract, both the material and the 
spiritual, in a manner which has 
become quite strange to us, though 
it lives on in the language of every 
true poet. Unless we make allow- 
ance for this mental parallax, all 
our readings in the ancient skies 
will be, and must be, erroneous. 
Nay, I believe it can be proved that 
more than half of the difficulties in 
the history of religious thought 
owe their origin to this constant 
misinterpretation of ancient lan- 
guage by modern language, of 
ancient thought by modern thought. 

That much of what seems to us, 
and seemed to the best among the 
ancients, irrational and irreverent 
in the mythologies of India, Greece, 
and Italy can thus be removed, and 
that many of their childish fables 
can thus be read again in their 
original child-like sense, has been 
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proved by the researches of Com- 
parative Mythologists. The phase 
of language which gives rise, inevi- 
tably, we may say, to these mis- 
understandings, is earlier than the 
earliest literary documents. Its 
work in the Aryan languages was 
done before the time of the Veda, 
before the time of Homer, though 
its influence continues to be felt to 
a much later period. 
Is it likely that the Semitic lan- 
ges, and, more particularly, 
Hebrew, should, as by a miracle, 
have escaped the influence of a 
process. which is inherent in the 
very nature and growth of lan- 
guage, which, in fact, may rightly 
be called an infantine disease, 
against which no precautions can 
be of any avail? 

And if it is not, are we likely to 
lose anything if we try to get at 
the most ancient, the most original 
intention of sacred traditions, in- 
stead of being satisfied with their 
later aspect, their modern misinter- 
pretations? Have we lost any- 
thing if, while reading the story of 
Hephaestos splitting open with his 
axe the head of Zeus, and Athene 
springing from it full armed, we 
perceive behind this savage ima- 
gery, Zeus as the bright Sky, his 
forehead as the East, Hephaestos 
as the young, not yet risen Sun, 
and Athene as the Dawn, the 
daughter of the Sky, stepping forth 
from the fountain-head of light— 

TAaveirec, with eyes like an owl 
(and beautiful they are) ; 

Ilap8évoc, pure as @ Virgin ; 

Xpicea, the golden ; 

*Axpia, lighting up the tops of 
the mountains, and her own glo- 
rious Parthenon in her own fa- 
vourite town of Athens; 

flak\ac, whirling the shafts of 
light ; 

‘Adéa, the genial warmth of the 
morning ; 

_ Tpopaxoc, the foremost champion 
in the battle between night and day; 

Tlavordoc, in fall armour, in her 
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panoply of light, driving away the 
darkness of night, and awakening 
men to a bright life, to bright 
thoughts, to bright endeavours. 

Would the Greeks have had less 
reverence for their gods if, instead 
of believing that Apollon and Ar- 
temis murdered the twelve chil- 
dren of Niobe, they had perceived 
that Niobe was, in a former period 
of language, a name of snow and 
winter, and that no more was in- 
tended by the ancient poet than that 
Apollo and Artemis, the vernal dei- 
ties, must slay every year with their 
darts the brilliant and beautiful, 
but doomed children of the Snow ? 
Is it not something worth knowing, 
worth knowing even to us after the 
lapse of four or five thousand years, 
that before the separation of the 
Aryan race, before the existence of 
Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin, before 
the gods of the Veda had been 
worshipped, and before there was 
a sanctuary of Zeus among the 
sacred oaks of Dodona, one supreme 
deity had been found, had been 
named, had been invoked by the 
ancestors of our race, and had been 
invoked by a name which has never 
been excelled by any other name ? 

No, if a critical examination of the 
ancient language of the Jews leads 
to no worse results than those 
which have followed from a careful 
interpretation of the petrified lan- 
guage of ancient India and Greece, 
weneed notfear; we shall be gainers, 
not losers. Like an old precious 
medal, the ancient religion, after 
the rust of ages has been removed, 
will come out in all its purity and 
brightness: and the image which 
it discloses will be the image of the 
Father, the Father of all the na- 
tions upon earth; and the super- 
scription, when we can read it 
again, will be, not only in Juda, 
but in the languages of all the 
races of the world, the Word of 
God, revealed, where alone it can 
be revealed,—revealed in the heart 
of man. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


the good old days when India 

was only approached by the 
route struck out by Vasco di Gama 
(and those days were yet dawning 
considerably less than half a century 
since) the voyage round the Cape 
was a formidable undertaking not 
to be thought of save when stern 
necessity made it inevitable. The 
eastward bound traveller of that 
time was, as compared with the 
modern specimen, an adventurous 
navigator like unto the Argonauts. 
Embarking at the East India Docks 
or Gravesend or Portsmouth he had 
to abandon himself to a life on the 
ocean wave and a home in the 
good ship Bellerophon or what not 
(1000 tons Ai for 13 years) for 
the next three, six, or nine months. 
It was with him much as though he 
took unfurnished apartments with 
the view of settling down for a 
reasonable period: his cabin was 
made over to him bare, and he 
adorned it with such articles as he 
pleased to place, or could find room 
for, therein. If of simple tastes, he 
contented himself with such ne- 
cessaries as a cot, wash-hand-stand, 
and chest of drawers—if of a luxu- 
rious turn of mind he encumbered 
his small cell with many things 
that were not absolutely indispen- 
sable and that were very much in 
the way in the first gale of wind. 
Snufficiently monotonous was this 
long sea voyage with its daily 
routine, the repetition of the routine 
of every preceding day for months. 
It was an agreeable relief to this 
monotony to see a school of por- 
poises or astraydolphin. To speak 
some passing vessel was an adven- 
ture that afforded passengers and 
crew healthy mental occupation 
for several hours, And the chance 
of seeing land (even though it 


might be some uninhabited reef) 
was matter of anxious thought and 
curiosity for two or three days. 
There was certainly some degree 
of probability that the voyage would 
be attended by some incident that 
was not necessarily anticipated, but 
then the novelty was not always 
on the side of advantage. Adverse 
winds might take the good ship far 
out of her track and give her a 
chance of making the intimate ac- 
quaintance of an iceberg in the 
southern seas. Becalmed upon the 
line, she might for weeks float 
upon the placid ocean an idle log— 
her sails flapping lazily against the 
masts. The victim of a storm she 
might have put into the Cape for 
repairs, and thus afford the passen- 
gers an opportunity of learning 
something of some of the interest- 
ing races of Africa; or tempest- 
stricken, she might drift about the 
waste of waters until relieved by 
some ship sailing in her course, or 
sink—her tale of agony untold— 
out of the reach of aid and far from 
the sight of man for ever. 

It was a voyage that had to be 
prepared for with due forethough+ 
and deliberation. Far from the 
cleanly services of the laundress, 
the voyager had to depend entirely 
upon the resources of his wardrobe 
to insure his occasional appearance 
in clean raiment. Six dozen shirts 
and other articles in proportion 
constituted a stock that had to be 
carefully and economically drawn 
upon until it was certain that the 
voyage would not be a singularly 
slow one or until, the vessel putting 
in at some port, there was a chance 
of sending things to the wash. If 
he required soda water, or anything 
from Holloway’s pills to wil de 
perdrix champagne that was not to 
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be had of the steward, he was com- 
pelled to lay in such a stock as 
would carry him through. And, 
unless he possessed the sleeping 
power of a dormouse, he had to 
furnish himself with such a store 


of books, cards, chess paraphernalia 


&c., as would assist him in killing 
the time not employed in the re- 
gular and often repeated duties of 


eating and sleeping. 


The society on board one of these 
marine prisons was guided by the 
strictest rules of precedence, and 
formality was often there more 
rigid than it is on shore. The 
government was. of a despotic 
nature, tempered (very badly tem- 
pered sometimes) by the peculiar 
characteristics of the captain. Cap- 
tain by courtesy—master in point 
of fact—the skipper was a power 
in hisownship. To hisright as the 
point of honour at the dinner-table 
was placed that lady whose husband 
occupied the uppermost rung of the 
social ladder:. on his left sat the 
lady next in degree: and ladies of 
less importance had to content 
themselves with positions right and 
left of the chief officer and doctor. 
Though some were hardy enough 
to declare the captain to be only the 
master of a floating hotel, he was to 
the majority (including himself of 
course) a ruler whose smile gave 
pleasure and whose frown caused 
terror to all around. To those of 
the weaker sex he was a condescend- 
ing companion who entertained 
them with agreeable discourse about 
various marine wonders—the sailing 
powers of his own craft, andso forth. 
To the youngsters of the male sex 
with fast proclivities he was a hard 
task-master who ordered lights to 
be extinguished at a preposterously 
early hour and threatened to put in 
irons those passengers who were 
sociably and innocently mutinous. 
The inhabitants of the saloon (cuddy 
more correctly) were as one family, 
of which the captain was a foster or 
step-father, and the senior officers 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. NEW SERIES. 
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and doctors close relations ; every- 
body knew everything (or pretended 
to know, which was much the 
same) about everybody else, and 
nearly everybody quarrelled more 
or less with nearly every other 
body in a strictly family manner. 
Strangers met on board at Ports- 
mouth to part at Calcutta dearest 
friends and forget each other most 
completely six weeks afterwards. 
Bachelors and spinsters wooed and 
were won—married at the Cape— 
and reached their destination as 
old married people whose honey- 
moon had long since waned. Half 
a dozen people who came on board 
with spotless fame gquitted the 
vessel without a rag of reputation 
left, and successive batches of pas- 
sengers upon parting with the 
captain softened his agony at losing 
them by presenting him with a 
testimonial in the shape of a small 
piece of silver and a very long letter 
that represented him as being a 
happy compound of the skilful 
navigator and polished gentleman. 

There are some few people who 
still attempt the long sea voyage 
between India and England. 
People who think they require a 
long rest to mind and body, and 
much sea air, occasionally patronise 
this route. But for the world in 
general the overland route is the 
only one dreamt of. A different 
affair altogether is this overland 
trip. Though a shirt collar and 
tooth-brush would barely suffice 
for it, a man might very well 
attempt it with little more impedi- 
menta than a carpet-bag. To the 
overland passenger it does not occur 
to have to think of furnishing a 
cabin—that is done for him. And 
the journey from port to port only 
occupying a few days, he finds 
repeated opportunities—at Malta, 
Alexandria, Suez, Aden, Galle and 
where not,—of buying anything 
that may be necessary to his com- 
fort. 

Being on board an overland 
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steamer the passenger finds none 
of that formality which distinguishes 
the sailing vessel. He is one of a 
large party occupying an hotel, and, 
whether count or cobbler, receives 
such accommodation as he pays for. 
There is no rule of precedence to 
indicate his position at the dinner- 
table. The only known law at that 
hospitable board, is, First come, first 
served; and he who is first to come 
may take up any position (save 
those set aside for the officers) that 
he selects. To the purser he isa 
number, like a convict at Portland. 
To the stewards also he is a number: 
and to the captain he is nobody. 
Very mixed is the society on 
board one of the P. and O. or Mes- 
sageries Impériales steamers. Civi- 
lians and military officers of all 
grades, indigo planters, barristers, 
gentlemen (perhaps noblemen) of 
fortune who go out to seek amuse- 
ment, gentlemen of no fortune who 
go out in search of the root of all 
evil or the pagoda tree, trades- 
people, Bengallee Baboos, Egyp- 
tians, and others are thrown toge- 
ther in a state of complete confusion 
out of which they may extricate 
themselves as bestthey can. There 
is A—the High Court Judge—a 
judicial dignitary of high standing 
and mature age, doomed for two 
or three weeks to sit between B. and 
C.: B. being a youthful mechanical 
engineer who drops his aspirates, 
eats peas with his knife, and loves 
his beer, not wisely but too well; 
while C. is a young subaltern who 
is utterly insensible to all civilian 
distinctions and recognises only as 
worthy of his respect the gallant 
151st to which he belongs and the 
rules of whist which he practises. 
There, again, is D., wine merchant 
and general dealer (retail vendor 
of hermetically sealed provisions, 
cheroots, tobacco, oilman’s stores, 
children’s toys, Birmingham jew- 
elry, &c. &c.) in Calcutta, who, all 
unknown to European fame, has 
passed in England as a merchant 
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prince; there is the unfortunate D. 
located next to an old customer 
who erst while returned to him sun- 
dry bottles of a fluid which he had 
sold as claret, but which upon ex- 
amination by the purchaser, had 
proved to be more closely allied to 
vinegar than to any other market- 
able commodity. And so it is 
throughout. The several passen- 
gers become, as it were, a pack of 
cards in which there is little dif- 
ference between the king and deuce ; 
chance cuts them; and the purser 
deals them with very slight regard 
to where they fall. 

Not altogether luxurious are the 
accommodation and entertainment 
of the overland steamers. It is not 
absolutely agreeable to be one of 
four occupying a four-berth cabin 
in which there is barely room for 
two to stand upright at one time 
and certainly not more than enough 
space for one to perform his toilette. 
It is not always particularly plea- 
sant dining in a P. and O. steamer 
saloon where, flanked on either side 
by the cabins of passengers, one is 
kept keenly alive to one’s position 
by the wailings of teething infants 
and sea-sick adults. To feel per- 
petually the vibration or pulsation 
of screw or paddle, and smell in- 
cessantly the combined essence born 
of the engine room and the galley, 
can hardly be considered the most 
pleasing employment of the senses 
of feeling and sight. Nor are mat- 
ters improved by undergoing these 
experiences in the worst season of 
the Red Sea when it is agony to 
wear the most ethereal garments and 
an anxious task to keep one’s self 
reasonably dry and as far removed 
from fever heat as is possible. But 
then, whatever our discomforts may 
be, the journey is comparatively 
soon over, and the philosopher 
accepts his sufferings with resigna- 
tion, knowing that the end is not 
far off. 

To post a letter in London on 
Friday the 1st October, that shall 
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be delivered in Bombay on Saturday 
the 23rd, is a fact that may be 
accomplished now, though half a 
century since a missive was on its 
way as many months as it now is 
weeks; and the passenger, by good 
Inck, may be equally expeditious. 
Leaving London on Friday night 
(1st), he is at: Marseilles on Sunday 
morning (3rd). If not impeded by 
luggage he snatches his hand port- 
manteau and hat box from under 
his seat in the railway carriage, 
jumps into the first well horsed 
cab waiting outside, and gets on 
board the steamer, while the mails 
are being taken in. Leaviyg Mar- 
seilles on the 3rd he in all pro- 
bability arrives at Alexandria on 
the 8th. The journey across the 
desert is an affair of twelve hours, 
and on the roth he embarks again 
at Suez. Touching Aden early on 
the 15th, he finds himself at Bom- 
bay on the 24th and possibly on the 
23rd. 

But this does not represent the 
most rapid communication now pos- 
sible; and (setting aside the dream 
of the Euphrates valley line, and 
India’s great iron way, that is to 
bring England and her great de- 
pendency within a few days of 
each other), the existing route may 
speedily be very materially short- 
ened and improved. The route by 
Brindisi occupies two days less than 
that by Marseilles, and it is quite 
possible by improved running on 
the French and Italian lines of rail- 
way to make the saving more sub- 
stantial. The route by Trieste is 
also shorter and similarly suscep- 
tible of improvement. And the 
hope is not wholly vain that within 
a reasonable time rail communica- 
tion may have still further super- 
seded the services of steamers west- 
ward of Alexandria. 

On the side of India greater 
facilities of internal communication 
are necessary, and in some in- 
stances have been projected. While 
the mails for every province of 
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India go in the first instance to 
Bombay, the means for distributing 
them are very far from satisfactory. 
Those for Bengal, the North-west 
Provinces, Oude, and the greater 
part of the Punjaub, pass from Bom- 
bay through Allahabad (the capital 
of the North-west Provinces). The 
distance from Bombay to Allahabad 
is 977 miles, and over 800 miles of 
this distance are accomplished by 
rail in thirty-six hours; but, un- 
happily, the other 120 miles (be- 
tween Nagpore and Jubbulpore) 
have to be performed in a mail cart, 
the line of rail not being within 
several months of completion, and 
the performance is a work of un- 
certainty, and not less than twenty- 
four hours. From Allahabad the 
Bengal mails go south-eastward, 
and those for Oude and the Pun- 
jaub to the north-west ; but while 
the 544 miles from Allahabad to 
Calcutta are traversed by rail in 
twenty-eight hours, the great main 
line into the Punjaub, that already 
extends over 1,100 miles to Um- 
balla, and will be shortly opened to 
Lahore, does not by any means 
provide for the carriage of mails 
over the length or breadth of the 
Punjab. 

Then, too, there are but few 
branch lines of rail ready for traffic, 
and not any adequate number se- 
riously contemplated. Tracts of 
country as large as England are 
yet to be found in India destitute 
of every vestige of an iron way; 
and journeys of several hundred 
miles have yet to be undertaken by 
some method pf progression that 
has passed out of the memory of 
the Briton in England. Nor can it 
be said that the main lines have by 
any means done what might be ex- 
pected ofthem, A link is yet want- 
ing in the chain that is to connect 
Bengal and Bombay; and a great 
many links are required to complete 
the connection between Madras and 
any other province. From Calcutta, 
Madras is best approached by sea: 
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a letter sent overland from one 
capital to the other, could only be 
expected to arrive in twelve to four- 
teen days, and the traveller who 
attempted this route might never 
be expected to arrive at all. 

Returning to the consideration of 
the overland journey, we will de- 
scribe some of its principal features 
in respect of Eastern experience. It 
is at Alexandria that one obtains 
the first glimpse of oriental life. 
Here, as it were, east and west 
meet and struggle for mastery. In 
the European quarter, the west, 
principally represented by France, 
is paramount. In the bazaars Asia 
and Africa predominate. The whole 
place is a jumble of the scenes 
favoured by Haroun Alraschid, and 
those happy streets in Paris, in 
which three houses out of four are 
cafés. The peculiarities that first 
suggest themselves to the newly 
arrived visitor are dirt, heat, and 
fleas; those that immediately follow 
are the ascendency of the French in 
Egypt, and the frequency with 
which you come upon natives who 
have less than the normal number 
of eyes or fingers. The canal pos- 
sibly explains the former, the con- 
scription fully accounts for the 
latter. Military service under the 
banners of the Pasha does not meet 
with the approval of all the Pasha’s 
subjects, so, as all who are physi- 
cally competent are liable to be 
called upon to serve, it is a common 
practise with these ingenious people 
to put out an eye or amputate the 
trigger finger. One-eyed calenders 
meet the wayfarer at every turn, 
and it is hardly credible that oph- 
thalmia (prevalent as this disease 
is) has caused the loss of vision in 
so many instances. 

In the European quarter one is 
forcibly reminded of la belle France. 
The principal thoroughfare might 
be taken as an abbreviated edition 
of the Rue de Rivoli, with the 
gardens of the Louvre (on a small 
scale, and without the Louvre itself) 
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in the centre, instead of on one side. 
Light-bearded Gauls and Italians, 
who never seem to have any par- 
ticular duty to attend to—unless 
playing dominoes and drinking eau 
sucrée constitute a profession of 
Alexandria—sit day and night in- 
side or outside the cafés that line 
the street, or saunter up and down 
in front of the shops that are kept 
by more Gauls and Italians. To- 
wards the evening these light- 
hearted and lightly worked people 
may change the scene of their oc- 
cupations, and go down to other 
cafés upon the shores of the Me- 
diterranean; but the occupations 
remain unchanged, and the murmur 
of the summer sea is chorussed by 
the rattling of dice and dominoes 
and the clinking of glasses used 
for the irrepressible eau swerée and 
lemonade. At night cafés and caffés, 
casinos, and cafés chantants, tables 
for roulette and other games (face- 
tiously called by the proprietor 
games of chance, but dreary cer- 
tainties in fact), are open till mid- 
night. And the traveller who only 
saw this phase of Alexandrian life 
might well be in doubt whether he 
were not back in Marseilles once 
again. 

But going into the native portion 
of the town the scene is completely 
changed. Hereaway one mixes in a 
crowd that represents nearly every 
known nationality, and might be 
drawn upon very satisfactorily to 
furnish a museum of living ethno- 
logical specimens. Here one is 
jostled by a Nubian; there one runs 
against a Turk. There are around 
us people of every quarter of the 
globe—as far as language is con- 
cerned the tower of Babel is here 
paralleled—and the study of man- 
kind from China to Peru might be 
here accomplished by standing at a 
street corner and allowing the mob 
to move past one. Standing at a 
corner however would be an under- 
taking of a somewhat formidable 
character. The bazaars are narrow 
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passages, the roadway between the 
rows of houses being so confined 
that the inhabitants on either side 
can, without much difficulty, hold 
converse and shake hands (sup- 
posing they ever did such a thing 
as shake hands) from opposite bal- 
conies: they are thronged by every 
description of man, and many varie- 
ties of animals: flies swarm above, 
and upon every object animate and 
inanimate: the nature of many ar- 
ticles that crowd the open shop 
fronts are peculiarly objectionable 
to the sense of smell: and the com- 
plete absence of any sanitary or 
drainage arrangements makes the 
air as disagreeable as it is un- 
healthy. The people of Asia and 
Africa seem to enjoy it sufficiently, 
malgré all these defects. They hang 
about the shops where are sold the 
kabobs that one associates in one’s 
‘Arabian Nights’ readings with 
black peppered, custard tarts (very 
nasty lumps of roasted goats’ flesh 
skewered together these kabobs are 
in truth) ; they linger fondly about 


the fruiterers, where grapes, green 


figs, melons, pomegranates, dc. 
tempt the passer-by much as Pro- 
serpine was tempted on her first 
visit to a sultry clime. They crowd 
about the vendors of cherry pipe- 
stems, narghilles, fezzes, tobacco, 
and other articles, and are to all 
appearance as happy as they are 
dusty and perspiring. 

Here at Alexandria the overland 
traveller may, for the first time, 
hear the muezzin sounding from 
the mosque top the call to pious 
Moslims to come and pray. Here 
he sees the Mohammedan, heedless 
of passers by, kneeling on his prayer 
carpet (spread in the open street) 
and praying to Allah as the sun 
dips in the western horizon. Here 
are Egyptian and Turkish ladies of 
the harem walking through the 
bazaar and peering through the eye- 
holes of their thick veils upon a 
world that sees in them only wad- 
dling masses of many-folded linen 
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mounted upon preposterously large 
and clumsy boots. Here are those 
Janissaries whose duty it is to keep 
the peace and arrest offenders, and 
who act in both respects with 
an efficiency equal to that of our 
own policeman X, who ‘runs in’ 
helpless bank clerks on the look- 
out for a cab in the Haymarket, 
but too often fails to ‘run in’ 
some individual whose idiosyncra- 
sies have led him to break into 
a silversmith’s, or to arsenicise a 
father and mother, six children, a 
cook, a housemaid, and a maid of 
all work. Here is the cadi on his 
donkey: and here one may well 
fancy an Alnaschar with his basket- 
ful of glass, and many other of the 
dramatis persone introduced by the 
inventive Princess Scheherazade into 
her series of tales without an end. 
Leaving Alexandria, the route 
over the desert to Suez formerly 
passed through Cairo, and the over- 
land passenger relieved the tedium 
of the journey by a visit to the 
Pyramids and Sphinx, and took a 
good deal of violent and disagree- 
able exercise upon a donkey of the 
Sahara. A little more than ten 
years ago the journey across Egypt 
was accomplished in omnibuses upon 
a small scale and two wheels that 
were supposed to carry six passen- 
gers each, and that certainly inflicted 
as much corporeal punishment upon 
the unhappy half-dozen as the 
human frame is calculated to bear 
without serious after consequences. 
The escape from Egypt was as 
difficult an undertaking to the over- 
land passengers of those days as it 
was to the Jews when they effected 
their exodus from that land of 
bondage. When the steamers were 
at all full, the rush for a good place 
in the vans was something like the 
struggle for a front seat in the 
gallery of a London theatre on 
boxing night; the heat to be en- 
dured in the vehicles was often a 
very painful novelty to the unini- 
tiated Englishman; it was far 
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from certain that the conveyance 
did not upset or break down half 
way between two stations; the 
refreshments to be obtained on the 
journey were bad of their kind and, 
in the case of fluids, much adulte- 
rated by flies, and flies other than 
those offered with soup, tea, beer, &c. 
assailed the wayfarer generally in 
such numbers as left no doubt as to 
the failure of any effort made to 
eradicate that one of Egypt’s ten 
plagues. The time occupied in this 
pleasant excursion varied from four- 
teen to twenty-eight hours. The 
passenger who started in one of the 
first vans that left Suez or Alexan- 
dria had the advantage of being 
drawn by four fresh horses or mules, 
and obtained fresh relays at each 
changing station—to him the jour- 
ney was a matter of fourteen hours. 
But the unfortunate who went in 
one of the vans that started last, 
found at each stage relays of ani- 
mals that had been used before, and 
accomplished half a mile where the 
earlier traveller got over a mile. 

At the present time Cairo is left 
several miles from the line of rail- 
way between Alexandria and Suez, 
and the journey across occupies 
about twelve hours. Although the 
improvement in point of speed is 
not all that could be desired, there 
is a material increase in comfort 
and certainty of arrival. Sooth to 
say the Egyptian railway is neither 
the fastest nor the best-conducted 
line in the world; and it might be 
true to say of it, that it is the slowest 
and worst conducted. From the 
senior traflic-agent to the fireman, 
none of the railway employés ap- 
pears to consider expedition, regula- 
rity, or punctuality, of the slightest 
importance. Officials in fez and blue 
frock-coat make a show of issuing 
and collecting tickets, starting 
trains, and so forth; but it is a 
grim pretence of business after all. 
It is not at all indispensable that 
the passenger should have a ticket, 
for no one of the officials would 
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exert himself sufficiently to take 
steps against a passenger travelling 
without one. It is quite a lottery 
whether luggage entrusted to the 
traffic department is ever seen 
again. And as for the trains keep- 
ing time, it is hopeless to expect 
that, when the engine-driver may 
stop the train for half an hour to 
run back and pick up his fez that 
has blown off. Sometimes the train 
goes at a reasonable pace that leads 
one to hope that it has settled down 
to its work in a business-like way : 
then it will suddenly go off at 
double express speed that must re- 
sult in running off the rails were it 
to last for any time: and then it 
will subside into a quiet jog-trot of 
four miles an hour that admits of 
the train being accompanied by 
Arabs, male and female, who offer 
for sale hard-boiled eggs (the 
eggs often containing boiled embryo 
chicks), unleavened bread and fruit, 
and carry on their traffic with per- 
fect comfort to themselves while 
the train is in motion. 

But, although much cannot be 
said for it on the score of expedition 
as compared with English ideas of 
railway travelling, the line between 
Alexandria and Suez answers its 
purpose reasonably well, and is 
satisfactory enough to those who 
look upon it as a temporary arrange- 
ment that may be immediately 
superseded by the employment of 
the canal route, and ultimately by 
some superior and more direct rail- 
way system. The managers of M. 
Lesseps’ great work promise that 
steamers as large as the fine vessels 
of the P. and O. Co. shall be passed 
from the Mediterranean at Alex- 
andria into the Red Sea at Suez in 
ten hours; and if this can be accom- 
plished, the passage from England to 
India will be shortened by nearly 
one day certain (the saving of time 
now occupied in unsbipping and 
reshipping mails, passengers, and 
cargo), and made many degrees less 
troublesome than it now is. 
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At Suez, there is little or 
nothing to see except the works of 
the canal, and there is not always 
time to look at these. Embarked 
again at this point, the overland 
passenger has the worst part of his 
pilgrimage immediately before him; 
the Red Sea passage has to be ac- 
complished before he shall reach 
wider seas and fresher breezes: and 
he prepares to meet the exigencies 
of the occasion accordingly. Du- 
ring the cold-weather months, the 
Red Sea loses its terrors; and at 
other times the fortunate traveller 
may meet with a stiff head-wind 
that keeps the temperature down 
to a reasonable point; but for the 
best part of the year this portion of 
the overland journey is attended by 
heat that can hardly be experienced 
elsewhere upon the terrestrial globe. 
Few who experience this trial can 
venture to dream of sleeping below. 
Everybody wears the lightest gar- 
ments that he or she possesses, and 
as few of them as is consistent with 
conventional ideas of dress; and in 
spite of every device to keep cool 
(or as little hot as possible) it oc- 
casionally happens that the Red Sea 
becomes the tomb of some one or 
more struck down by apoplexy or 
some other cause arising out of an 
excessive temperature. 

Though Aden is not an Elysium 
in any way, the arrival at that port 
by the outward bound passenger is 
hailed with delight as the sign that 
the Red Sea has been passed. As 
for Aden itself nothing more dreary 
could be imagined as the abiding 
place of civilised humanity. Bare 
rocks facing the sea and beyond the 
desert constitute the physical fea- 
tures of this penal settlement for a 
handful of British troops, Close to 
the tanks, and not very far from the 
cantonments, there is a small gar- 
den—the evening promenade of the 
Aden exile—which is kept in arti- 
ficial verdure when water is to be 
had for irrigation purposes. Else- 
where the eye searches in vain for 
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a blade of grass. The few trees and 
shrubs grown in the garden are 
planted in mould brought from the 
interior on camels, A rainfall— 
even a summer shower—is a pheno- 
menon that visits Aden at rare in- 
tervals. Sometimes a period of 
three or four years elapses without 
rain; and the large reservoirs built 
to hold the fresh-water supply of 
the place are often as dry as: the 
rock around, These reservoirs are 
the only lion of Aden. They are 
seven in number, and of immense 
capacity. But they are often use- 
less, and failing the stock they 
should contain, the inhabitants have 
to satisfy themselves with the best 
substitute that is to be obtained by 
distillation from sea-water. The 
voyager who lands at Aden derives 
but little gratification from his run 
on shore. About the only way in 
which he can amuse himself on land 
is buying ostrich feathers, and these, 
supposing that he requires them at 
all, may be just as well bought on 
board. There is no decent hotel on 
the shore or near the landing place ; 
the only caravanserai within reach 
being a miserable pot-house, where 
no nectar is to be had other than 
tepid beer and inferior spirits, and 
no Ganymede appears save a dirty 
half-breed, who so far approaches, 
as to his costume, the Olympian 
ideal, that he has upon him neither 
coat nor waistcoat, collar, shoes, or 
stockings. There are vehicles that 
may be obtained on hire should any 
one require them, but it is difficult 
to see why the overland traveller 
should wish to take a drive over a 
stony road to see a succession of 
stony landscapes; and the convey- 
ances— miserable equipages that 
would have been considered clumsy 
and discreditable two centuries ago 
—do not of themselves offer any 
peculiar attractions to induce any 
one to hire them, 

As far as Aden the course of the 
overland travellers whose destina- 
tions are Bombay, Calcutta, Galle, 
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Madras, China, and Australia, is the 
same. But from Suez those who 
are Bombay bound depart in a 
steamer especially appropriated to 
them, while those for the other ports 
remain in company as far as Galle. 
At Galle the steamers for China and 
Australia absorb the contingents 
due to them; and thereafter the 
residue of passengers is disposed of 
successively at Madras and Calcutta. 
At Suez first, and then at Galle, 
occur those partings that are so 
heartrending at the time and so 
speedily forgotten. Young ladies, 
who have in six days formed a 
friendship with other young ladies 
that is to last for ever, separate at 
Suez with the avowed determina- 
tion of corresponding by every pos- 
sible opportunity, post letters to 
each other at Aden, commence new 
epistles, that are never to be finished, 
directly they have left Aden, and 
almost completely forget each other 
before the end of the voyage. En- 
gaging, but unengaged spinsters, 
who have formed a sentimental 
alliance with youthful ineligibles of 
the other sex, exchange vows of 
eternal regard at Suez, suffer nearly 
as much from heartache as from 
heat in the Red Sea, recover appe- 
tite and spirits in the Indian Ocean, 
and are engaged to a general, or 
collector, or merchant, or anybody 
of mature age and substantial in- 
come within the quarter. And 
among the sterner sex, Orestes 
wishes good-bye to Pylades at 
Aden, having given to his friend of 
a week a pressing invitation to come 
and look him up at his sheep-farm 
in Australia, and accepted one to 
spend a week or two with Pylades 
at his station under the Himalaya. 
But, then, these romantic and short- 
lived friendships are not peculiar to 
the deck of a P. and O. steamer or 
any other craft. 

After leaving Aden the man who 
is bound for Bombay makes straight 
for his destination, but he who goes 
to Calcutta or Madras has to pay 
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Ceylon a visit before he touches the 
shore of India. A few hours spent 
in Galle are not wholly thrown 
away. The place is pretty and 
characterised by a wealth of tropical 
verdure that may never be seen 
elsewhere. The view from the 
deck of the steamer is remarkably 
picturesque: on the one hand a 
bay fringed by forests of cocoa-nut 
palms, and on the other the town 
coming down to the sea, with the 
sea wall of the fort in the back- 
ground, and in the foreground the 
wooden pier and ridge of rocks that 
stretch into the harbour. While at 
Aden the only local amusements 
were being cheated in the purchase 
of ostrich plumes or throwing small 
silver pieces into the sea alongside 
the steamer for the Arab roughs to 
dive for, there is here at Galle a 
very much more extended pro- 
gramme. If our proclivities are in 
the direction of commerce, we may 
buy precious stones, or stones that 
should be precious considering the 
value placed upon them, jewelry, 
ornaments in tortoise-shell, carved 
ebony, and other articles, that aim 
more at the ornamental than the 
useful. There is no occasion to go 
on shore to purchase these things, 
for within an hour of the steamer’s 
arrival the deck becomes a busy 
mart, and active Cingalese drive a 
brisk trade with no better counters 
than the skylights, the benches, and 
the planks upon which we tread. 
There are exposed diamonds from 
Golconda, set in virgin gold, and 
valued at one or two hundred 
pounds; and there, too, are ex- 
hibited diamonds from Birmingham, 
set in virgin copper, thinly gilt, that 
are offered for two or three pounds, 
and may be bought for as many 
shillings. There are the dealers in 
the other knick-knacks above de- 
scribed. There are hard at work 
the money-changers, who take every 
possible advantage of the stranger 
in the matter of exchange. And 
there are the eager traders in ices, 
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fruit, parrots, and other Iccal pro- 
duce, who force their wares upon 
you until, in self-defence, you sub- 
mit to the trial of eating one or two 
very indifferent strawberry creams, 
or ransom yourself by accepting for 
future use a few melons, pine-apples, 
plantains, or green parrots. 

On shore there is an excellent 
‘hotel, kept by a limited company, 
where you can get a very tolerable 
table-d’héte dinner, at a table that 
can accommodate over one hundred 
people ; and where there is a very 
good bar for those who patronise 
the cock-tails, slings, pick-me-ups, 
[.0.U.’s, corpse revivers, &., of 
America, or the simple brandy and 
soda of England and the Anglo- 
Indian. And he who leaves the 
steamer may amuse himself for an 
hour or two by visiting Wakwalla 
and the cinnamon gardens. Wak- 
walla is a small garden house, four 
or five miles from Galle, whereat, 
sitting in the shade of a grove of 
cocoa palms, you may eat ices and 
consume other refreshments (in- 
cluding the milk of the green cocoa- 
nut), while you admire the view 
stretched out before you. The 
house is upon a small hill, the as- 
cent of which, over a road thickly 
strewn with stones (boulders rather 
than pebbles), 1s a work of labour 
and time; but the approach to it is 
through such scenery as well repays 
the excursionist,—now through a 
wilderness of palms, then by the 
sea shore; now through some pic- 
turesque village, imbedded in a 
mass of foliage, then through a 
range of small but splendidly 
wooded hills,—and the height of 
Wakwalla once gained there lies 
stretched out below a panorama of 
river, hill, and plain, that feasts the 
eye far more satisfactorily than does 
any of the Ceylon refreshment 
feast the inner man. But even in 
this scene of beauty the trader of 
the island is present. Here again 
are offered for sale those jewels 
that owe their origin rather to the 
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imitative skill of Birmingham than 
to the riches of Golconda: here 
may be purchased canes and walk- 
ing-sticks of cinnamon, camphor 
wood, coffee, &c.; and here, as in- 
deed everywhere else in Galle, 
bunches of grass tied together with 
one or two wild flowers (supposed 
to be bouquets), or other articles of 


‘equal intrinsic value, are held to be 


marketable goods, which the visitor 
is bound to invest in. In other 
words, a large section of the Galle 
native community is composed of 
men, women, and children who 
cover their real profession of beg- 
ging, and its collateral trade steal- 
ing, with a flimsy cloak of trading : 
and members of this class look upon 
the newly landed overland traveller 
as a victim whom it is especially 
desirable to prey upon, and follow 
him over the place accordingly. 
The spicy gales of Ceylon are 
so much a matter of notoriety that 
a considerable amount of interest 
is necessarily felt in the cinnamon 
gardens. Ancient mariners have 
always made a point of sniffing the 
aromatic zephyrs wafted to their ship 
from Ceylon—over a league or two 
of sea. Novices, under similar con- 
ditions as to position, have done 
their best to believe they smelt cin- 
namon and spice and all things nice 
when directed to do so. And the 
spicy gales, born of Ceylon, to be 
met with in the Indian Ocean, have 
been, and are, as much an institu- 
tion in all poetry and some prose 
as the burning mountains of Afric 
and India’s coral strands. Strange 
to say, however, the overland pas- 
senger who goes to Galle falls in 
with none of these perfumed breezes. 
The odours of the engine-room, the 
hold, and the galley have it all their 
own way on board as the steamer 
rounds to her moorings, and continue 
to predominate while she is in har- 
bour. Goingashore the passenger es- 
capes from the odours of the steamer, 
but he searches in vain for those of 
the spice gardens, and when, at last, 
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he goes to the cinnamon gardens 
themselves, disappointment is his 
portion. He expected to find a 
wilderness of odoriferous shrubs— 
a labyrinth of tangled sweets; he 
discovers, in fact, a desert of gravel 
walks with here and there a small 
oasis covered by a sickly cinnamon 
or barren coffee shrub. There are 
cocoa-nut palms in abundance to be 
sure, and there are other specimens 
of tropical vegetation, but nothing 
is to be seen of such an extensive 
plantation of spice-bearing trees as 
would justify the title of cinnamon 
gardens or in any way account for 
the spicy gales aforesaid. 

In point of fact, Ceylon is not, as 
far as the soil is concerned, so richly 
productive as is often supposed. 
Vegetation is rank enough and to 
spare in this small tropical island, 
but rice and cocoa-nut trees are the 
only useful specimens of vegetation 
that can be said to flourish, and the 
commissariat of the European resi- 
dents is often uncertain and gene- 
rally dependent on external supply. 
Butchers’ meat is frequently a 
luxury that can only be obtained at 
considerable cost ; nor is the scanti- 
ness of ordinary provisions com- 
pensated by such luxuries as oysters, 
brought from a point half-way be- 
tween Galle and Columbo, birds’- 
nest soup, or seaweed pudding. 

Having traced the overland route 
from Marseilles to the last port 
touched before reaching India, we 
may leave those passengers who 
are bound for Bombay on the one 
hand, and Madras or Calcutta on 
the other, to pursue their way, un- 
attended by us, from Aden and 
Galle respectively. 

Accepting it as a fact that a 
crowded P. and QO. steamer is all 
mankind’s epitome, let us see how 
the overland passengers spend 
their time during a sea voyage of 
three or four weeks. As we have 
already hinted, eating and drinking 
consume a considerable portion of 
the day. Tea or coffee and biscuit 
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at six; breakfast at nine; lunch at 
twelve; dinner at four; tea at seven, 
and supper at nine. These are the 
meals of the day, and at the mode- 
rate average of half an hour each, 
they dispose of three hours of the 
twenty-four. Sleep occupies a still 
more prominent position in the 
day’s programme. Lights are ex- 
tinguished in some vessels soon 
after ten, in others soon after eleven, 
and the passenger left in the dark 
has seldom any inclination to re- 
main awake at night. Then there 
is no particular inducement to get 
up early in the morning, to witness 
the operation of washing decks, 
and, finally, the gentle languor that 
attends digestion, combined with 
the brain-churning action of the 
screw or paddle, induces occasional 
siestas after breakfast, or tiffin, or 
dinner, or all three, as the case 
may be. Allowing that the pas- 
senger gets up in time to secure his 
bath before breakfast (i.e. in time 
to stand waiting for his turn for an 
hour or so) it may be assumed that 
he gets through from ten to twelve 
hours in a state of complete or 
partial somnolency; but even 
taking the longer period and 
adding thereto the three hours 
employed at meals there still re- 
main nine hours that have to be 
disposed of, and we will endeavour 
to show how the society of an over- 
land steamer conducts itself during 
these wakeful hours. 

Of course, at the time of leaving 
Europe the passengers are to a 
great extent strangers to each 
other. The old Anglo-Indian, re- 
turning to the sunny land of his 
exile, has consulted the list of 
passengers beforehand, looking for 
well known names, and being on 
board glances round to see if there 
is any face that he recognises. To 
the Anglo-Indian of some few years’ 
experience it very rarely occurs 
that he does not know some of his 
fellow-passengers; but to him or 
her bound eastward for the first 
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time it may well occur to see none 
but utter strangers around. Jones, 
the Collector of Bubblinuggur, has 
gone on board cheered with the 
thought that his old friend Brown, 
captain in the Ahmedabad Irregu- 
lars, is down on the list as a sharer 
with himself of the delights of the 
P. and O. steamer Jubbulpore; 
and as soon as Brown and Jones 
get together they proceed to find 
out who everybody else is. It does 
not necessarily follow that their 
combined information should be 
infallibly correct, but the chances 
are, that between them, they know 
a good deal about half the people 
on board, and that before the ter- 
mination of the journey they know 
as much as they care to ascertain 
about all. For instance, while yet 
at Marseilles or Southampton, they 
have detected in the pseudo Cap- 
tain Podgers—a person of ultra- 
military _ appearance, exuberant 
moustache, and peculiarly bellige- 
rent swagger—a travelling agent 
for Messrs. Cape & Druggit, wine 
merchants, whose only connection 
with the land forces of his country 
was that which he enjoyed as cor- 
poral of avolunteer corpsof tworank 
and file, a drummer and five officers 
of various grades. Then Brown 
points out Lieutenant Filer of the 
44th Dragoons (a gentleman whose 
loudness of voice and monopolisa- 
tion of the conversation might be 
tolerated were he a Charles Dickens, 
and all his fellow passengers hold- 
ers of extreme back seats in St. 
James’s Hall), and breaks it to 
Jones that Filer was a ‘ranker,’ 
and that having been promoted 
from the ranks, Filer makes him- 
selfa public nuisance in bis attempt 
to assume a gentlemanly ease for 
which his only training has been 
in the barrack and canteen. 
Further, Jones proceeds to point 
out certain civilians of various 
degrees and provinces, who are 
more or less known to him; while 
Brown reciprocates by indicating 
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those officers of British regiments, 
native corps, or civil employ, with 
whom he has any acquaintance, or 
whom he knows by sight. But 
then even an old stager such as 
Jones may be mistaken, and, for 
example, call attention to a dressy 
individual of oily demeanour as ‘a 
very nice gentlemanly young fel- 
low, you know’—‘ probably a young 
civilian of Madras’—when in truth 
the nice person alluded to is only 
an apprentice going out to mix 
drugs and retail tooth-brushes, &c. 
in a chemist’s shop in Calcutta. 
But doubts as to the identity of 
fellow-passengers are to a great 
extent cleared up in the course of 
a few days. The steamer-atmo- 
sphere ripens acquaintance with 
marvellous celerity; and people 
who never met before in their lives 
when first they were brought 
together at Marseilles, become, 
before they reach Alexandria, 
sworn friends or ardent lovers. 
How very rife intimacy becomes 
in the genial air of the Mediterra- 
nean may be best judged from the 
following little episode of real life. 
There are seated at the saloon 
table of a steamer, in the Red Sea, 
three persons, One is a man of 
mature age, loud voice, and unpa- 
ralleled assurance, who is going out 
to India, leaving a wife in England; 
another is a younger man, with 
much the same qualifications of 
voice and assurance but no wife; 
and the third is a damsel of twenty 
summers, and not too prepossessing 
appearance, who is proceeding to 
India for the first time, to marry 
there upon her arrival the hus- 
band of her choice. But what is 
the improving conversation in which 
this interesting trio are engaged 
for the benefit of themselves and 
about a hundred other passengers ? 
Is the senior of the party acting 
as Mentor to the others—pouring 
out words of wisdom, the reason- 
ings of the philosopher, or the 
consoling dogmgs of the pions 
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Christian—to which the younger 
ones reverentially listen? They 
have all just parted with those 
board-ship acquaintances who from 
Suez take their course in another 
steamer, and for the philosopher 
and preacher alike there exists the 
opportunity of speaking about the 
vanity of human wishes, the eva- 
nescence of human joys, and so forth. 
But are the members of this trio 
moralising in this sort? Not a bit 
of it! Rather it should be said 
that they are immoralising ; for all 
three, led by the grey-headed pater- 
familias, are talking about the 
objects of their flirtations on board 
the steamer they have left. The 
married man bewailing his lot at 
having been parted from a young 
spinster who might have been his 
daughter as far as age is concerned ; 
the bachelor bemoaning over his 
separation from a married woman 
who was on the way to join her 
husband ; and the fair fiancée, who 
looks forward to being united to 
one man in the course of a fort- 
night, talking much sentimental 
twaddle about that unkind fate 
which sunders her from anotherman 
whom she never met with until 
within the last fortnight, and who 
has no more idea of marrying her 
than liquidating the national debt. 

Happily acquaintance does not 

often ripen to such purpose, or con- 
' versation assume such a tone as is 
above described. Wives going out 
to India to join their husbands, or 
coming home from India to join 
their children, and girls going out 
to marry men to whom they are, or 
hope to be, engaged, constitute no 
small section of the overland steamer 
community. But the former are 
generally too wrapt up in domestic 
matters to give their whole atten- 
tion to a flirtation, and at all events 
too prudent to talk about it; while 
the latter, even supposing they had 
the inclination, are generally too 
well watched by some lynx-eyed 
chaperone, to haye the necessary 
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opportunity. But the exigencies of 
the voyage inevitably bring about 
some degree of intimacy between 
many passengers of both sexes who 
were strangers but a short time 
before, and we will see how, being 
introduced to one another, the pas- 
sengers combine for the general 
entertainment. 

Few are the voyagers upon that 
Eastern route who are adventurous 
enough to propose any active amuse- 
ment in the early portion of the day. 
Before breakfast the ladies do not 
appear, and up to that time those 
of the male sex are sufficiently em- 
ployed in struggling for their bath 
and through their dressing perfor- 
mances. After breakfast ensues a 
period of calm repose, wherein it is 
necessary for the smoking section to 
indulge in cigar or pipe, while the 
other section dozes over a novel or a 
piece of fancy work. Lunch brings 
this period to a termination, but, 
possibly, only to inaugurate a new 
régime of pipe, cigar, novel-reading, 
and general drowsiness. But after 
dinner, and sometimes after lunch, 
people think of what is to be done 
to amuse themselves after a grega- 
rious manner. Croquet played with 
flat discs instead of balls is intro- 
duced for the exercise and relaxa- 
tion of the fair sex; and quoits, 
bowls, and bull answer the same 
purpose (besides stimulating a little 
quiet gambling) with the ruder 
sex. Quoits, it may be observed, 
is the land game, only that the 
quoit is a circular piece of rope, 
and the object aimed at a pail. 
Bowls is nothing but the nine-pins 
played on shore; and Bull is a 
game the players in which try to 
score a certain number (50 or 100) 
by throwing leaden discs covered 
with canvass into squares that are 
numbered 1 to 10. The bull board 
is, however, divided into twelve 
squares, and, while the numbers 1 to 
10 occupy ten of these, the remaining 
two squares are occupied by a bull’s 
head. The bull’s head squares are 
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two of the easiest to be made, and 
the result of making them (i.e. of 
lodging the disc in either) is that 
10 are taken off the score of the 
thrower. These are the recognised 
athletic sports of the P. and O. 
steamer—these are to the Anglo- 
Indian voyager what the cestus 
and the chariot were to the young 
patrician athlete of ancient Greece 
—and it only occasionally happens 
that they are interlarded by games 
calling for a greater display of 
energy or strength. 

Cards, backgammon, chess, &c. 
have their votaries and victims here 
as elsewhere in the world. Old 
Dr. M‘Gillicaddam will sit down 
and play backgammon for sixpenny 
points with man, woman, or child 
for any number of hours between 
10 a.m. and that untoward moment 
when the lights are put out for the 
night. Dr. M‘Gillicaddam and cau- 
tious men of his stamp have been 
known to almost pay their pas- 
sage-money out of their winnings— 
working their passage as it were by 
throwing doublets—but there are 
many less careful gamblers to whom 
this tortuous method of winning 
sixpence does not commend itself. 
There are generally in a crowded 
steamer two or three whist parties, 
who sit down occasionally between 
noon and dinner, and invariably 
(Sundays excepted) during the post- 
prandial period. There are steady 
old players to whom a revoke or a 
misplayed card is an offence of a 
far greater character than any re- 
cognised by the penal code—un- 
comfortable people who criticise the 
play of each hand as though it were 
a newly published novel, asking 
why that lead in hearts was not re- 
turned—that queen pressed —or 
trumps led—with as much solemnity 
as if upon the solution of the ques- 
tion depended the welfare of Eu- 
rope or the solvency of the Bank of 
England. The whist-players of this 
stamp play in an atmosphere of re- 
ligious silence, and whether the 
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points be the gold mohurs of the 
Bengal Club or shillings, think of 
nothing but the game in hand. 
Then there are whist-players of 
quite another calibre—happy gam- 
blers, who look upon the scientific 
game much in the same way as 
they do vingt-et-un, and, trusting 
the game to Fortune and four by 
honours, combine card-playing with 
all the delights of conversation and 
badinage. To menof this class, how- 
ever, whist is not always as accept- 
able as loo or some other round 
game that involves no pretence at 
great mental exercise, and so one 
finds them collected six or eight 
strong for a turn at Fortune’s wheel 
as long as the hand of Fate holds 
them up out of the slough of com- 
plete insolvency, grouped together 
in some secluded nook on the fore- 
castle or quarter-deck by day, and 
in the saloon at night they play loo 
(unlimited) for points that vary from 
one anna (1}d.) to four annas (6¢.). 
Men of all ages and very varying 
means may be there. Colonel A. 
who can afford to throw away zool. 
sits side by side with young Cornet 
B. who cannot afford to lose twenty 
shillings. C. joins the party with a 
pocketful of gold and silver taken 
from his cash-box, D. is there with 
a pocketful of cards for writing 
1.0.U.’s upon, his cash-box contain- 
ing no medium of exchange more 
substantial than his own paper. And 
it is observed after a few days that 
some of the loo party retire from the 
contest and thereafter are models of 
economy who defy the allurements 
of the lotteries &c. in which nearly 
everybody joins, and deny them- 
selves every enjoyment not furnished 
by the steamer—from a run on 
shore at one of the coaling stations 
to a bottle of soda-water. 

That form of gambling which 
is most general on board these 
steamers, is that of lotteries. An 
hour or the day of twelve hours is 
divided into parts equal in number 
to the number of subscribers to the 
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lottery: each subscriber draws a 
ticket, having written upon it one 
of these fractional periods, and he 
who draws the time at which the 
anchor falls or the engine stops at 
the next port, wins the sweep. As 
the steamer approaches the next 
port a good deal of excitement exists 
among the sporting community as 
to the determination of the ques- 
tion of time. The fall of the anchor 
of the P. and O. steamer Bumbul- 
pore might be the running of Pero 
Gomez and Pretender for a 2,000 
guineas match, so keen is the 
anxiety displayed by betting men in 
respect of it. Now A.’s time is 
considered the favourite period, and 
A. is offered, but refuses, many times 
its original value. Five minutes 
later A.’s period is out of the field 
and has no market value whatever, 
even to B. who has bought up more 
than half the tickets, and stands to 
win 10/. or lose zol. And so on to 
the fatal moment when the anchor 
falls and the lottery is won—as 
likely as not won by somebody who 
was made, wolens volens, to take a 
ticket—who has never exhibited 
the slightest interest or hope in the 
result, and who is now calmly sleep- 
ing in his berth altogether unmind- 
ful of the windfall that is his. 

But games fail to interest or oc- 
cupy all—novels and magazines 
cease to be peculiarly entertaining 
when read a second time; and, 
accordingly, as soon as the chill of 
British insular reserve has been 
worn off, some of the passengers 
make attempts.at combining for the 
public amusement. There may be 
(there often is) a piano on board— 
an instrament that is principally 
dependent for its approach to con- 
cert pitch to the invigorating effects 
of sea air—and, given the piano, 
some one is sure to start the idea 
of having music—perhaps a regular 
concert—perhaps a ball. It cannot 
be said that the music is always of 
a very high order. Christy Min- 
strels mostly prevail. There is a 
good deal of ‘ Just before the battle, 
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mother,’ and ‘ Beautiful Nell’ me- 
lody. The audience hear quite as 
much as could be desired, even by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, of the interest- 
ing men and brothers, and women 
and sisters, who used to grow cot- 
ton in the Southern States of South 
America, but who now (happy ex- 
amples of the beauty of liberty) do 
nothing but vote the ticket and 
drink fluid as much like pure alco- 
hol as they can get it. But there 
may be other music. The passen- 
gers may have their minds elevated 
by ‘selections from operatic gems. 
They may be told in the words of 
the poet Bunn, and to the music 
of Balfe, how ‘When other lips 
and other hearts’ do something 
or other (what, we do not rightly 
remember); ‘then you'll remember 
me ;’ and, being told this in a feeble 
and uncertain voice that ascends to 
a high note with a screech and falls 
upon a low one with a gasp and 
groan, feel that they certainly will 
remember the vocalist for some 
time. Or, if fortunate, they may 
really hear good music pleasingly 
executed. But on the outward 
voyage mediocrity generally pre- 
vails. One man is as good as 
another, if not better, when no- 
body’s powers are known, and 
everybody gives himself his own 
character. Mr. A., who being 
asked if he can sing, replies that 
he can a little, has a voice which is 
a happy compound of the hamming 
of a blue-bottle in a narrow necked 
bottle and the groaning of a stone 
roller upon a gravel path. Miss Z., 
who also describes herself as sing- 
ing a little, possesses that amount 
of musical talent that enables her 
to pitch upon a true note about 
once ina bar. And as no one can 
very well say that he sings more or 
better than a little, Mr. A. and Miss 
Z. start fair with an amateur Sant- 
ley or Nielsson. Once at the piano 
there is no reason why the male 
A.’s and female Z.’s should not re- 
tain possession against all the talent 
of the world. On the homeward 
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voyage there is more chance of the 
performers being known and less 
probability of female mediocrity 
being exhibited. Mr. A., who used 
to say that he sang a little, has in 
the course of ten years’ Indian ex- 
perience been driven to the conclu- 
sion that he cannot sing at all; and 
Miss Z. (now Mrs. A. and the 
mother of seven children) has quite 
superseded her employment of sing- 
ing by the more useful though less 
romantic one of making bibs and 
mending infantile garments. But 
outward bound the field for the 
exhibition of discord or harmony 
diluted is a boundless prairie, and 
instances have been known of a 
grand concert taking place on board 
one of these vessels, the programme 
of which contained some two to two 
and a half dozen pieces vocal and 
instrumental, while the combined 
talents of the dozen performers 
would not give a musical result 
equal to the qualifications of the 
bass drum in the Covent Garden 
orchestra. It may be that the con- 
cert is got up in aid of some chari- 
table institution—some useful ob- 
ject such as the relief of the widows 
and orphans of shipwrecked sailors, 
or some questionable piece of bene- 
volence such as providing the beard- 
less and bootless Andamanese with 
shaving brushes and Warren’sblack- 
ing—but it does not always follow 
that the hand which is open to 
melting charity is accompanied by 
an ear that is deep to sounds of 
torture; and these concerts are, 
therefore, sometimes failures. 

A ball is not so easily contrived 
on board one of these steamers. 
Skylights and other fixtures inter- 
fere with the progress of dancers, 
and the captain and quartermaster 
have generally anti-‘lerpsichorean 
views that regard the extinguish- 
ment of the lights at the regulation 
hour as incomparably superior to 
the idea of keeping up the giddy 
waltz or melancholy quadrille far 
into the night. Besides there is 
generally a difficulty as to lady 
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partners. On the outward voyage, 
young ladies who are engaged do 
not care to dance, because the 
Charles or Harry, to whom they 
speed, may not approve of such a 
proceeding. Young ladies who are 
not engaged avoid this lightsome 
exercise because mamma has for- 
bidden it, or because it may militate 
against the realisation of some 
Charles or Harry who is yet an 
ideal. And while of the married 
ladies, many who can dance, will 
not; it often happens that most of 
those who will, cannot. On the 
homeward voyage the difficultyis the 
same though presented in another 
form. Here it is not ordinarily 
the objection raised by some absent 
Charles or Harry in esse or in posse; 
but the living and present obstacles 
of some half-dozen duplicate copies 
of the once ideal: the ladies are 
almost all wives, and many are grass 
widows; but to the majority, dan- 
cing has ceased to be a possibility— 
ill-health, the cares of the nursery, 
the veto of the absent husband pre- 
vent it—and though Ensign Pipps 
(who can dance everything from a 
minuet to a cellar-flap break-down, 
but cannot write half a dozen lines 
without as many errors of ortho- 
graphy) may persuade two or three 
giddy spinsters to whirl round the 
deck and break their shins in his 
company on the outward passage, 
he cannot cajole a dance—cajole he 
never so wisely—out of the ladies 
who are turned westward ho. 

But theatricals may be attempted 
with more hope of success. There 
are often stowed away in the hold 
of the overland steamer, some relics 
of bygone stage festivities—a pro- 
scenium, & scene or two, some mis- 
cellaneous scraps of wardrobe, and 
odds and ends of properties remain 
as evidences of the fact that former 
voyagers have attempted to pro- 
pritiate Thalia and Melpomene. 
Not unfrequently the doctor or the 
chief officer, or the purser, is a 
theatrical planet of the first magni- 
tude in the amateur celestial system, 
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quite ready to make the necessary 
arrangements for starting a tem- 
porary theatre, provided that he has 
it pretty well his own way in the 
management. But, failing this 
theatrical talent among the ships’ 
officers, it is generally found that 
some five or six of the passengers 
are (from their own modest estimate 
of their capabilities) just so many 
Garricks or Listons, Tooles or 
Sotherns who only require practice 
in prominent parts to bring out 
dramatic powers that shall electrify 
the world. Unhappily they have 
not had the desired opportunity 
hitherto. Captain Flats, who has 
been an amateur performer ever 
since he joined his regiment as an 
ensign, has never been cast, by the 
manager of his regimental corps 
dramatique, for any part more 
honourable than that of ‘ a corporal 
of the guard’ or a footman with two 
lines to speak and seventeen exits 
and entrances to make in silence. 
Lieutenant Grooves, with slightly 
superior qualifications, has only 
been permitted to undertake a mis- 
cellaneous and generally useful line, 
ranging from the young walking 
gentleman, in a very tight frock 
coat, very white trowsers, and a 
very brilliant necktie, to the heavy 
father, who persists in wearing the 
habiliments of his grandfather, who 
always carries a walking crutch be- 
hind his back, as if he were per- 
petually trying to put it into his 
pocket, or practising difficult bil- 
liard hazards with it, and who in- 
fallibly winds up the farce by bless- 
ing everybody, and giving away two 
or three million sterling. And Mr. 
Drop, Deputy Collector of Bubbli- 
ghar, has only been admitted to 
play third-rate parts upon the stage 
of Bubblighar, simply because the 
limited nature of Bubblighar society 
made it inevitable to have him or 
nobody. But Flats, Grooves, and 
Drop, among strangers to whom 
their capacity is unknown, are 
leading spirits in the theatrical 
department. They all talk know- 
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ingly of by-play, stage business, and 
the rest of the stage technicalities, 
and are all ready to cast any play 
in which they are allowed to assume 
the leading réle. Strangers are 
completely deceived by the glibness 
of these theatrical impostors, and 
accede to their proposals with little 
ornodemur. Generally the pieces 
selected are those farces of Maddi- 
son Morton’s, that are almost in- 
variably written for one player— 
the dramatis persone consisting of 
one character for Buckstone or 
Charles Mathews and three or four 
dummies that, except for the acci- 
dent of having to speak occasionally, 
might as well be played by mari- 
onettes. Flats will select Cool as 
a Cucumber, and cast himself for 
Plumper, and unless Grooves or 
Drop be present to dispute this fiat, 
Flats will carry his point and drive 
the audience mad by his insipid 
rendering of a part that the greatest 
histrionic power can only make 
tolerable. For amateurs of the 
Flats tribe believe implicitly in the 
Mortonian farce. The fact thai 
many works by that playwright are 
nearly the fac similes of several 
others does not disturb the faith 
that Flats places in them. Flats 
goes on repeating those trite quota- 
tions, ‘in my mind’s eye, Horatio,’ 
&c., that occur so frequently, or 
reiterates those oft recurring jokes 
that turn upon some mutilation of 
the Queen’s English, without feeling 
that they ever pall upon himself or 
can possibly pall upon other people. 
When Flats in a condition of stage 
excitement, having to say ‘pork 
chops and artichokes,’ speaks of 
‘hork chops and partichokes’ and 
then hurriedly corrects it into 
‘chork pops and chartipokes ’— 
Flats believes that he has uttered 
something that is an exquisite jest ; 
and is disappointed if everybody 
does not see it in the same light. 
But an audience composed of over- 
land passengers is generally an in- 
dulgent one. It is hardly possible 
to deal otherwise than leniently 
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with an actor who rehearses Cool as 
a Cucumber in the Red Sea when 
the heat makes the very mention of 
coolness a hollow mockery; and 
where there is so little of amusement 
it is something like entertainment 
to laugh at, if we cannot laugh 
with, the players who strut their 
hour upon the stage of the steamer. 

In this wise is beguiled the time 
occupied in the journey between 
Europe and India, and though our 
remarks have been more directly 
aimed at the outward bound voyage 
they are to a great extent applicable 
to the homeward trip also. There 
is a marked difference in the cha- 
racter of the living freight of the 
eastward and westward bound 
steamer, but the nature of the daily 
life of the passengers is much the 
same whichever way the prow may 
be directed. On the outward as 
upon the homeward vessels there 
are many men of from ten to twenty 
years’ Indian experience whose east- 
ern career is not yet completed ; but 
while on the outward passage the 
remainder of the party are mostly 
young ladies going out to be mar- 
ried, and young men full of hope 
in the resources of the yet untried 
East, we find on the homeward 
journey that the remnant is com- 
posed of sick wives, sorrowing 
widows, crying children, sent home 
for education, and men of mature 
age who have left India for ever. 
But saddest of all the sights that can 
be seen on board a homeward bound 
steamer is that of some invalid— 
some soldier of civilisation who has 
been struck down in the struggle 
against that insidious foe climate— 
brought there on the bare chance 
that he may survive the voyage 
and, England once reached, re- 
cover. It may be that the invalid 
is a wife who has lingered too long 
by the side of her husband, or a 
father who has stayed on, contrary 
to all medical advice, that one year 
more that kills so many who might, 
flying in time, live for some time to 
come. Brought on board, the only 
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chance for her or him is that sea 
air will bring some degree of 
strength before the Red Sea is 
reached. In the Arabian Sea, in 
the Bay of Bengal, and in the 
Indian Ocean, fresh breezes fan the 
wan and sickly cheek, and the heat 
is rarely excessive. But passing 
through the Gate of Tears into the 
terrors of the Red Sea trip, the 
race with death is a losing one 
unless strength has been given to 
endure it. Hereaway it is often a 
struggle with those in full health 
to breathe; people of both sexes 
make it the study of their daily ex- 
istence to discover the place where 
the heat is least intolerable; and 
men, women, and children crowd 
the deck at night—sleeping (or 
trying to sleep) upon mattresses and 
rugs spread on skylight benches, 
and the planks. To sit in the 
saloon without a punkah is intoler- 
able. To live in the small cabins 
below is an impossibility. And, 
when the season is at the worst, the 
feelings of sensitive passengers, 
already sufficiently moved by self- 
ish motives, are kept the more 
keenly alive by the spectacle of 
stout gentlemen staving off heat 
apoplexy from moment to moment 
by the constant application of ice 
and wet cloths to the head. Many 
succumb to the trials of this me- 
lancholy sea; the waves that we 
read of as covering the hosts of 
Pharaoh are too often the grave 
of the Anglo-Indian who looks in 
vain through the heat mist to sight 
that shore which he shall never 
reach. But to the ordinary out- 
ward bound passenger the Red 
Sea is only one of the disagreeables 
to be submitted to on going to 
India. He classes it with mosqui- 
toes and the necessity of learning 
the Oordoo language; and being 
prepared beforehand with extremely 
light garments, he puts on the most 
ethereal costume that civilisation 
or society permit and gets through 
the hot passage without any great 
disturbance of his philosophy. 
II 
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THE COST OF 


T is not easy to predict what are 
the chances as to duration and 
success of the present attempt 
at parliamentary government in 
France, and it would be idle to 
indulge in mere conjecture. Even 
the real mental attitude of the 
Emperor towards it is doubtful. 
It may be that he has accepted it 
as an inevitable result of the rising 
national feeling against Casarism 
and its errors and results—a feeling 
of which the late general election 
was only one of many indications ; 
that something of the indolence 
and fatalism of advancing years is 
creeping over him; and that age 
and disease have enfeebled that 
pertinacious and resolute volition 
which was once so strong, and in- 
disposed him alike for the effort 
and the risk of a struggle of which, 
under no circumstances, would the 
issue be wholly satisfactory. It 
may be—and is more probable— 
that his shrewd, patient and tor- 
tuous intelligence sees its way, by 
a frank and apparently cordial, if 
somewhat passive, acquiescence in 
the popular will, to turning the re- 
sult of the experiment, whether 
that result be failure or success, to 
his own advantage. If parliamen- 
tary government should once more 
run the vessel on the rocks; if 
parties have not yet learned the 
zreat lesson of compromise, and 
should still prefer deadly warfare to 
profitable co-operation ; if patriots 
with discrepant views and hopes 
should be still irreconcilable, should 
insist upon all or nothing, as they 
hitherto have always done, and 
should be again mad and passionate 
enough to attempt by an appeal to 
violence to escape the defeat re- 
sulting from an appeal to the voting 
urn; if once more an upsetting of 
all that is and a reversal of all that 
has been done shall be regarded as 
@ necessary preliminary to the in- 
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auguration of the new régime ; and 
if an inability to submit to any 
ascendancy but that of an autocrat 
upon the throne, and the usual 
promptitude of journalists and poli- 
ticians to abuse their recovered 
freedom, shall demonstrate that 
France is still not ripe for con- 
stitutional proceedings ;—then the 
Emperor may reasonably hope that, 
amid the anarchy and confusion and 
alarm which will ensue, the saner 
portion of the people,—weary of 
the conflict and disgusted with the 
spectacle— will regret his rule, 
and without exertion on his part 
may call him back to the helm 
once more, and offer him a sceptre 
safer and more absolute than ever. 
He may, moreover, as still the 
practical head of the Executive, 
feel strong enough to allow the 
experiment to be fairly tried, and 
under securer conditions than be- 
fore; for there are two features in 
the position of affairs in France 
never before combined. The army 
stationed in Paris has such complete 
and unquestioned command of the 
city that, as long as it remains 
loyal, the wildest mob would be 
utterly powerless, and would feel 
itself to be so ;—insurrection and 
barricades would be put down at 
once, and no real rising could gain 
head enough to be formidable ;— 
and that the army is, as a whole, 
devoted to the Emperor has never, 
we believe, been seriously doubted. 
Anarmy under a competent and de- 
termined chief always obeys orders 
in the first instance; the instinct of 
military discipline and obedience 
operates more promptly and instan- 
taneously than any other feeling; 
and it is not till doubt and dis- 
affection have been allowed to com- 
municate from regiment to regiment 
and to become organised, that it 
ever practically interferes to make 
soldiers hesitate or refuse to act. 
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The Emperor, therefore, could at 
any moment interfere to maintain 
peace and order whenever they 
were clearly menaced, and would 
interfere with deadly and decisive 
effect ; and, moreover, he would be 
able to interfere with the cordial 
approbation of the vast majority of 
the citizens ;—for the republicans, 
the only really enthusiastic, earnest, 
and aggressive party in France, are 
distinctly not popular with the 
nation at large, nor with the upper 
and middle classes, who in Paris 
especially dread and deprecate 
émeutes and civil strife. The revo- 
lutionists for once are a minority, 
and probably a small one; and at 
present have to deal with antago- 
nists at least as determined as them- 
selves, and far better organised, as 
well as holding a more commanding 
position. 

If on the other hand, taught by 
the lessons of the past, the consti- 
tutionalists should avoid the rocks 
on which they have hitherto made 


shipwreck, and succeed in really 
establishing and working parlia- 
mentary government, their success 
may not impossibly secure for the 
Emperor the object nearest to his 
heart. At all events he may not un- 


reasonably think so. He may well 
argue that, perhaps, the substitution 
of constitutional government for Ce- 
sarism im France, offers the best 
chance for the continuance of the 
Buonapartean dynasty. It may not 
be a very sure chance, but is it not 
the most promising, and possibly 
the only one? The Emperor him- 
self, at the age of sixty and 
with a shattered frame, could not 
long actually hold the reins of 
power—such sort of power as he 
has hitherto wielded. His son, a 
child of fourteen, obviously could 
not hold them for an hour, nor 
could he even if he were five 
and twenty. Neither a failing old 
man, nor an immature young one, 
can play the autocrat in France. 
‘Despotisms,’ says J. H. Newman, 
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‘require great men: constitutions jog 
on without them.’ But either father 
or son would suffice for that pageant 
of rule, a constitutional monarch 
afterthe English type. The Emperor 
might find repose and safety behind 
the screen of a responsible ministry 
chosen by the Chamber, and pos- 
sibly something also of recovered 
popularity. He might watch, with 
a kind of grim and Mephistophelian 
delight, the various blunders of suc- 
cessive cabinets, and the popular 
disgust they would arouse, and 
might trust the people and the 
press to make the frequent reflec- 
tion: ‘ Ah, the Emperor would not 
have been so stupid!’ He might 
still get credit by timely sugges- 
tions, and reap applause by judicious 
vetoes. As soon as he ‘ reigned, but 
did not govern,’—as soon as he was 
in the position of a sovereign who 
could ‘do no wrong,’—his ministers 
would be the scapegoats, and the 
fits of national indignation would 
pass him by unharmed. His en- 
feebled powers, and his son’s unde- 
veloped ones, might be quite ade- 
quate to the unexacting position 
which, under such a régime, would 
be theirs. His son might then suc- 
ceed him without the country feel- 
ing the transfer of the fainéant 
sceptre. The necessity for a revo- 
lution, or a change of dynasty, on 
his death would be superseded. Nay 
more; it is by no means certain 
that the ambitious parliamentary 
chiefs who would then be ministers, 
as well as their rivals who hoped 
to be, might not prefer the sove. 
reignty of a boy, with a languid 
regency and a long minority, to the 
stronger volition and the distincter 
individuality of the Comte de Cham- 
bord or the Comte de Paris. It is 
certain they would prefer it to a 
republic, as giving them greater 
power and less disturbance. The 
frank and candid establishment of 
a constitutional régime, therefore, 
may enlist the Thiers, the Favres, 
the Olliviers, and the Paradols—the 
112 
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whole set of the parliamentarians 
in fact—in favour of the conti- 
nuance of the present dynasty, when 
no other combination could do so. 
And Napoleon, who is very shrewd 
and very far-sighted, may see this 
at least as clearly as we do. 

It is, then, quite upon the cards 
that whatever may be the issue of 
the present attempt at constitutional 
government in France, Louis Napo- 
leon may be the gainer. But, how- 
ever this may turn out in the end, 
there can be little doubt that the 
old régime, the Ceesarism which has 
now ruled the country for nearly 
twenty years, is for a time, at least, 
at an end. It is a good opportu- 
nity, therefore, to consider what it 
has cost Europe and France, and 
what it has done for both; to draw 
out a sort of debtor and creditor 
account between Napoleon IIT. and 
his age, and strike such a balance 
as we may. Something must be 
conjectural, no doubt, because poli- 
tical events are often long before 
their full bearing and consequences 
are reaped or can be discerned ; but 
still pretty ample materials exist, 
and may be handled with some con- 
fidence. We will begin with the 
debtor side of the balance sheet. 
And first, let us ascertain as nearly 
as we can, the pecuniary cost of the 
Imperial régime. 

A system or dynasty, however 
popular among the masses, which 
has risen either by force or by the 
favour of one class of the commu- 
nity, can rarely be otherwise than 
lavish in its expenditure. The peo- 
ple must be dazzled; the workmen 
must be employed and fed; the 
army must be kept in good humour; 
and if a means of doing all this can 
be contrived without resorting to 
increased taxation, the sole check 
upon lavish expenditure is removed. 
It will not surprise us, then, to 
learn that the rule of Napoleon ITI. 
has increased the national budget 
by upwards of 250,000,000 francs 
annually, or ten millions sterling. 
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francs 
1,770,000,0¢c0 
1,825,000,000 
1,926,000,000 
2,128,000,000 


Average expenditure 
in 1847-48 
. 1860 
» 1867-68 . 
Estimated, 1869 . 


The Emperor was far too: saga- 
cious to provide for this augmented 
outlay by fresh taxes: he trusted 
partly to the natural elasticity of 
the revenue under an expanded and 
stimulated trade, but still more to 
incessant borrowing, which his con- 
trivance for getting possession of 
the small savings of the millions 
by means of open loans, enabled him 
to do to almost any extent. Thus 
there has always been a deficit, and 
the deficit has been always met in 
the same way, with the following 
result : 


Public funded debt 
in 1850 
» 1860 
»» 1869 


frances 
5,020,000,000 
9:334,000,000 
+ 12,993,000,000 


That is to say, in the course of 
twenty years the Emperor has ma- 
naged to spend three hundred and 
twenty millions sterling more than 
his revenue, or sixteen millions an- 
nually. 

‘ L’empire c'est la paix,’ we were 
told shortly after the Emperor’s 
succession. Yet from the fall of 
the first Napoleon, to the advent of 
the second, Europe enjoyed an 
almost unbroken peace of a quarter 
of a century. Napoleon III. has 
waged three of the most costly and 
sanguinary wars on record. What 
the Mexican expedition cost is not 
known, and certainly will never be 
officially stated; but the expendi- 
ture on the Crimean and Italian 
wars is given by the author of Ten 
Years of Imperialism in France,—a 
well-informed and by no means un- 
friendly writer—as 1,859 millions 
of francs. What it cost in life cannot 
be confidently stated, but the aggre- 
gate sacrifice of French soldiers 
and sailors during the Emperor's 
wars, is calculated on apparently 
reliable data, to have been not less 
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than 120,000 men; viz. 95,000 by 
wounds and disease in the Crimean 
war, 15,000 in the Italian campaign, 
and 10,000 in the Mexican and 
other distant expeditions. These 
figures are taken from the Guerres 
contemporaines of M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu. 

Two other facts may aid us in 
arriving at a correct general impres- 
sion. The conscription, which 
demanded 80,000 men yearly when 
the Emperor ascended the throne, 
averaged 124,000 from 1854-59, 
and has. been 100,000 since, besides 
having been still further increased 
by the recent law. The French 
army, which numbered 404,000 in 
1850, reached 596,000 in 1868. So 
at least it appears according to the 
best figures we can procure from 
the Annuaire de la Statistique, the 
Almanach de Gotha, and elsewhere. 
But no one who has not tried, is 
aware how difficult it is to get the 
exact truth from French official 
statements, whether military or 
financial. Thus the Almanach de 
Gotha gives the effective strength of 
the French army in 1847 at 286,000, 
and General Balfour (a first-rate 
authority), at 368,000. The same 
writer gives the ‘effective’ army in 
1850 at 404,000, in 1860 at 465,000, 
while the Annuaire gives it for 1868 
at 419,000 in actual service, and 
177,000 of reserve,—adding ‘ L’ef- 
fectif général de nos forces mili- 
taires était donc de 596,000.’ The 
entire expenditure for army and 
navy in France was 16} millions 
sterling in 1850, and 27h in 1863. 
(General Balfour.) It can scarcely 
be less now, though stated only for 
1869 at 22 millions; but the con- 
fasion between ‘ ordinary’ and ‘ ex- 
traordinary ’ expenses, prevents us 
trusting to these figures as complete. 
On the indirect evils to the physical 
and economical efficiency of the 
French people by the withdrawal of 
so large and select a portion of the 
population from marriage and in- 
dustrial pursuits for so many of the 


most vigorous years of life, we need 
not dwell. It notoriously diminishes 
the agricultural resources of the 
country, and is gradually deterio- 
rating the physical qualities of the 
race. By the last return it appears 
that 5 per cent. of the young 
conscripts are rejected as under 
size (the requisite height heing 
only five feet one inch), and more 
than 26 per cent. for disqualifying 
infirmities of one sort or another. 
That is to say, one third of the 
young men of France are unfit for 
military service. 

When shortly after the coup d’état, 
the Emperor commenced those 
extensive demolitions and erections 
in Paris which were at once to 
remodel the metropolis and to find 
artificial employment for the artisans 
and ‘dangerous classes,’—it was 
wittily said—‘ Ce gouvernement-ci 
est condamné aux travaux forcés en 
perpétuité.’ From an official return 
just published it appears that the 
total sum thus expended by M. 
Haussman in the last seventeen 
years, is 84,700,000l., of which the 
city has paid nearly half out of its 
own resources, leaving 43,800,000l. 
to be defrayed by loans. To set 
against this, however, it may be 
urged that the revenue of the 
municipality has been largely in- 
creased during this period, partly 
owing to the extension of the 
boundaries of the Banlieue, and the 
consequent augmentation of the 
octrot receipts, and partly to the 
much higher rents obtainable for 
the new buildings than for the old. 
Similar sums (in proportion) have 
been spent in other great towns, 
such as Marseilles, Bordeaux and 
Lyons; but to what exact extent 
we have not been able to ascertain. 
On the whole, however, the aggre- 
gate of his semi-political industrial, 
and for the most part unproductive, 
outlay durimg the present reign 
must certainly exceed one hundred 
millions sterling. 

We have thus far confined our 
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investigation to the Emperor's 
debtor account with France alone. 
What he has cost the rest of Europe, 
directly and indirectly, it is more 
difficult to ascertain, though the 
sum total must be considerably 
heavier. All we can do is to give 
a few significant figures which may 
enable us to arrive at something 
like a rational conjecture. From 
the fall of the first empire, to the 
advent of the second, Europe en- 
joyed five and twenty years of pro- 
found peace, broken only by local 
revolutions and occasional skir- 
mishes. Since a Napoleon reap- 
peared upon the scene, this fortunate 
condition has been exchanged for 
one of armed peace, interrupted by 
frequent and bloody wars. It is 
impossible to say that this disas- 
trous alteration has not been owing 
in the main, more or less directly, to 
the present Emperor. His election 
as President, his rash language on 
his accession to that dignity, the 
coup d'état, his name alone, his pe- 
eculiar character and restless dis- 
position, were at once received as a 
standing menace to Great Britain 
and the Continent. There was an 
immediate increase to the naval and 
military forces of nearly every 
nation. Louis Napoleon set about 
the most extensive and ingenious 
inventions and improvements in the 
art of war, and all other European 
States were forced, in mere self- 
defence, to follow his example. All 
armies were increased, and every 
army became enormously more 
costly. For more than half of this 
augmentation Louis Napoleon must, 
in strict justice, be held responsible. 
He has contrived to keep the whole 
of Europe in hot water ever since 
his accession. The precise amount 
of what we owe him in this matter 
we cannot ascertain, because we do 
not know exactly what the defen- 
sive forces of each State twenty 
years since numbered or cost. 
Probably the aggregate increase has 
been a million of men and fifty 
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millions of money annually. In 
Great Britain our army and navy 
cost 17,000,000]. in 1848, and 
26,000,000l, in 1869. Russia had 
568,000 men under arms in 1848, 
and 726,000 in 1869, besides a 
ready reserve of 430,000 more. The 
Prussian army numbered 127,000 in 
1850, 212,000 in 1860, and 312,000 
in 1869. If France would only be 
content with her influence and her 
boundaries, two thirds of the armies 
of Europe might be disbanded. 
France, therefore, may fairly be 
debited with their expenses. Look 


at the following picture, drawn by 
The Economist in September 1867 : 


If there is a State in Europe which, from 
its position, the character of its military 
geography, the strength of its natural and 
artificial obstacles, ought to feel the intense 
satisfaction of complete security, it is 
France. Combined, Europe would find it 
almost hopeless to assail her; yet she 
thirsts for more soldiers, more armaments, 
more fortresses, and her action abroad stirs 
up doubt, apprehension, and of course 
counter armaments. If France would sit 
still and mind her own affairs, her present 
host of soldiers would more than suffice 
her needs. At this moment she can put in 
the field five armies, each a hundred thou- 
sand strong, but a defensive attitude does 
not please her, and so her Government de- 
mand the means of putting seven hundred 
thousand men in the field. Prussia, strug- 
gling to maintain her new gains and found 
a real German Empire, is actually laying 
hands upon every effective male within her 
reach ; moved thereto, partly by the in- 
fluence of custom, chiefly by dread of a 
coalition. Russia is fanning the fires of 
insurrection all through the East, and 
swelling to their full limit the enormous 
armies she has on foot. Even Italy, all 
but bankrupt, chin deep in deficits, main- 
tains a large public force; and Belgium, 
although styled neutral in the language of 
diplomacy, feels bound to array scores of 
thousands more than she would need were 
it certain her neutrality would be respected. 
Austria trembles at every breath, runs 
forth to seek strange alliances, and spends 
on soldiering sums disproportioned to her 
means. When the cost of an armed peace 
is draining every exchequer, it is not sur- 
prising that capital should shrink back at 
the mere mention of loans. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and at this height of modern civilisation, 
the military peace establishment of Europe 
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consists of 2,800,000 men, while the war 
establishment rises to the awful total of 
5,000,000. The cost of the peace array of 
the European States does not fall far short 
of 80,000,000/. annually— eight hundred 
millions (an English National Debt) every 
ten years. Austria keeps on foot perma- 
nently 278,137 men, at a charge of 
8,876,300/.; Spain expends 4,200,000l. 
upon 234,426 men; France maintains 
404,000 men under arms, and pays 
14,000,000/, for the luxury; Italy, out 
of her well-drained treasury, devotes 
6,603,444/. to an army 222,321 strong; the 
peace establishment of North Germany 
cannot now fall far short of 300,000 men, 
nor the cost fall much below 8,000,c00/. 
The huge Russian levy of 800,000 men ex- 
tracts from their national chest 15,250,000. ; 
while our own Regulars, Militia, and Vo- 
lunteers, are maintained for the trifling sum 
of 14,569,279/. These are the principal 
items in the dread account, and the smaller 
States complete the fulltale. Eight nations 
spend on their soldiers and establishment 
72,000,000/, These sums, in gross and in 
detail, represent the annual rate at which 
we insure an uncertain peace—a peace in- 
terrupted by three great wars in fifteen 
years, and now in extreme peril of a whole- 
sale breaking up. It is a charming monu- 
ment of human ‘wisdom, an excellent 
testimony to the good government of 
nations, this expenditure upon non-produc- 
tive employment. But this does not repre- 
sent the total cost of the warlike machinery. 
Five States—Austria, Spain, France, Eng- 
land, and Italy—employ 213,887 men for 
sea service, and spend upwards of seventeen 
millions on their navies. Including Russia 
and the smaller States, the total expendi- 
ture for military and naval purposes in 
Europe is not less than 100,000,000/. per 
annum. The worst of it is, that when this 
vast outlay has been made, Europe is not 
one whit more certain of tranquillity, nor is 
any one of the several States assured that 
it will not have to fight for its life. That 
constitutes the ‘irony of the situation.’ 

But when we have summed up the actual 
cost of this array by sea and land, the total 
falls short of the enormous penalty levied 
upon the nations. Who can truly estimate 
the additional loss arising from the forced 
abstinence of two millions and a half of 
men in the prime and vigour of life from 
reproductive labour. Suppose we estimate 
their probable earnings, if employed, at one 
shilling per diem, the total loss per week 
of six days is no less than 750,000/., or 
39,000,000/. perannum. ‘To this we should 
add the difference between their wages and 
the value of their productions, and, if we 
only double it, the total exceeds the whole 
revenue of France. If we were to set down 
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200,000,000/. a year as the total loss to 
Europe in hard cash, and #s a consequence 
of compulsory abstinence from labour, we 
should not be far wrong, especially if we 
include the evil effect of insecurity on 
enterprise. 

There can be no doubt that both 
the Crimean and the Italian wars 
were entirely owing to Louis Napo- 
leon. But for his restless temper, 
the question of the protection of the 
Holy Places would never have been 
mooted to revive the Eastern diffi- 
culties. It was entirely his zeal 
and pertinacity that dragged Eng- 
land into the Russian war of 1854. 
Our people, indeed, were not unwill- 
ing, or at least were easily aroused ; 
but at the outset nearly all our 
leaders were reluctant to engage in 
so hazardous an enterprise. Without 
the Emperor’s initiative, again, the 
war of liberation in Italy could 
never have been attempted; and it 
is more than probable, that unless 
Austria had been so materially 
weakened both in prestige and 
military resources by that war, the 
Prussian war of 1866 would never 
have occurred. Now let us see 
what the Crimean and Italian wars 
cost the combatants in blood and 
money. Weaccept the calculations 
of the author of Guerres contem- 
poraines, believing them to be in 
the main as correct as they are 
careful. In the former war he 
estimates : 


Loss of life by 
wounds and disease 


Expenditure 


£66,000,000 
74,000,000 
2,000,000 
16,000,000 
160,000,000 


France 
England 
Piedmont 
Turkey 
Russia 


95,615 
22,182 
2,194 
35,000 
630,000 


| 


784,991 £318,000,000 


Total 


This is the direct cost; the addi- 
tional indirect losses cannot be even 
approximately ascertained. The 
Italian war was not quite so costly or 
so sanguinary, but then it only lasted 
for a few weeks. M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu gives the account thus: 
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| Loss of life Cost in money 
: | 7, 775 | £15,c00,000 
8,650 | 26,c00,c0oo 
6,5 


75 | 10,200,000 


France . 
Austria 
Piedmont. . | 


| 
| 63,000 


‘| £51,200,c00 
Looking at the aggregate of these 
figures, would it be extravagant to 
conjecture that the Emperor, since 
his accession, has cost Europe 
MILLION OF LIVES and FIVE HUNDRED 
MILLIONS OF MONEY? Almost cer- 
tainly, if we take into account 
secondary as well as primary losses, 
this estimate is below the truth. 


But graver sins than that of 
lavish and mischievous expenditure 
are charged against the Imperial 
régime. It is said to have not only 
increased—it certainly did not in- 
troduce—the low tone of public 
morality already prevalent in 
France, but to have vulgarised and 
corrupted both politics and adminis- 
tration. To a considerable extent 
the charge must be admitted to be 
true. Jobbery and corruption had 
indeed grown fearfully common 
during the later years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, and, as we all re- 
member, some flagrant instances 
which came to light in 1847 had 
no small share in arousing that 
popular disgust which made that 
monarch’s fall so speedy and so 
ignominious. During the brief 
period of the republic which suc- 
ceeded, there was much incapacity 
and grievous waste, but probably 
not much actual dishonesty or mal- 
versation, But with the growing 
ambition of the President the flood 
of corruption set in, and could not 
be checked thereafter; for the pur- 
chase of purchasable men and 
classes was one of his most effica- 
cious means, and when success had 
crowned his schemes his tools had 
to be handsomely rewarded, and 
new supporters had to be bought 
from day to day. It is true that 
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the ministers whom the Emperor 
has summoned to his councils—or, 
to speak more correctly, has ap- 
pointed to desks in his bureau— 
have, with perhaps two exceptions, 
been far meaner and poorer crea- 
tures, as well as less able and ex- 
perienced, than those who served 
his predecessor ; but, the coup d’ état 
once resolved on and accomplished, 
this was an inevitable consequence 
of the position. Louis Napoleon 
would fain have secured the ser- 
vices of tried and competent states- 
men, if he could; but, in the first 
place, the fundamental theory of 
the Empire, that of the personal 
government of the Emperor, forbade 
him to employ ministers who would 
have had individual ideas to insist 
upon and carry out—ideas often far 
less just and sagacious than his own; 
—and, in the second place, nearly 
all politicians of eminence and note 
were invincibly hostile to the new 
régime, which had not only wholly 
overthrown their system and re- 
duced them to insignificance, but 
had rudely maltreated them in the 
first process of its inauguration. 
As a fact we are inclined to believe 
that Louis Napoleon has generally 
selected his ministers from the best 
materials at his command; and be- 
fore we blame him too severely for 
the general coarseness of the tools 
he has employed, we must bear in 
mind two considerations: the first, 
that this grievous defect in his ad- 
ministration was involved in and an 
inseparable result of the means by 
which he rose to supreme power, in 
defence or excuse of which we have 
not one word to say; and secondly, 
that though his ministers have, as 
a rule, been far less able and more 
vulgar than those of Louis Philippe, 
it can scarcely be said that their 
political morality has been lower. 
We have only to read the notorious 
history of the cleverest of them all, 
M. Thiers, and to remember certain 
episodes of his ministerial career, 
notably his conduct in 1840, as well 
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as one or two of his speeches since 
he re-entered the Chamber, to feel 
satisfied that neither M. Rouher nor 
M. Thouvenel were one whit more 
unscrupulous; and, to come to a 
far more respectable name, that of 
M. Guizot, the recollection of the 
Pritchard controversy, the Spanish 
marriages, and the advocacy of the 
Pope’s temporal sovereignty which 
he—azealous Protestant—has lately 
volunteered, forbid us to hold him 
up as a standard by which poli- 
tical purity or honesty can be 
reputably measured. It is true that 
comparison, however favourable, is 
not exoneration; but, after all, in 
questions of relative public morality, 
the whole issue depends upon whe- 
ther a man is loftier or lower than 
his contemporary compatriots. 

As to the political morality of the 
Emperor himself, it is difficult to 
avoid a somewhat cynical conclu- 
sion; but exaggeration, either of 
statement or of colouring, is surely 
as much out of place as justification 
would be. The coup d’état unques- 
tionably involved an amount of 
lying and conspiracy which will 
bear no discussion, a considerable, 
though probably not a needless, 
amount of violence, and a degree of 
deliberate cruelty which, though 
absurdly over-stated, was enough 
to affix a lasting stain to his repu- 
tation. For the rest, we do not 
know that he can be said to have 
been either more false or more 
grasping than other sovereigns and 
statesmen, while in many directions 
his notions have been sounder, his 
aims more sagacious, and his action 
more beneficent than is usual with 
such potentates. It is true that he 
has played fast and loose with Italy 
and Rome: but he was between two 
powerful influences and the horns 
of a perilous dilemma. It is true 
he abandoned the unhappy Maxi- 
milian whom he had betrayed into 
the position of Emperor of Mexico: 
but it is now plain that however 
villanously his generals there may 
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have behaved, the course of circum- 
stances and the state of feeling on 
both sides of the Atlantic left him 
absolutely no choice. It is true 
that he was not altogether a gene- 
vous ally in the Crimea: but when 
were Frenchmen either generous or 
just when military fame or con- 
venience are at stake? It is true 
he seized upon Savoy and Nice 
under the deceptive cover of a 
plebiscitum. All we can say is that 
we heard M. Guizot himself defend 
that seizure, and M. de Tocqueville 
declare that if Louis Napoleon ever 
obtained the frontier of the Rhine 
for France, he would excuse him 
all his malefactions, and forego all 
future opposition. And we heard 
an illustrious (Whig) English 
statesman, after a political experi- 
ence of fifty years, aver that of all 
the French rulers he had had to deal 
with, the Emperor was unquestion- 
ably the most truthful and reliable. 

But we must not allow our atten- 
tion to be diverted from the precise 
thesis before us. We are not deal- 
ing with the character of Louis Na- 
poleon, properly so called, nor with 
the sentence which history will 
pass on his virtues and misdeeds. 
We are endeavouring merely to 
draw up a balance-sheet of the good 
and the evil which, when all is 
realised and all accounts made up, 
he will be found to have wrought 
to Europe and to France. Whether, 
therefore, regarded from this point 
of view, his suppression of parlia- 
mentary government and his con- 
version of a republic into an auto- 
cracy, should be carried to the 
debtor or creditor side of the ac- 
count, is independent of the moral 
features of the transaction. Ad- 
mitting this limitation of the in- 
quiry, however, it is urged that he 
suppressed or fettered all freedom 
of speech and writing (freedom of 
individual action never was com- 
plete in France, and has not been 
much, if at all, curtailed by the 
Emperor), and that neither intellect 
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nor true progress can flourish where 
liberty is thus gagged. The bare 
allegation is in a great measure un- 
deniable. There remains the ques- 
tion, what is the measure of mis- 
chief wrought by the admitted 
facts? And, first, as to the extinc- 
tion or paralysis of parliament. We 
will not enter on the vexed ques- 
tions whether parliamentary insti- 
tutions are suitable for France; 
whether the Frenchmen of to-day 
are ripe for them; whether they 
can be made to work satisfactorily 
in concert with such a centralised 
bureaucracy as exists, and as seems 
about the most permanent thing 
that does exist, in that country. 
But how far was parliamentary go- 
vernment a blessing to the nation 
while it lasted? It cultivated a 


high and racy sort of eloquence: 
so far it was a valuable school and 
a fascinating arena of display. It 
stimulated the political interest of 
the people, and operated as a most 
efficient educator in public affairs. 


So far it was a good, but, as with 
ourselves, far from an unalloyed 
good ; for factions grew under the 
stimulus, and factions are rarely 
patriotic, and are usually inspired 
by the meanest and fiercest personal 
ambitions. Factions led to corrup- 
tion almost as lavish and shameless 
as that which flourishes under im- 
perialism. The history of parlia- 
mentaryism under the Orleanists is 
scarcely one on which Frenchmen 
can look back with unmixed pride. 
The question to be determined is— 
would a parliament during the last 
twenty years have actedmore wisely, 
or nobly, or beneficially than the 
Emperor has done? It may well 
be questioned. Perhaps even it 
may be confidently denied. Pro- 
bably it would not have been so 
daringly extravagant; but the Em- 
peror’s wild expenditure we have 
already carried to the debit side of 
his account. It might not have 
been more warlike, but its wars 
would have been less defensible. 
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It would certainly not have under- 
taken the disastrous Mexican expe- 
dition, but it would not improbably 
have embarked in a Polish crusade, 
just as futile and far less promising. 
It might, perhaps, not have forced 
on the Crimean war,—quite cer- 
tainly it never would have dreamed 
of anything so Quixotic or unselfish 
as the Italian one. What it might 
have done in the Roman affair it is 
hard to say: probably its action 
would have been still more un- 
generous than the Emperor’s has 
been. For we must remember that 
it was the French republic which 
crushed by violence the Roman 
one, against the avowed sympathies 
of the then President, and replaced 
the ecclesiastical tyrant on his de- 
serted throne. And the Emperor 
has twice attempted, and once at 
least with apparent sincerity, to 
withdraw his troops. It may well 
be doubted whether a Parisian par- 
liament would have done more. On 
the whole, therefore, we are in- 
clined, if not to give a verdict of 
acquittal on this indictment, at 
least to pass a lenient and hesita- 
ting sentence. As to the inaugura- 
tion of that more enlightened com- 
mercial policy which has already 
done so much for France, we know 
that a liberal parliament never 
would have entertained it for a 
moment. 

But the Emperor has gagged the 
press;—and that in English eyes is 
a heinous wrong, and in the latitude 
of England would be a grievous evil. 
But even here the facts should 
be scrutinised with something of 
judicial fulness, calmness, and im- 
partiality. He has subjected the 
journals no doubt to a rigid and 
arbitary control, has been peremp- 
tory, dogmatic, suspicious, narrow 
and severe, has checked all vigo- 
rous language, and silenced as far as 
he could all hostile opinion. Culpa 
sua, culpa maxima sua. Nevertheless 
he left books and first-class reviews 
wholly unfettered, unless by liability 
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to ordinary legal prosecution,— 
seldom or never by the way, we 
believe, actually resorted to in their 
case. And the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and Lanfrey’s life of the 
first Napoleon, have shown what 
could be published under this im- 
munity. Inthe next place, journals 
have always had a disturbing and 
dangerous influence in France, and 
more than one formidable rising 
might be traced to their exciting 
language; and the French radical 
newspapers of the hour, as well as 
the Irish national ones, are at hand 
to show us the lengths of incendiar- 
ism, falsehood, invective, and mis- 
guidance to which they will go 
when unfettered by the arm of 
power. Thirdly, so well is this ten- 
dency and this influence of French 
journalism known, that there never 
has been a Government in France 
which has not dealt with newspaper 
writing in a fashion which we in 
this country should have deemed 
unwise or unwarrantable. Were 


there no press prosecutions under 


Louis Philippe? Were there no 
coercive laws put in execution by M. 
Guizot? The Emperor has done 
what they did; only he has done it 
more effectually, more harshly, and 
more systematically ; and now M. 
Rochefort and his collaboratewrs are 
doing all that in them lies to justify 
the unrelenting course he has pur- 
sued. On the whole we question 
whether, comparing the Imperial 
with the old monarchical régime, 
under this clause of the indictment 
we can say much more than ‘ not 
proven,’ as far as actual mischief is 
concerned. For the habitual mis- 
statements and falsifications pub- 
lished in official and semi-official 
journals, no condemnation can be too 
sweeping. Butalas! who in France 
is clear enough to cast the first stone ? 

As to the general alleged decline 
in the tone and substance of lite- 
rary productions under the Imperial 
régime, both in intellectual and 
moral characteristics, that is another 
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subject altogether, and can scarcely 
be traceable to any fetters on liberty 
of expression. We do not think 
that the tone of such political writ- 
ings as have appeared, indicates de- 
terioration in thought or justice of 
sentiment—rather the reverse. How 
far the increasing degeneracy in the 
whole tone and colouring of lighter 
literature is connected with the 
looser morals of the Empire and the 
court, is a different and a difficult 
question, on which perhaps an out- 
sider is scarcely competent to pro- 
nounce. If we might venture to 
offer an opinion we should be in- 
clined to say that the deterioration, 
which cannot be denied, has been 
progressive for the last thirty years 
under every form of government, 
and has consisted not certainly in 
declining ability, nor in more da- 
ring voluptuousness, but in an icier 
and coarser cynicism,and in a more 


.prevailing and eager craving for 


extravagant and unnatural sensa- 
tions. Dumas fils is hardly more 
indecorous than Dumas pére, and 
while unhealthier in tone displays 
a far higher order of intelligence. 
Victor Hugo, who has written un- 
der four régimes, is the Victor 
Hugo of the Restoration still, with 
his faults perhaps a little exagge- 
rated, his colouring a little daubier 
and coarser, and neither his passions 
nor his vigour much tamed by age. 
Edmund About is not worse than 
Balzac, nor much less able; and 
George Sand at sixty is scarcely 
more indecent than George Sand at 
twenty, though unquestionably a far 
meaner writer than she who once 
ave us Consuelo, 

But that the morals of ‘the Im- 
perial circle and the general tone of 
thought and sentiment current at 
the Tuileries have been an evil 
example to the nation, and have 
exercised a pernicious influence 
over the social morality of France, 
is, we fear, a matter about which 
no doubt exists. The court of 
Louis Philippe was eminently re- 
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spectable, if dull and bourgeois. 
That of Charles X. was stupidly 
bigoted rather than specially sinful. 
The present Emperor reached the 
throne with his craving for plea- 
sure whetted by a life of compara- 
tive hardship and privation; and 
matched with a _pleasure-loving 
wife, and surrounded by pleasure- 
loving followers still hungrier than 
himself, he rushed into the very 
extreme of inordinate indulgence 
and vulgar splendour, and for a 
time gave such full scope to ‘ the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life,’ as scandalised 
even the not very strict notions 
of high society in Paris. Much of 
this has now passed away, but the 
mischief which it wrought remains. 
The gaudy voluptuousness and the 
unmeasured extravagance of the 
court fostered two of the most 
ncxious and persistent propensities 
of the nation,—its intense mate- 
rialism and its passion for sensual 
indulgence. The lavish expendi- 
ture of which the Tuileries set the 
fashion demoralised all classes. 
The imaginations of both readers 
and writers of fiction, of military 
men and nobles, of men of business 
and common tradesmen, revelled in 
visions of boundless luxury and 
sudden affluence, of wild waste and 
gorgeous magnificence. The mil- 
lionnaire became the hero of the 
time; the Bourse was the battle- 
field where victory was to be won, 
not by adding productively to the 
nation’s wealth, but by despoiling 
others of their means; speculation 
superseded or obscured steady in- 
dustry, and the jeunesse dorée of the 
empire sought at once excitement 
and renown in a mad rivalry as to 
who should scamper through a 
noble fortune most speedily and 
most insanely. The popular novels 
of the day teem with pictures of 
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this mean form of imbecile vanity: 
no one has painted it more vividly 
than M. About in’ his Madelon. 
Meanwhile this excessive and irra- 
tional expenditure raised the price 
enormously of all the luxuries and 
of many of the necessaries of life; 
it has become more and more diffi- 
cult to live honestly ; to the honest 
with fixed and limited incomes it 
has become very difficult to live at 
all. Strange sad stories are told of 
the low straits that all, especially 
the upper classes and the pleasure- 
hunters, are reduced to to keep 
afloat: strange stories of the costly 
luxury in which ladies of rank and 
position insist upon indulging; sad 
stories of the means by which alone 
that cost can be defrayed. Pro- 
bably this exasperation of the na- 
tional passion for material splendour 
and material enjoyment will be 
found in the end to be the worst 
legacy which the Empire has be- 
queathed to France, and the heaviest 
sin to be placed to the debit side of 
the Imperial régime.! 


In estimating the benefits to 
Europe and to France with which 
the Emperor may be fairly credited, 
we will begin, as before, with the 
pecuniary part of the account. It 
has been his steady aim, ever since 
his accession, to enrich his nation 
by encouraging its enterprise and 
developing its resources, to turn 
active minds from politics by con- 
centrating their attention on the 
pursuit of material wealth, and to 
make men rich in order to compen- 
sate them for not being free. He 
has followed this obvious line of 
policy with his usual sagacity and 
persistency as far as was compatible 
with his other, and often scarcely 
reconcilable, desire for the estab- 
lishment of his influence over the 
affairs of Europe; though it is cer- 


1 Perhaps the support of the Pope and the occasional deference to the clerical party 
might be added ; but neither the extent nor the practical operation of these égarements 
are easy to measure, and we are by no means clear that a parliamentary government 
might not have offended in the same direction. 
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tain that he has often marred his 

urposes and defeated his primary 
object, by the sense of insecurity 
which his dark and intriguing dis- 
position has spread through the 
political world, rendering the tran- 
quillity and confidence so necessary 
to commercial undertakings often 
deplorably and fatally precarious. 
Still his success has been remark- 
able ;—France has grown rapidly 
rich under his reign, and producers, 
at least, have benefited largely by 
the rise of prices in nearly all home 
articles, while the wages of the 
working classes have been very 
considerably enhanced by lavish 
expenditure and artificial employ- 
ment. The future, no doubt, has 
been recklessly sacrificed to the 
present; and loans instead of taxes 
have supplied the means of Impe- 
rial extravagance. But the system 
of open loans which he introduced, 
and which is believed to have been 
his own design, has furnished the 
peasantry—always a hoarding class 
—with a ready and secure invest- 
ment for their savings. Formerly 
they invested these solely in the pur- 
chase of land, which yielded a very 
low interest and cost extravagantly 
dear.! Now they lend to the Go- 
vernment and obtain four or five 
per cent. for their money; and 
naturally are interested in the sta- 
bility of the dynasty which is thus 
at once their enricher and their 
debtor. 

The elasticity of the revenue is 
a fair indication of the prosperity 
of a nation. Now, though we be- 
lieve no new taxes have been im- 
posed, the ordinary revenue has 
risen from 1,360 millions of francs 
in 1850 to 1,722 millions in 1869. 

The Emperor early perceived the 
importance of railway enterprise 
for developing the resources of the 
country, and he fostered it by what 
were regarded as inordinately li- 
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beral concessions. The result has 
answered his expectations. Thus: 


Railroads open for traffic in France. 
In 1848 1,830 kilométres 
» 1849 2,222 
» 1860 9,076 
» 1867 « 14,382 - 
» 1868 - 15,356 ef 
The general commerce of France 
has augmented at a surprising rate. 
The increase has been fourfold in 
the last twenty years. 


” 


Lotal value of merchandise imported into and 
exported from France, distinguishing the 
value of imports for consumption and of 
French produce, exported in each of the 
years 1847-48 and 1867-68 :— 

Imrorts. 


Total imports Imported for home 
consumption 


4 France 
975,900,coo 
| 550,600,000 


Francs 

1,342,800,000 
$61,900,000 

4,030,800,000 


3,026, 500,000 
4,258,200,000 


3,303,700,000 


Exports. 
Exports of home 


Total exports produce 





Francs 
891,100,000 
833,700,000 


1847 
1848 


1,270,700,000 
1,15 3,000,000 


1°67 
1863 
“The Emperor is walt known to be 
far ahead of his countrymen in his 
views of commercial policy. He is 
at heart a Free-trader ; they are in 
the main Protectionists. But he 
has had the nerve to force upon 
them to a considerable extent his 
own enlightened notions. The Com- 
mercial Treaty between England 
and France, now so much impugned 
by malcontents on both sides of the 
Channel, could never have been ne- 
gotiated under either the Bourbons, 
or the Orleanists, or a Republic. 
Yet observe how trade has thriven 
under its auspices. 


2,9 34,200,000 
3,720,500,000 


2,82 5,900,000 
2,789,900,000 


| 
Francs | 
| 
| 





' The average price of land has fallen cutie in France during the Empire.— 
Enquéte agricole—Rapport officiel, par M. de Morny. 
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Unrrep Kincpom. 
Total value of imports and exports of mer- 
chandise from and to France in each of 
the years 1858-9, 1867-8 :— 


Exports to France 


Imports from |__ 
| France | | 
British 


Years 
Foreign 


£ 
4,379,079 
4,807,602 


i - £ 
1858 | 13,271,890 | 4,863,131 | 
1859 | 16,870,858 | 4,754,354 | 


1867 | 33,734,803 | 12,121,010 | 10,901,410 
1868 | 34,584,343 | 10,633,721 | 12,861,449 


We have debited Louis Napoleon 
with the entire cost of the Crimean 
war. It is but fair, therefore, that 
he should be credited with the 
whole benefit, immediate and secon- 
dary, which Europe has reaped from 
that fearful episode of slaughter 
and waste. It cannot be denied 
that ever since the overthrow of 
the first Napoleon, to which she so 
largely contributed, Russia has 
exercised a growing and a baneful 
influence on the politics of central 
and southern Europe. She was 
everywhere the mainstay and bul- 
wark of oppression—the unfailing 
hope of despots in the last resort, 
in their tyrannical enterprises and 
in their hour of danger. She had 
lain like an incubus upon the pro- 
gress of the Continent towards a 
freer and a happier day. She had 
been the soul of the Holy Alliance. 
She had been always ready to step 
forward and trample out the first 
sparks of liberty and the budding 
hopes of patriots. She had replaced 
Hungary under the yoke of Austria 
when Austria herself had proved 
unequal to the task, and she had 
been the reserve power in the back- 
ground which had indirectly enabled 
Austria to keep down the ever- 
seething ferment of Italian indepen- 
dence. Moreover she was able to 
dictate to despotic monarchs as 
well as to protect them. Her 
power was known to be great and 
was believed to be irresistible. She 
was moreover grasping as well as 
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oppressive. For forty years Europe 
had watched with anxiety the 
steady and stealthy steps of the 
great aggressor towards ever wider 
and wider dominion both in Asia 
and the West ; had seen herincorpo. 
rating neighbour after neighbour in 
defiance of resistance and of right, 
like a vast boa-constrictor first 
lubricating them with diplomatic 
slime, then crushing them in the 
close embrace of. her ‘ protection,’ 
then swallowing them by the slow 
process of absorption. Finland, 
Bessarabia, the Crimea, Trans-Cau- 
casia, were already seized and an- 
nexed. The turn of Denmark and 
Turkey was coming, and then all 
Europe would be enfolded in her 
grasp. From this fate the Crimean 
war delivered us. The power of 
the Colossus was broken up for a 
long period to come, and her indi- 
rect influence on the position of 
Austria, Prussia, and the minor 
German States entirely ceased. 
For the last fourteen years she 
has concentrated her efforts on in- 
ternal improvements and has ex- 
ercised scarcely any perceptible 
control abroad, and the difference 
has been felt in every country and 
city from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Continent has been 
relieved from an undefined, but a 
most sensible oppression, as well as 
from a future danger. 

For the liberation of Italy, its 
independence of foreign domina- 
tion, and its erection into a united 
kingdom, the Emperor is, we 
think entitled to the full credit. 
It is true that he did not accomplish 
or even design or foresee the whole 
that has taken place. It is true 
that events travelled faster and 
further than he intended, and in 
some measure exceeded and even 
traversed his views. Still it remains 
true that he and he only made the 
liberation of the peninsula possible, 
and achieved the first great step 
towards its attained completion. 
He drove the Austrians out of 
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Lombardy. He opened the way 
to the obvious further operation, 
the junction of the Emilian Pro- 
vinces with Piedmont. He per- 
mitted the Garibaldian adventure. 
He obtained Venetia from Austria 
and handed it over to the king who 
had so signally failed to win it by 
his own power. Without his in- 
tervention in 1859, the Italian 
people could have done nothing 
for themselves. Native insurrection 
had failed repeatedly, and foreign 
aid was clearly indispensable. Italy 
was made by Magenta and Sol- 
ferino ; Magenta and Solferino were 
the Emperor’s own deed, and, we 
may add, without the previous 
achievement of the Crimean war, 
Magenta and Solferino never would 
have been attempted, or would 
have had a very different result. 
Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the Italian war of indepen- 
dence is due not to France, but to 
the personal volition of the Em- 
peror. Every Orleanist statesman 
blamed him, and the great majority 
of French politicians of all classes 
deemed the emancipation and unifi- 
cation of the peninsula an injury to 
French interests and a blunder in 
French policy. Under Louis Phi- 
lippe or Charles X., under any par- 
liamentary system, probably under 
any republic, no such Quixotic 
piece of generosity would have been 
adventured. 

England, too, as well as Italy, 
has been undeniably a debtor to the 
good-will of the Emperor. He re- 
gards this country with respect, 
perhaps even with a certain grati- 
tude for the long refuge it afforded 
him, and for the friendly and frank 
reception it gave to that national 
decision in his favour, which 
sanctioned or at least condoned 
the forestalling action of the coup 
@état, He appreciates our institu- 
tions and understands our strength 
also better than most of his country- 
men. More than once has he stood 
our friend when our language or 
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proceedings had irritated the morbid 
susceptibilities of Frenchmen ; once 
certainly (after the Orsini attempt) 
he saved the anger and jealousy of 
the hotter spirits in the army from 
bringing on a war; and has, as a 
rule, adhered steadily and even 
anxiously to the English alliance, 
when probably any other Govern- 
ment would have relinquished it. 
It would be wrong for us to with- 
hold our frank expression of appre- 
ciation of the services he has thus 
rendered to this country as well as 
to his own; and the practical value 
of the service is not diminished 
even if we admit that egotism and 
policy and not kindly feeling was 
the prominent inducement to the 
course pursued. 

Nor ought we to be less candid 
in admitting his radical superiority 
to his uncle in many, perhaps in 
most, essential points of character. 
We say this, not because he has 
stood our friend when the first 
Napoleon was our most malignant 
foe ;—it is that we are at last be- 
ginning really to understand what 
manner of man his predecessor 
was. Thanks partly to the Na- 
poleon correspondence and to M. 
Lanfrey’s high-minded and equi- 
table analysis of its disclosures, we 
see the great conqueror of the 
age in his true colours,—as pro- 
bably the very worst, and assuredly 
the very vulgarest, of all the men 
of genius who have figured in the 
Western world. Endowed with a 
military capacity almost miraculous 
in its instinctive insight, and an 
iron will that overcame for many 
years every conflicting volition, he 
had no other genuine qualification 
for rule or sway over men or States. 
His contempt for the rights and 
feelings of those with whom he had 
to deal was perpetually exasperating 
hostility which no military genius 
less wonderful than his could have 
suppressed. His ignorance and in- 
solence, no less than his ambition, 
were for ever precipitating him into 
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blunders which undid in a day the 
achievements of the most astonish- 
ing victories. He had thousands of 
dazzled devotees ; probably not one 
truly attached friend. He fasci- 
nated the imaginations of men: he 
never won their love. He had no 
generosity, no sense of justice, no 
capability of affection. He grasped 
at the fame and credit that belonged 
to others, just as greedily and 
meanly as at the possessions and 
acquisitions of others. His falsity 
was, probably, something quite un- 
equalled: his heartlessness the 
same. Perhaps so completely bad 
® man, one so unscrupulously cruel, 
so utterly without one redeeming 
moral trait, and, as we said, so vulyar 
to the very core of his nature, never 
gained supreme power in Europe. 
His nephew has always been the 
master of those passions of which 
his overbearing uncle was the help- 
less slave, and finally the unpitied 
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victim. He has always been able 
to judge and measure obstacles and 
opposition; to calculate costs, to 
recognise the unattainable, to wait, 
to recede, and to forego. His uncle 
had flashes of insight; he has had 
patience of thought. His political 
intellect is far truer and profounder, 
and immeasurably more enlightened 
by culture and reflection; his mis- 
takes have nearly always been mis- 
calculations, not. mad ungovernable 
desires. He has understood his age, 
his country, his capacities and his 
position, as his uncle never could 
be taught to do. Hence, he has 
lasted already some years longer ; 
he has on the whole been a ferti- 
lising rather than a desolating in- 
fluence ; and he will probably be 
found to have left a more enduring 
mark upon the map of Europe, if 
not upon the general character of 
his time. 


W. R. G. 
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THE RISING OF JUPITER. 


SpLENnDIDLY Jupiter’s Planet rises over the river, 
Jupiter, fabulous god of vanish’d ages and men ; 
Silence and dusk diffused broad on the far-stretching landscape, 
Solemn, shadowy world, past and present in one. 
Many a glimmering light is aloft, but noblest to vision 
Now, as noblest in rank of our Sun’s great children, see, 
Over dim waters and woods and hills, in the clear dark night-sky, 
Jupiter hangs like a royal diamond, throbbing with flame. 


Still in our starry heav’n the Pagan Gods have their station ; 
Only, in sooth, as words: and what were they ever but words ? 
Lo, mankind hath fashion’d its thoughts, its hopes, and its dreamings, 
Fashion’d and named them thus and thus, by the voice of its bards, 
Fashion’d them better or worse, from a shallower insight or deeper, 
Names to abide for a season, in many mouths or in few ; 
Each and all in turn to give place, be it sooner or later. 
What is ten thousand years on the mighty Dial of Heav’n ? 


Nothing endures. O Star! thou hast look’d upon wonderful changes 
Here on this Planet of Men; changes unguess’d are to come. 

The New Time forgetteth the Old,—remembereth somewhat, a little, 
A scheme, a fancy, a form, a word of the poet, a name. 

Still, when a grander thought, loftier, deeper and truer, 
Springs in the soul and flows into life, it cannot be lost. 

That which is gain’d for man is gain’d, we trust so, for ever. 
That which is gain’d is gain’d. We ascend, however it be. 


Blaze, pure Jewel! Shine, O Witness, pulsing to mortals 
Over the gulf of space a message in echoes of light. 

Dead generations beheld thee, men unborn shall behold thee, 
Multitudes, wise and foolish,—call thee by other words. 

What was thy title of old, a beacon to wandering shepherds, 
Lifted in black-blue vault o’er the wide Chaldean plain ? 

What is it now, Bright Star, at the Indian huts on the prairie ? 
What between two pagodas at eve in the Flowery Land ? 


Roll up the sky, vast Globe! whereunté this other, our dwelling, 
Is but the cat to the lion, the stalk of grass to the palm. 
Certain to eye and thought,—but a very dream cannot reach thee, 
Glimpsing what larger lives may dwell in thy spacious year. 
Heed they at all, for their part, our little one-moon’d planet ? 
Of China, India, or Hellas, or England, what do they know ? 
How have they named it, the spark our Earth, that we think so much of, 


One faint spark among many, with moon too small to be seen ? 
VOL. I.—NO. IV, NEW SERIES. KK 
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O great Space—great Spheres !—great Thought in the Mind !—what 
are ye? 
O little lives of men upon earth !—O Planets and Moons! 
Wheel’d and whirl’d in the sweep of your measured and marvellous 
motion, 
Smoothly, resistlessly, swung round the strength of the central Orb, 
Tremendous furnace of fire—one lamp of the ancient abyss 
Of an Infinite Universe lighted with millions of burning suns, 
Boundlessly fill’d with electrical palpitant world-forming ether, 
Endlessly everywhere moving, concéntrating, welling-forth pow’r, 
Life into countless shapes drawn upward, mystical spirit 
Born, that man—even we—may commune with God Most High. 


W. A. 
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IRISH POLITICS AND IRISH PRIESTS. 


O govern Ireland after Irish 
ideas is understood to be the 
wish of Mr. Gladstone. But the 
phrase Jrish ideas enjoys a very 
notable laxity of meaning. The 
Fenian idea of governing Ireland 
is an Irish idea. The Repeal idea 
of governing Ireland is ‘an Irish 
idea. And Irish ideas, too, are the 
various schemes of polity with 
which the intelligent speakers at 
tenant-right and amnesty meet- 
ings astonish the native rustic po- 
pulation. These meanings of the 
phase do not, I admit, ‘attach to it 
directly, but only ina distant infe- 
rential way. Still, statesmen oc- 
casionally prefer the recondite 
meaning of their words to their 
obvious apparent meaning. I can- 
not, therefore, be quite sure what 
meaning the phrase Trish ideas was 
intended to bear by Mr. Gladstone. 
I shall suppose however that he 
meant by it, what an ordinary 
English - speaking mortal would 
mean by it, that is to say, the 
ideas of government entertained 
by the mass of the Irish people. 
But these ideas are not easy to de- 
termine, yet it is useful to know 
them. For, knowing them, we shall 
know at once the present aim and 
future issue of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy. I think we may come 
to know them substantially, by ex- 
amining the subject of our present 
paper. 

For it may be safely said, that, 
in politics as in religion, the ideas 
of the Irish people are the ideas 
given them by the Irish priests. 
The Irish people ‘are, for all pur- 
poses of general legislation, the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of Ire- 
land. And the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland get their 
political ideas from the Irish priests. 
No doubt the political power of the 
priests is daily growing weaker and 
weaker ; but it is still vastly more 





considerable than any other politi- 
cal power in Ireland, no matter at 
present how it is exercised or how 
it was acquired. But it certainly 
exists. If the priests of any Irish 
county—excepting, of comrse, a 
few Protestant counties of the 
north—stand up in ‘a united body 
for any parliamentary candidate as 
the Longford priests stood ‘up for 
Mr. Greville, that candidate is sure 
towin. The people as a body would 
still follow the priests as a body. 
They would vote as the priests told 
them to vote. They would believe 
to be politically righteous what the 
priests told them to believe to be 
so. Let the priests as a body draw 
up a profession of their political 
faith, and the people as a body will 
swear to all its articles. 

But the priests'as a body would 
appear to have no political ‘creed. 
They seem split up into several 
political factions. And'so they are, 
to some degree. They inherit from 
their carnal fathers the great na- 
tional disease of disunion, and that 
disease weakens them as a body; 
it does more, it injures sensibly the 
local influence of each individual 
priest. The parish priest of Tooles- 
town has his influence at Tooles- 
town weakened, because the people 
of Toolestown know that he is re- 
garded as a political heretic by the 
parish priest of Ballymurphy. Still 
the political power which each 
priest possesses in his own district 
is, as yet, very considerable. No 
one else possesses nearly as much. 
The people of the district get their 
political ideas principally from him. 
Any one therefore who has found 
out the political ideas of the priests 
will be in a fair way of finding out 
the political ideas of the people. I 
shall try therefore in the present 
paper to do two things: I shall try 
to present the distinctive political 
ideas of the principal classes of 
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Trish priests, and I shall try to de- 
termine which class, if any, has the 
predominant influence. We shall 
have then discovered what Mr. 
Gladstone meant by Irish ideas: 
and that discovered we shall know 
the name of the last omnibus which 
that gentleman is doomed to drive. 

Viewed in their political attitudes 
modern Irish priests stand divided 
into four principal classes. There 
is the Rebel Priest, the Nationalist 
Priest, the West- British Priest, 
and the Priest Pure and Simple. 
Each of these genera includes many 
interesting species. But I reserve 
speaking of the species to another 
time. It will satisfy my present 
purposes to mark off the generic 
qualities of the four great classes 
that I have named. 

There is first the Rebel Priest. 
By a Rebel Priest I do not mean a 
formal member of any revolution- 
ary society, Fenian or otherwise. 
There is no Irish priest, I think, 
holding that position. Any man 
holding that position would most 
probably be exposed to Papal cen- 
sures, and Irish priests have a salu- 
tary dread of such visitations. Nor 
by a Rebel Priest, do I mean a 
priest who would in any way 
countenance the hideous disregard 
of law and life attributed to Fenians. 
There are no such priests in Ireland. 
No one believes there are save poor 
old Punch, and the fossil gentlemen 
whom he still delights. But by a 
Rebel Priest I mean a priest who 
holds this one broad doctrine :— 
that there is no remedy for Ireland 
but the remedy resident in pikes 
and rifles—who sympathises with 
all efforts to apply that remedy— 
and who, when he can do so safely, 
gives expression to his sympathy. 
That there are priests in Ireland 
answering to that description is as 
certain as that there are no priests 
in Ireland answering to the type of 
Mr. Tenniel. And these Rebel 
Priests are not by any means, as 
a body, vulgar, self-assertive dis- 
turbers of the peace like the irre- 
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pressible Lavelle. They are rebels 
from a conscientiously felt necessity. 
The priests must lead the people, 
they say. But the people must be 
led, they argue, not to useless ex- 
peditions for this or that miserable 
concession, but to the one great 
final battle which is to leave Ire- 
land everything that Thomas Moore 
desired her. They care nothing for 
the Papal condemnations of Fe- 
nianism. Fenianism is but one 
mode of the substantial spirit of 
revolution, and if that one mode 
displeases his Holiness they will 
take another... They care nothing 
for the loyal utterances of Cardinal 
Cullen. They give his Eminence 
credit for great piety and the best 
intentions. But he is, they think, 
an Irishman metamorphosed into a 
native of the Papal States, and 
cursed with an utter impotency to 
understand Irish affairs. This theo- 
logy about rebellion they do not 
publicly question—that would be 
perilous, and the post of peril is 
left to the bold Lavelle—but ‘ pri- 
vately they speak of it in a very 
irreverent way. An Irish rebellion 
they hold to be absolutely and in- 
dubitably lawful. A ‘rising’ just 
at present, they may and do depre- 
cate, but they take care to make 
known why they do so. They do 
so because, in so far as they can 
see, a ‘rising’ just at present lacks 
the fair chances of success without 
which Catholic theology makes it 
criminal. The Rebel Priest indeed 
cannot speak openly as he would 
desire, but he does the best he can. 
He writes letters to the Irishman 
and Nation, with a general prefe- 
rence for the former journal as 
coming nearer his standard of 
journalistic perfection. He speaks 
contemptuously of moral force and 
has rather a bitter way of referring 
to O’Connell. He is not much dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of 
divinity, but he has a fine collection 
of Fenian photographs. His great 
song is ‘ Who fears to speak of ’98?’ 
and the great hero that he worships 
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is known by the nickname of 
O’Donovan Rossa. 

After the Rebel Priest —very 
close after him as we shall see— 
comes the Nationalist Priest. The 
politics of this second genus are 
not very well defined. But he 
may be described as a disciple of 
Q’Connell with a finish from the late 
Mr. Riordan of Athlone. He likes 
Mr. Bright. He does not dislike, 
though he rather fails to compre- 
hend, Mr. Gladstone. But his 
respect for these statesmen arises 
neither from their undoubted sanc- 
tity nor from their undoubted 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures. 
It arises from the one fact that he 
hopes through them to get repeal. 
He has read the history of the last 
Reform Bill. From that history he 
gathers hope. It shows him that 
both Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone 
are intense admirers of moral force, 
especially when it is encouraged 
by a reserve of physical pressure. 
And that is just his admiration too. 


Moral force he has abundantly, as 
tenant- right meetings show at 
present, and repeal meetings will 


show in the future. Nor will a 
kind Providence deny him the aid 
of physical pressure. He knows 
a quarter where it is likely to be 
available for many a day. But he 
is not a rebel. He cannot even be 
said to give the rebellious aspiration 
his passive sympathy. But he re- 
gards it with rather a divine de- 
scription of complacency as one of 
those evils from which good will 
come. He rather prefers not to 
speak of rebellion at all, but, when 
he does speak of it, he studiously 
avoids giving any offence. It is 
not necessary—the National party 
does not like it—it is evidently 
distasteful to the rulers of the 
Church—that is as much as he will 
say against it. And even that 
gentle deprecation he is certain by 
other remarks of his to nullify— 
the Fenians were heroic men—true 
sons of Ireland-—the times were 
not ripe—their failure was due to 
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traitors—and so let the prison 
doors be opened and our Fenian 
heroes go free! And thus you 
have the Nationalist priest going 
arm-in-arm with his Rebel brother 
to demand the amnesty for the 
political prisoners. But he is gene- 
rally a shrewder and steadier per- 
son than his Rebel brother. He 
is, besides, very much more presen- 
table. He likes to do the diploma- 
tist, and consequently models him- 
self on that great diplomatist, the 
Dean of Limerick. His intercourse 
with the lay leaders of his party 
has given him a taste for gentle- 
manly demeanour, and he is there- 
fore wroth with the noisy vulgarity 
of Father. Lavelle. He is a great 
patron of A. M. Sullivan, and would 
like to be Grand Inquisitor for a 
few days with plenary powers over 
the priests of Longford. But his 
dearest wish is to see a parliament 
in College Green, with himself and 
his brethren directing the con- 
sciences and the votes of its mem- 
bers. 

The West-British Priest is a 
sacerdotal species introduced into 
Treland by Cardinal Cullen. It was 
to its transplanting that poor Prout 
alluded when he spoke of the pro- 
cess of Italian Cullenisation. And 
the Cardinal himself is the type of 
West-British priests. The political 
creed of the class is very definite 
and very simple. Ireland is an or- 
ganic part of Britain just as Scot- 
land is or Wales is. It is as absurd 
for Ireland to demand self-govern- 
ment as it would be for Wales to 
demand self-government. Ireland’s 
greatest glory is that she has long 
been a part of the great British 
empire, and her greatest blessing is 
that she is likely to remain so. The 
Irish province of the empire was 
sometimes ruled harshly, but, pos- 
sibly, harsh ruling was just what it 
required, and certainly there was 
no harsh ruling since the premier- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone. Nor need 
harshness of rule be dreaded any 
more, at least during the reign of 
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William the Divine. Let Irishmen 
be only moderately well-behaved, 
supporting Mr. Gladstone, opposing 
Mr. Disraeli, and they may enjoy 
for many years, the West Briton 
promises, that delicious disregard 
of law which made the juventus 
mundi such a pleasant time. But 
even though we were misruled by 
England, still anything is preferable 
to the calamity of having to rule 
ourselves. He goes so far as to 
maintain occasionally that power of 
self-government is no attribute of 
the Irish nation. He tells sarcastic 
stories of the duelling and drunken- 
ness that once flourished in College 
Green, and asks triumphantly, Do 
ou.want a.return of those disgrace- 
ful days ?—he tells the Nationalist 
priests that they would be rebels by 
profession if they were not cowards 
by birth; and he tells the Rebel 
priests.that they are already judged. 
It is. written, he says, that. every 
soul be subject to the higher powers, 
even though these powers have a 
Nero among them. He does not 
like the history of Judas Maccabeaus, 
but tells:with great awe how a.Pope 
gave Ireland to Henry II. He never 
reads: the Dublin Nation, or the 
Dublin. Irishman, but takes im the 
Weekly Register direct from. the 
capital of the empire. He is not 
regarded by his fellow-priests as a 
person of much brains. He does 
not regard them.as persons of much 
breeding. 

Last.on the list of modern Irish 
priests comes the Priest Pure and 
Simple. Of him it is impossible to 
speak without the deepest reverence. 
He is a man after the manner of his 
Master. ‘ He does not strive nor cry 
out, neither does any one hear his 
voice in the streets.’ He may feel 
that Ireland is not ruled aright, but 
then his is no mission to straighten 
the ways of politics. He has no 
country but the Church, and no 
trade but the salvation of souls. 
He lets the dead bury their dead. 
He is not given to murmuring but 
he must occasionally let loose his 
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anger on priestly politicians: They 
are, he says, bringing discredit upon 
religion and ruin upon their country. 
They neglect the work for which 
they were trained to potter in 
politics for which they have got no 
training. They were sent to preach 
and they take to speech-making. 
They were appointed. to lead. men 
to heaven, but they prefer leading 
them to the hustings. They trust 
to politics rather than to prayer, 
and pass by God to beg from states- 
men. For him, his: way: is clear ; 
he was-called to be a. priest,.and. he 
will try to be.one; he will model 
himself on saints and not on the 
leaders of the:mobs of Longford. 
Such then. are the four great 
classes of modern Irish priests.. We 
are next to inquire what amount of 
influence. each possesses. with the 
Trish: people. That, I said, is a very 
important thing for our statesman 
to know. It is.a very difficultthing: 
to get to know it. The: present 
writer does not pretend to know it 
as: completely and as. accurately as 
he: wishes ; but then he has. had a. 
pretty long and pretty intimate in- 
tercourse with the people and the 
priests of Ireland, and during that 
intercourse he has studied. atten- 
tively how the Irish clerical element 
influences the lay. He thinks, then, 
that he can speak on the present 
subject with something approaching 
confidence. And he promises: to 
say nothing for which he has. not 
the evidence either of personal. ob- 
servation or of reliable authority. 
The class of priests pure and 
simple is still very considerable in. 
point of number. In the northern 
and eastern dioceses it has many 
members, but in the southern and 
western dioceses it has very few ; 
and throughout the whole extent 
of Ireland its numbers are daily 
diminishing. The young men or- 
dained from year to year carry out 
with them to the ‘ mission,’ as part 
of their ecclesiastical equipment, a 
stock of revolutionary or of Nation- 
alistic ideas. They can hardly help 
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it. These ideas surcharge the Irish 
atmosphere and. load the popular 
Irish literature. And there is 
another reason why the priest pure 
and simple is gradually dying out 
in Ireland. The Nationalist and 
Rebel priests have the people on 
their side. Any priest who desires 
even religious influence must fall in 
with the reigning fashion. He must 
at least pretend sympathy with 
Nationalism and revolution. Many 
young men, therefore, wishing not 
to be altogether ignored, prostitute 
their ‘sacred calling to the popular 
agitation; for they consider that, 
remaining priests puré and simple, 
they will’ have no influence at all. 
Nor are they far astray. With the 
religious people of Ireland, the 
priest pure and simple will, of 
course, be still the favourite; but 
the religious people of Ireland would 
fit into a country chapel. The 


political: priest has the ear’ of the 
masses, and the occupation of the 


priest pure and ‘simple is either 
gone or swiftly going. St. Patrick 
is not half as’ popular a’ person’ as 
Dr: M‘Hale. 

Smallest in’ number of all the 
classes is. the class which I have 
called West-British. It is made up 


principally of very old gentlemen’ 


whose great physical ponderousness 
inclines them to the doctrine of 
quieta non movere; nevertheless, 
though small, it is very influential, 
but all its influence is the influence 
of fear, and the faculty of inspiring 
fear is the faculty which the West- 
British priest cultivates most de- 
voutly. He is zealous in denuncia- 
tion. He has always a small stock 
of ecclesiastical thunderbolts to dis- 
pose of, and, like Bishop Moriarty, 
is profoundly grieved that he cannot 
raise a degree or two higher the 
temperature of hell. He is. not 
much of a pulpit orator, but there 
is one branch of the profession in 
which he certainly shines. He is 
Supreme in malediction; he can 
pronounce an anathema with a 
fiery-faced energy which Prince 
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Peter Buonaparte might envy, and 
which powerfully suggests vast 
previous appropriation of the forces 
that dwell in grapes and barley; 
He revels in the consciousness of 
superhuman power. He threatens 
the crops in the field, the milk in 
the dairies, the innocent little calves 
that are as yet unborn; and. he suc- 
ceeds. The people hate but fear 
him. Mr. Greville was returned 
for Longford to save the potatoes 
of 1870. 

The Nationalist priest is un- 
doubtedly the specimen whom it 
most concerns our statesmen to 
study. His class is the most nume- 
rous—including, perhaps, one half 
the priests of Treland, and far the 
most influential—being still able, 
when'it puts forth all its power, to 
lead captive the mass of the Irish 
people. As it is, the Nationalist 
priests do'give the Irish nation its 
present political ideas. Mr. Mit- 
chell, I am aware, insists that the 
very reverse has occurred. Nation- 
alistic ideas, he says, have come not 
from the priests to the people, but 
from the people to the priests. But 
Mr. Mitchell is scarcely serious. 
No one knows better than he that 
if the priests wished they could 
utterly clear the popular Irish mind 
of all its present notions about re- 
peal and revolution. The great 
mass of the Irish people are, in 
point of fact, scarcely capable of 
forming a political idea at all; they 
have not as yet been able to get’ be- 
yond ‘the good old rule’ and ‘ sim- 
ple plan’ which, according to 
Wordsworth, sufficed for Rob Roy. 
They know very well that the land 
law is bad. Their intelligence 
favours the remedy of shooting the 
landlords. They know very well— 
having been taught it from their 
infancy—thatIrelandismisgoverned 
by England, and that England is a 
Protestant nation. Their intelli- 
gence directs them to murder the 
Protestants. And there is but one 
thing mainly that induces them to 
refrain from adopting the sugges- 
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tions of their intelligence, and that 
thing is the political teaching of the 
priests. The priests agree with 
them that the land law is bad; but 
they inform.them too that the 
remedy for a bad land law is to 
make a good one. The priests tell 
them that Ireland is misgoverned, 
but they also tell them that the 
remedy is repeal. The people un- 
derstand very little about land bills 
and repeal, but they obey the priests. 
They only request his reverence, as 
they used to request O’Connell, that 
he will give them timely notice 
when anything is wanted in their 
line. 

But though the influence of the 
Nationalist priests is very great, 
still it is not nearly so great as it 
might easily be, and that for three 
principal reasons. The first is their 
want of union. Many of them are 
not only ardent believers in Nation- 
alism, but naturally active energetic 
men; and it is these that create 
a Nationalistic feeling among the 


people,—dignifying, widening, and 


purifying the low, narrow, dan- 


gerous popular discontent. But 
there are others who are only luke- 
warm in the cause: these others 
profess Nationalism, more because 
their zealous brethren force its pro- 
fession upon them, than because 
they themselves feel any great 
hunger and thirst for repeal. And 
these oftentimes annoy the zealous 
class by a policy of obstruction. 
There are yet others who, though 
anxious to see the Nationalistic 
cause prosper, are still fearful of 
its prosperity. If Nationalism get 
as far as repeal, it will, they are 
afraid, try to get much farther. If 
repeal be delayed, Nationalism, 
they fear, willlose its patience. In 
either case they see no issue to 
Nationalism but open rebellion, and 
they do not want rebellion; they 
would much rather be West-British 
than be Rebel priests. They are 
therefore very cautious and very 
timid. Their caution and timidity 
are drags upon the efforts of the men 
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of zeal. The Nationalistic party is 
in that way divided, and its natural 
influence is marred by the division. 

The second reason why its in- 
fluence is less than would be ex- 
pected is the suspicious indefinite- 
ness of its expressed opinions. Its 
exponents have never yet marked 
off to popular satisfaction the line 
hard and fast beyond which they 
will not go. Now, in the popular 
mind, Nationalism runs some way 
into revolution, so that there comes 
a time in Nationalistic progress 
when the people find it hard to say 
whether they are on the side of 
John Martin or on the side of John 
O'Mahony. The Nationalist there- 
fore who is sincerely opposed to 
rebellion ought to be very definite 
in his professions of faith; but 
Nationalists generally decline to be 
so. Their language is remarkable 
in many ways but especially in 
this, that about the crucial question 
of Fenianism it utters a very un- 
certain sound. Nationalists will oc- 
casionally speak of Fenianism as a 
decidedly bad boy, but he will still 
be the bad boy of their own family, 
and they take care not to be very 
unbrotherly to the bad boy, for (as 
they always tell him) they are 
conscious of a family infirmity 
which, under strong temptation, 
may move them to follow in his un- 
fortunate ways. Take for instance 
John Martin, the most temperate 
and, I think, the ablest exponent of 
Nationalistic views—the man too 
who, though a Presbyterian, is the 
accepted spokesman of National- 
istic priests. There is a letter of 
his printed in the Nation of January 
zznd. In that letter he gives 
Bishop M‘Cabe the reasons why he, 
John Martin, is opposed to Fenian- 
ism. And here they are: 

‘I am opposed to Fenianism,’ he writes, 
‘because it operates to prevent the organi- 
sation of Nationalists into one body; be- 
cause it exposes the masses of the people 
to the evils of a system of misrepresentation 
and delusion, abusing both their credulity 
and their suspiciousness; because it gives 
opportunities to untried and unknown men, 
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themselves covered from personal responsi- 
bility by a mask, and their acts done in the 
dark,‘to make themselves popular guides 
and dictators; because the spirit breathed 
into it is the spirit of faction, and it tends 
towards anarchy and tyranny.’ 

Now that passage is cloudy 
enough in all conscience. But like 
much else that is cloudy it is very 
suggestive, and to one of its sug- 
gestions I ask the reader to attend. 
John Martin is a Nationalist and a 
chief in his party. In the passage 
just quoted he applies himself to 
state the reasons why he is only a 
Nationalist and not a Fenian. Now, 
various men will have various 
reasons for oppositions to Fenian- 
ism, but the Nationalist who is 
sincere will have one large conclu- 
sive reason, and that reason is easily 
told: ‘Iam opposed to Fenianism,’ 
he will say, ‘because Fenianism 
wants to employ physical force and 
I want to employ only moral force 
in settling the Irish question. I 
am opposed to Fenianism on the 


broad ground that Fenianism is a 


rebellious organisation.” But what 
says John Martin? ‘I am opposed 
to Fenianism,’ he says, ‘ not because 
it is a rebellious organisation but 
because as a rebellious organisation 
it is imperfect.’ That Fenians are 
rebels is for John Martin no ob- 
jection. But John Martin does not 
like that rebels be in the dark, be 
irresponsible or dictatorial. And 
because Fenianism engenders rebels 
of that caste John Martin is op- 
posed to Fenianism. Let Fenian- 
ism make rebels of an opposite 
caste and John Martin will be its 
friend. Nay, he hardly conceals 
that even as things stand, his oppo- 
sition to Fenianism is on the whole 
very feeble. For a little further on 
he writes : 

Fenianism has been the cause of the 
change in English policy: Fenianism has 
been Mr. Gladstone’s motive for abolishing 
sectarian ascendancy: Fenianism has led 
the English Parliament to contemplate the 
granting of some relief to the downtrodden 
Irish peasantry. If I disapproveof Fenian- 


ism I have certainly no condemnation to 
east upon Fenians. 
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And then the writer proceeds to 
pass a very glowing eulogium upon 
the Fenian convicts. Now I do not 
want to say, as some people have 
said, that Mr. Martin is a Fenian at 
heart. But I cannot blame the 
men that say it. It would be na- 
tural enough to say it after read- 
ing the above citations. It would 
be extremely natural in an ardent 
but inaccurate Irishman who re- 
membered Mr. Martin’s political 
antecedents. To the Nationalists, 
who are his present followers, his 
letter carries one clear inevitable 
meaning. John Martin, they say, 
has not, after all, abandoned his 
early love. He still clings to the 
Nationalism which engenders rebels. 
He will hardly be angry if we be 
rebellious. And to the Nationalist 
party, properly so called, they are 
lost from that hour. 

But the third cause, weakening 
the influence of the Nationalistic 
priests, is much more important 
than either of the other two. It 
operates in this way. The Nation- 
alistic priests profess to seek self- 
government for Ireland, and they 
propose to get it by fair constitu- 
tional means. Rebellion might get 
it too, but the priests deprecate 
rebellion. They deprecate it, how- 
ever, mostly on the ground that it 
has no chances of success. But 
many Nationalists are beginning to 
think that rebellion is as likely to 
be successful as is the agitation for 
repeal, And they have reason for 
thinking so. O’Connell’s failure is 
a@ warning hard to be forgotten. 
And there is another warning of a 
more recent date. The three most 
liberal of ‘ Liberal’ statesmen are 
Messrs. Gladstone, Bright, and 
Forster. Tenant-right meetings 
have heard their praise, and popu- 
lar letter-writers link them to- 
gether as the three ‘ great friends 
of Ireland.” When even their 
liberality turns Nationalism away 
hungry, Nationalism may look for 
relief in vain. But that event has 
already come to pass. Nationalism 
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has heard the Liberal door slammed 
in its very face. The ‘friends of 
Ireland’ have declared with a most 
unusual and most unstatesmanlike 
distinctness that repeal of the Union 
must not be. Both priests and 
people have heard the declaration. 
The people infer the necessity of 
rebellion. They are sure that the 
priests infer it too. Agitation for 
repeal is, they think, a waste of time. 
They therefore enter upon that one 
way by which alone legislative in- 
dependence, the common desire 
both of priests and people; can be 
gained. And the Nationalist party 
possesses them no more. 

The influence lost to the Nation- 
alist priests is therefore; we may 
say, so much clear gain to the 
priests of the rebellious school. 
Accordingly these latter’ may be 
fairly supposed to be increasmgrin 
influence day by day. Many’ cir- 
cumstances are in their favour. 
The Irish people: rather like rebel- 
lion. It harmonises perfectly with 
their’ tastes and traditions. Re- 
bellious priests are a sort of proof 
that these tastes and traditions are 
things to be proud of. The West- 
British priests’ are hated. The 
priests pure and simple are, at all 
events, ignored. The Nationalist 
priests are often regarded as vision- 
aries, and oftener still as rebels 
who have yet tobloom. But thongh 
the Rebel priests are popular, and 
growing in popularity, they labour 
under one grave disadvantage. 
They’ cannot do their work in 
public. Not only the laws of the 
land, but the laws of the Church 
also (especially as interpreted by 
Cardinal Cullen) make it very 
perilous to preach sedition. ‘Sus- 
pension’ in the clerical order has 
almost as much efficacy as hanging 
in the lay. The dread of it will 
make a priest do almost anything 
that he is told todo. It makes the 
rebel priests of Ireland forward 
their political views in private 
alone. Which is a sore loss to 
them and to the rebel cause. 
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As to the number of Irish priests 
whose sympathies are rebel (and 
whom therefore for shortness’ sake 
I call Rebel priests) I cannot under- 
take to speak with confidence. But 
the reader may be able to estimate 
it with some security from the fol- 
lowing facts. The Irishman is. a 
newspaper whose sympathies are 
generally considered to. be strongly 
rebellious. Now, the Irishman. is 
popular with a majority of Irish 
priests, and intensely popular with 
the priests both of Connaught and 
Munster. Again, it is possible: to 
be logically a rebel without.a dis- 
tinet consciousness of your. being 
so. I think many who call them- 
selves Nationalist priests are un- 
consciously Rebel priests. If a man, 
for instance, have no charge against 
Fenianism but its want of success, 
if he publicly declare his purpose 
never to rest till Ireland gets the 
power of governing herself,.and if 
he:still. professes to despair of ever 
reaching thatend by peaceful means, 
that man, no matter what he calls 
himself, is, I think, really, though 
perhaps unconsciously, a man of 
rebel sympathies, and many of the 
Nationalist. priests are precisely in 
that.condition. Lastly, from the 
speeches and letters of the Irish 
priests,.I infer that many of them 
have sympathy with rebellion. I 
might illustrate that statement by 
innumerable citations. But I shall 
make only one, and I make it for 
the sole reason that it happens to 
be here before me. In that number 
of. the Nation to which: L have 
already referred as containing a 
letter of Mr.. Martin, there is also a 
letter from ‘A Southern Priest and 
Irishman.’ It is a very long, very 
elaborate, and, as things go, a.very 
temperate. letter. The Weekly 
Register, whose loyalty is un- 
doubted, has quoted it with much 
approval. Yet in this very elabo- 
rate and very temperate letter there 
is language used which would have 
done honour to the Irish People. 
Having occasion to employ the 
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words ‘the sovereign or the con- 
stitution,’ our Southern Priest ap- 
pends to them this parenthetical 
remark: ‘We value these empty 
shadows as they deserve.’ In the 
beginning of the paragraph from 
which that remark is taken he asks 
himself the question, ‘ What are the 
means which we may most safely 
and successfully adopt to re-assume 
our position as a nation?’ &c. d&c., 
and this is his answer: ‘We may 
not safely’ speak out our minds 
freely and openly on this subject, 
and therefore we shall not attempt 
to discuss; or to decide even as an 
abstract question of ethics; under 
what conditions, if under any, a 
nation would be justified im resort- 
ing to the final arbitrament of the 
sword, —the last and desperate 
appeal of the unjustly oppressed. 
But this-we know; that we are: not 
favourably circumstanced as those 
peoples that: have risen to grasp 
with armed hand the glorious prize 
of freedom, and proudly unfold to 
the: breeze the banner: of national 
independence.’ Here again, as in 
Mr. Martin’s case, there is a de- 
plorable want of definiteness, but 
here, again, there is: no mistaking 
the sympathies of the writer: No 
Irishman could have a doubt about 
them. The Southern Priest knows 
that to talk rebellion is to expose 
one’s self to the Cardinal’s thunder, 
and therefore our Southern Priest 
will not speak his mind. Rebellion 
just now would be-certain of defeat, 
and therefore, in very charity, he 
must refuse it his blessing and his 
macte virtute: But his heart is on 
his sleeve. He may be a very 
harmless) man —we suspect’ from 
his letter that he is not dangerous 
—but he is clearly, though perhaps 
unconsciously, close upon the foot- 
steps of O’Donovan Rossa. That 
honourable person espoused rebel- 
lion, but rebellion that he thought 
would be probably prosperous. I 
am afraid our Southern Priest is 
ready for a connubial connection 
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with the same family. Were we 
‘favourably circumstanced,’ I think 
we would have him asking us ‘to 
grasp with armed hand the glorious 
prize of national independence.’ So 
much, I think, may be gathered 
from his letter, and that letter has 
a counterpart in almost every issue 
of the Nation. Now; when you 
have the Irishman popular with 
Irish priests in general, and in- 
tensely popular with the priests of 
two whole provinces; when you 
have large numbers of the Irish 
priesthood either not condemning 
rebellion at all or so condemning it 
as im the same breath to hint its: 
necessity; when you have numerousi 
letters of theirs whose general ten» 
dency is: to recommend rebellion; 
you are, I think, justified im infer- 
ring that: the Rebel priests of Ire-. 
land are sufficiently numerous to 
make them formidable. At all 
events, it will be unwise to ignore: 
them in any inquiry after the pre- 
sent political ideas of the Irish 
people. 

And here is: given the’ one: con» 
clusion for which this paper” is: 
written, and with which I now 
shall bring it to a close. ‘Ireland,’ 
says Mr. Gladstone, ‘is henceforth 
to be legislated for according to 
Trish ideas.’ ‘A leading’ Irish idea,’ 
says Mr. Bright, ‘is to shift Ireland 
some 2,000 miles in a westerly 
direction.’ ‘That is‘a very correct 
statement of our central political 
wish,’ say the masses of the Irish 
people. ‘Literally, however; we 
cannot, as science stands, change 
our present geographical position, 
but in the spirit we can and will. 
We must have, at the very least, 
legislative separation from our geo- 
graphical sister. The Union must 
cease. ‘The Union must not 
cease,’ is the reply of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Will the ‘must not’ of the 
statesman prevail against the ‘must’ 
of the people ; and if it prevail, will 
Ireland then be governed according 
to Irish ideas ? M. 
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HERE can, I suppose, be no 
doubt that when a wrong 

ce : * : 3 
principle in Political Economy is 
allowed, endorsed, and acted on, 
very serious consequences are cer- 
tain to ensue. A positive enact- 
ment of law, or a system of social 
policy adopted in pursuance of an 
economical fallacy involves two 
special mischiefs. First, the result 
is constantly the reverse of that 
which was anticipated, and is never- 
theless almost invariably assigned 
to causes which are totally inde- 
pendent of it, while the fallacy is 
still more pertinaciously followed ; 
and next, the interests which are 
compromised by the fallacy are 
enormous. Unless society possessed 
some compensative or recuperative 
powers, the effect of importing such 
fallacies into the conduct of public 
affairs would be fatal, as it always 
is disastrous. It should be added 


too that most fallacies of action con- 
tain a germ of truth, which is con- 
tinually visible, while the error they 
involve is nearly always latent, and 


invariably obscure. 1 shall give an 
illustration or two from the most 
familiar of these economical falla- 
cies, with a view to dealing with 
two other fallacies, the nature and 
consequences of which are not so 
generally apparent, 

In a well known passage, Mr. 
Mill has spoken of the delusion 
which Adam Smith dispelled, that, 
namely, which considered wealth to 
consist in money, as similar to the 
errors of childhood, which are dis- 
pelled by a word of explanation 
from grown-up persons; and he 
goes on to observe with equal truth 
and good sense, that no one need 
think that had he lived in the time 
when the error was prevalent, he 
would have escaped its infection. 
Down indeed to the time of the 
French economists and Adam 
Smith, there is no influential name 


in the modern history of thought or 
letters, which can be cited in refu- 
tation of this gross error. The real 
functions of money were indeed ex- 
pounded by Aristotle. An eminent 
French ecclesiastic and statesman 
of the fourteenth century, whose 
work was forgotten till it was dis- 
interred and reprinted by M. Wo- 
lowski, held sound views on the 
same subject, but the overwhelming 
voice of statesmen, philosophers, 
merchants, was in favour of the 
idea that money was wealth, and 
that the chief business of a commu- 
nity was to get and store money. 
The solitary truth which the theory 
contained is the manifest fact, 
that among individuals exchanging 
against each other, the most sale- 
able article which they can possess 
is money, and therefore that it is 
the most convenient against emer- 
gencies. 

The delusion, however, which 
this theory fostered, has produced 
the most disastrous effects on man- 
kind. It led to the Spanish con- 
quests of Mexico and Peru, to the 
deliberate destruction of the native 
races in those countries, to the per- 
manent disorganisation and demora- 
lisation of the settlers, and finally of 
the country which sent them forth. 
The steady growth of colonisation 
and trade, with the inevitable as- 
similation of such stocks as are fit 
for civilisation, by those who pos- 
sess a higher culture and a more 
complete social organisation was 
arrested, and they who might have 
reclaimed and humanised the Mexi- 
can and Peruvian, and a thousand 
other races, became the most brutal 
and degraded of slave-owners and 
task-masters. Again it inaugurated 
and solidified the theory of protec- 
tion, that is of commercial war, 
waged under the guise of a patriotic 
policy. To get money, it was alleged, 
importation must be discouraged, 
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exportation furthered or assisted. 
An existing generation of manufac- 
turers saw the advantage which 
such a policy would secure to them- 
selves, and the greater part of the 
world is still uninstructed enough 
to foster a delusion which is bene- 
ficial only to a sordid, narrow and 
temporary self-interest. It is not 
too much to say that the accep- 
tance of what Adam Smith calls the 
mercantile theory, the basis of which 
was the presumption that money is 
wealth, has done more to retard the 
progress of civilisation and good 
government, than any cause which 
could be conceived, short of the ex- 
treme evils of a grinding and rapa- 
cious tyranny. 

Take a second example. One of 
the earliest English statutes was 
that of the assize of bread. Its 
purpose was benevolent, for it in- 
tended, as a legislature should 
always within certain intelligible 
limits intend, to guard the weak 
against the strong. It attempted 


to fix prices against what was sup- 
posed to be the greedy and malevo- 


lent avarice of the dealer. This 
legislation was the commencement 
of a series of Acts, all well inten- 
tioned, or nearlyall well intentioned, 
but invariably mischievous. Thus 
the legislature prohibited the trade 
of the corn-merchant, and so pre- 
vented that adjustment of prices to 
supply, which illustrates more than 
any other case, how the pursuit of 
self-interest in trade redounds to 
the common good. For centuries, 
men whose proper function was to 
collect food in cheap times, and to 
save food in dear times, under the 
operation of profitable commerce, 
were prohibited from carrying out 
their calling. Hence the country 
suffered the extremes of plenty and 
dearth. Similarly the Government 
regulated the rate of interest, for 
the benefit of borrowers, and to their 
condign detriment. By analogous 
reasoning it fixed or strove to fix 
rates of wages; and thus com- 
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menced that ruinous war between 
artisans and employers, which has 
been continued for centuries; for 
the cessation of which no truce has 
yet been agreed on, because the 
machinery of arbitration and com- 
promise has not yet been adequately 
discovered. 

The contest, however, between 
the employer and the craftsman has 
been singularly obscured by the 
fact that people are not generally 
alive to the real relation which 
exists between them. It is the 
custom to speak of capital as main- 
taining labour, as setting labour in 
motion, as limiting the extent to 
which labour can be employed, as 
constituting a mysterious wages 
fund, as that which gives vitality to 
industry. Now much of this lan- 
guage is mistaken, metaphorical, or 
fallacious. Under the misconcep- 
tions which such expressions give 
birth to, theimportance of the capital- 
ist employer is vastly exaggerated, 
various social facts are constantly 
misinterpreted, and the real issue of 
many questions is steadily ignored. 
It may perhaps be worth while to 
state the case, as it really exists. It 
will be seen, if the following inter- 
pretation is correct, that the impor- 
tance of the relation subsisting 
between the capitalist employer and 
labourer is materially less than it is 
supposed to be. 

Everybody who saves and em- 
ploys his savings productively, is a 
capitalist pro tanto, whether he be 
labourer or employer. The essen- 
tial condition of capital, as we all 
know, is that it be productively 
employed. The practice of popular 
language, when employed on these 
economical facts, is to speak of the 
employer only as a capitalist, and 
to ignore the capital of the labourer, 
whether it be contained in himself, 
or represent the maintenance in 
advance which he lends in the form 
of labour to his employer. 

Take the last of these forms of 


capital first. No one I suppose 
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would doubt that if a carpenter 
hires himself at weekly wages toa 
builder, and possessing «a week’s 
wages in advance, maintains him- 
self from Monday mornimg till 
Saturday night, when the work 
which he does is paid for, ‘that he is 
as much a capitalist in his way as 
the builder is, that he has as much 
lent his capital to the builder asa 
banker does who gives a credit or 
drawing account to the so-called 
capitalist builder. It is true that 
the builder may not recover the 
investment which he has made in 
the carpenter’s wages as speedily as 
the carpenter recovers his advance, 
but this makes nothing to the fact 
that the advance is made by the 
latter. It is possible imdeed that 
the employer may recover his capi- 
tal more ‘rapidly than his workman 
does. For example, a master baker 
may turn over his capital in a ready 
money trade every day, while his 
journeymen as probably will not 
recover their advance for six days. 
It is possible in such a business, if 
the returns are rapid, that the capi- 
tal which the workmen supply may 
be greatly im ‘excess, taken in the 
aggregate, of that which the master 
turns over. 

But in these relations between 
employer and labourer, there is a 
still more important fact, frequently 
obscured or lost sight.of. Hcono- 
mists speak doubtfully of capital 
invested in men. That it may be 
so invested even in the commonest 
kind of labour, is proved by the 
existence of slavery. A slave, con- 
sidered economically, is as mucha 
form of capital fixed in a physical 
object as a horse, or a cart, or a 
steam engine is. The capital in- 
vested in free labour is not less 
invested because the subject of it is 
competent to exercise his own dis- 
cretion in the exchange of his 
services, or because occasionally his 
services are redundant, i.e. are in 
excess of the demand for them. 
Nobody doubts that spinning and 
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weaving “machines are ‘part of a 
manufacturer’s capital, ‘The mere 
fact that many spindles. and looms 
are idle now, or at least worked 
with little or mo profit, does not 
make them cease to be capital, at 
least potentially. The labourer is 
a much more manageable invest- 
ment of capital than they are, and 
would be, if he had the skill to find 
his market, and was prudent enough 
to always retain the power of mov- 
ing to it, more manageable than 
even circulating capital is, just.as a 
traveller by railway needs less porter- 
age than his luggage or parcels do. 

People often wonder at the pro- 
digious elasticity of the United 
States. If the Government of that 
country had searched after the best 
way in which to destroy its pro- 
sperity, it:could hardly have hit on 
a surer method for effecting such 
an end, short of course of destroy- 
ing that security which must be 
afforded, before capital can be ac- 
cumulated, or labour be employed. 
The Northern States raised and 
spent in four years half as much as 
the public debt of the United King- 
dom. They raised it in the most 
wasteful way, by an issue of Govern- 
ment paper. By the same expedient 
they unsettled:all prices. To make 
matters worse, they destroyed an 
enormous amount of wealth under 
the circumstances of a civil war. 
To ‘crown the procedure, they 
adopted a Protectionist policy, and 
thus inflated all prices artificially, 
which had \already been inflated by 
the expedients adopted to raise 
money. But the Union is flourish- 
ing, is growing rapidly in wealth, is 
paying off its debts. 

The fact is the Union collects a 
voluntary tribute from the Old 
World, the value of which is far in 
excess of the charges which it 
incurs annually under its public 
obligations, which creates annually 
as much wealth as will meet all the 
expenses of government. I am 
speaking of man as a free chattel, 
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if I may use the expression, when 
I say:that the Union gets, at the 
lowest estimate, a tribute of 
30,000,0001. a year from the Old 
World in addition to its existmg 
resources. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the maintenance of a:child 
up to twelve years of age repre- 
sents an investment of capital to at 
least 1001. Set the cost of a child 
from its birth at 3s. a week, and 
more than this sum, reckoning in- 
terest, must be paid by the time it 
reaches twelve years of age under 
the head of bare maintenance. Be- 
sides, they who are alive at twelve 
years of age, represent not only 
their own existence, but according 
to the conditions by which popula- 
tion is perpetuated, the cost of 
keeping all those who have died 
before that age, the losses as well as 
the gains of society. In reality, the 
amount of the tribute, represented 
in man, and contributed from the 
resources of the Old World to the 
New, is considerably in excess of 


the sum which has been given 


above. And if the value of that 
which emigrates is so enormous, 
what must be the value of that 
which remains at home? In this 
country it is far more than’a hun- 
dred times as much. And then 
people talk of the capital possessed 
by the trader or the manufacturer, 
and ignore the capital of the la- 
bourer. The value of goods pos- 
sessed at any given time by the 
‘ capitalist ’ class, in which, as -has 
been said, must be included the 
wages which the labourer advances 
to his employer, is as nothing by 
the side of the capital invested in 
the men who constitute the indus- 
trial power of a community. 

If the labour of a child twelve 
years old, and maintained at the 
cheapest rate represents 100l., the 
labour of an adult artisan, whose 
power of earning wages has been 
deferred till he reaches eighteen 
years of age, is not worth less than 
three times as much. The same 
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facts will characterise in a still 
more marked manner the intelli- 
gence, capacity, and utility of pro- 
fessional persons. It is, 1 am aware, 
true that many kinds of labour do 
not contribute to the material wealth 
of a community, but are devoted to 
purely unproductive objects. But 
such labour, rarely representing 
more than a small fraction of the 
industry on which society subsists, 
need only be alluded to. So in 
comparison with that which is de- 
voted to the production of neces- 
saries, a small amount of land is 
occupied by the production of mere 
luxuries. 

The labourer then, the man who 
employs the agency of an employer 
for the production and exchange of 
these objects in which his industry 
is embodied, is as much a capitalist 
as that other person is, to whom 
the loose language of ordinary poli- 
tical economy assigns this name. 
He may be in the aggregate even a 
greater capitalist than his employer. 
Let us conceive a firm engaged in 
the production of costly articles, as 
for example, that of a manufacturer 
of machines on a large scale. I 
recollect one \which is employing 
5,000 adult hands. The capital in- 
vested in these 5,000 workmen can- 
not ‘be less than 150/. a head. Here, 
then, is a sum of 750,000l. repre- 
sented by the industrial capacity of 
the workmen employed. To this 
must be added, the week’s wages 
in advance, which the labourer 
either possesses in himself or by 
loan from the tradesmen with whom 
he deals, and who give him credit. 
This sum at 25s. a head is more 
than 6,o00l. additional. Now it is 
a very large business indeed which 
requires for its continuous main- 
tenance more than three quarters ot 
a million sterling. 

Even though the terms be not 
debated and agreed on, though no 
explicit agreement is come to be- 
tween the employed as a body, and 
the employer in his individual capa- 
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city, there is, it will be seen, a real 
partnership between the parties to 
a manufacture. It is merely obvious 
to say that these parties have com- 
mon and reciprocal interests. It is 
nearly as plain to state that if either 
party to this common transaction is 
incompetent to perform his part in 
the implied contract, the conse- 
quences to the alternative interest 
are in the highest degree serious. 
If the labourer’s work is dear, in 
economical language ; that is, if the 
cost of his labour is such as to leave 
no profit, or an insufficient profit, in 
the competition of the market, to the 
employer, the partnership is broken 
by the abandonment of the em- 
ployer and the transference of his 
capital elsewhere. Now such a 
costliness has beyond shadow of 
doubt affected the ship-building of 
the Thames. The cost of labour 
has been higher here than on the 
Clyde, and in consequence this par- 
ticular industry has, in this parti- 
cular locality, been given up. For 
it should not be forgotten that com- 
petition may be as active in the 
same country as it is between dif- 
ferent countries. 

Again, on the other hand, the 
interest of the employed is even 
more profoundly affected by the 
relation in which employers stand 
to them and to the world without. 
The employer depends to a very 
great extent for the continuance of 
his occupation on the credit in 
which he stands with the money- 
market. The real service which he 
performs to the labourer is that of 
affording him a means for con- 
tinuous industry, by interpreting 
or anticipating the demand of the 
market. He does not advance him 
wages or maintenance. He buys 
his work, and traffics in that which 
he buys. He knows, if he be suc- 
cessful, how much of this work he 
ought to buy, or had better buy, 
and like every dealer on a large 
scale, he holds what he has, with a 
view of making the demand of the 
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market as steady, uniform, and per- 
manent as possible. It may be 
added too that he generally pur- 
chases his raw material on the same 
terms and conditions as those under 
which he sells his goods, and is, 
therefore, in the strictest sense, a 
buyer of labour embodied in certain 
material objects. Nothing is more 
erroneous than to say that the so- 
called capitalist maintains labour. 
The most mischievous inferences 
have arisen from the use of this 
fallacious phrase. A slave-owner 
maintains labour, whether it be of 
man or beast. An employer of free 
labour rents labour, and can be no 
more said to maintain it, than a 
tenant can be said to maintain his 
landlord, because at the expiration 
of a quarter’s occupation of the 
landlord’s house, he is bound to 
pay the landlord’s rent. He has 
had services advanced to him, and 
has really contracted a loan with 
those whom he has employed. The 
law, by a fortuitous shrewdness, 
interprets this loan of labour as a 
secured debt. 

Now the function of the em- 
ployer, which is, I repeat, to in- 
terpret the demands of the market, 
and thereby to render the labour of 
the employed continuous, is one 
which is attended with a certain 
risk. The risk is that of the rise 
and fall of prices. If this risk can- 
not be met, if the object of all 
dealers, a steady price, cannot be 
generally secured, the consequences 
to both employers and employed are 
mischievous: to the latter becanse 
the machinery under which he 
works, and which is intended to 
keep him constantly engaged, is 
out of gear ; to the former, because 
a casualty, which cannot be fore- 
seen and obviated, disturbs the cal- 
culations of business profit. But 
the risk may be met, and is met by 
holding stock. Keen as competi- 
tion may be, it rarely lowers prices 
under the ordinary rate of profit. 
Now in the great majority of cases, 
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the means by which this power of 
holding on, till the average demand 
of the market recurs, and the dealer 
in labour may sell his product at 
the average rate of profit, is sup- 
plied by the advances of bankers. 
The lender of unemployed savings 
is therefore a very powerful agent 
in the association or tacit partner- 
ship between employers and em- 
ployed. When the employer cannot 
get credit from these collectors and 
distributors of unemployed savings, 
his operations are seriously crippled. 

Dishonesty, bad faith, reckless- 
ness, commercial immorality on the 
part of employers, are far more 
serious to working men than the 
vices of a tradesunion are to em- 
ployers of labour. In the vast 
majority of cases these latter vices 
cure themselves, by destroying the 
employment which they areintended 
to profit. Buta lack of commer- 
cial integrity, a habit of lying and 
swindling on the part of employers, 
and the facilities which have, up to 
a late date, been afforded by law to 
commercial knavery, absolutely re- 
duce the relation which I have 
attempted to describe above, as con- 
stituting the partnership of labour 
and superintendence, to a chaos. 
If the person whose business it is 
to anticipate, sustain, control the 
market, loses credit for honour and 
plain dealing, he is as though he 
had lost eyes to see, and hands to 
deal with his business. But what 
is still more serious, the panic 
which dishonest dealing causes, 
affects a vastly larger number of 
persons than those whose miscon- 
duct gives occasion to it. 

That which sets labour in motion 
is not therefore, as is commonly 
asserted, the capital of the employer, 
but the demand of the consumer. 
This demand is interpreted by the 
employer, and through his agency 
supplied. He forms the connecting 
link between the two factors which 
constitute exchange, and which are 
called Demand and Supply. [If 
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labour has not in itself where- 
withal to be set in motion, when 
demand arises, if it is dumb when 
the call for its products is made, 
the want of a response comes either 
from a deficiency of skill, where- 
with to satisfy the demand, or from 
lack of the condition of so much 
capital in the possession of labour 
as will enable it to advance its 
work to the employer, or far more 
frequently, from want of capacity 
on the part of the intermediary to 
ping ax the demands of the market, 
or of credit to sustain the market 
when interpreted. It is easy to 
illustrate this position by facts. 

At the present moment one of 
the most important English indus- 
tries is crippled by the dearness of 
its raw material. The Lancashire 
cotton mills run short time, and 
labour is redundant. Middling cot- 
ton is worth a shilling a pound, 
If it were procurable at 8d., ev 
spindle and loom would be at work, 
and labour would be at a premium. 
No demand, short of food to a 
stinted or starving people, can be 
more urgent. Plenty of raw mate- 
rial means profit and wages; scarcity 
of the article depression and lack of 
employment. At a reasonable price 
Lancashire will buy any amount of 
cotton. That price which it can 
profitably afford to pay gives cotton- 
growing an advantage over nearly 
every agricultural operation. 

Nor is the area from which the 
supply could be procured limited by 
climatal conditions of a narrow 
character. There is perhaps no 
plant, of which the area of production 
is so wide as that of the cotton 
bush. It will grow either as an 
annual or a perennial, according 
to the amount of heat to which the 
country is liable, for forty degrees 
on either side of the equator. It 
can be grown too as a bye product 
of other farm labour. There is 
nothing in which a small proprietor 
can engage himself more conveni- 
ently than in cotton culture, because 
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the care needed by the plant is 
chiefly given at the early stages of 
its growth and at its maturity. 
There is plenty of capital which 
might be rendered available for 
helping forward this industry. 
When those who save money in the 
Old World are eager to invest their 
property in foreign loans and bubble 
companies, there are millions upon 
millions of acres on the earth’s sur- 
face which could be rendered avail- 
able for the supply of this raw 
material if the agent who could 
interpret the demand and could 
collect the supply were forthcoming. 
Labour, however, is passive, because 
it is uninstructed and immovable, 
and because trustworthy and intelli- 
gent agents are not at hand who 
could, by the simple operations of 
trade, inform one of the parties and 
satisfy the other. Nay, so barba- 


rous is modern civilisation even yet, 
that it has not even developed that 
mechanism under which a, merchant 
can trade as safely in a foreign 


country as he can in his own. 
Industry, undoubtedly, is limited 
by the amount of capital. But 
this capital is not to be narrowed to 
the funds which are in the posses- 
sion of the employer. It must, to 
give any rational interpretation to 
the commonest economical pheno- 
mena of production, be extended so 
as to include the embodiment or 
condensation of capital in skilled 
labour, and the wages which in the 
form of work the labourer advances 
to the employer. The aggregate of 
this kind of capital is, there is 
reason to believe on analysis, greatly 
in excess of that which in the 
language of ordinary _ political 
economy is called capital, treated 
as a wages fund, and said to set 
labour in motion, its chief service 
not being of this kind. It cannot 
be said to set labour in motion with 
more propriety than the wheels of 
a clock can be said to set the pen- 
dulum going. But like the wheels 
of a clock, its chief business is to 
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regulate and sustain the motion 
which is communicated to the in- 
strument by all the motive force 
which it obtains. 

This estimate then of the relations 
which subsist between those who 
labour and those who employ labour, 
will be found to lead to several 
important consequences in theory. 

In the first place, it disposes of 
the ordinary use of the word profit. 
What is commonly called profit has 
been long since distinguished as 
interest, risk, and wages, the latter 
being called wages of superinten- 
dence. A little thought will show 
that the same elements enter into 
ordinary wages. The earnings of 
a labourer must replace, as by a 
sinking fund, the cost which has 
been incurred in his own prepara- 
tion for work, or society would 
come to an end. This is ordinarily 
replaced in the maintenance and edu- 
cation of children. These earnings 
must insure his calling against risk, 
for the samereason that any payment 
made for the use of a perishable or 
perishing article, is always higher 
in proportion to its cost, than the 
payment made for the use of that 
which is permanent. They must 
contain all that is needed to keep 
labour going in the personal main- 
tenance of the labourer. And if 
there remain any margin over and 
above these necessary outgoings, 
the man who earns wages may 
manage to pay a tax. It is plain, 
however, if the tax is levied on his 
whole earnings, that he is called on 
to pay a differential income tax, 
which is in excess of that paid on 
an income which is spontaneous by 
all the difference between the mar- 
gin which can be saved, and the 
quantity which has been earned. 
But of this again. 

Now substantially, this is the 
same sort of compensation which 
an employer obtains under the name 
of profit.’ A very large part of his 
income may be derived from interest 
on what is called his capital, and 
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which consists of advances similar 
in character to those, though per- 
haps greater in amount than those, 
which the labourer makes in his 
weekly advance of work. The 
larger part of his remaining income 
is compensation for the skill with 
which he has created an establish- 
ment, conciliated customers by his 
intelligence and integrity, accumu- 
lated credjt by similar means and 
for similar qualities. Both labour- 
ers and employers possess capital, 
both earn wages, both insure against 
risks, for both employ, though in 
different degrees, a perishable form 
of capital, and both have mutual 
interests in a joint operation, that 
is, have a virtual partnership. The 
employer, to be sure, from the very 
nature of the function which he 
discharges, is better able to suspend 
his part of the operation, or to ex- 
tricate himself from it, though he 
must do so at a loss, and for the 
same reason is put in a position of 
advantage against the labourer. 


Here then we may see the eco- 


and with it the 
economical interpretation, of a 
tradesunion, in its simplest form. 
There is, as I have said, a partner- 
ship between the several contribu- 
tories to a product. These con- 
tributories are distinguished as 
employers and labourers. The 
public—i.e. the mass of consumers 
—is willing or obliged to pay a 
certain value for a certain article, 
in the production of which the 
above-named parties have jointly 
been engaged. By the circum- 
stances of his relation to this 
public, the employer is enabled to 
interpret the market and to fix his 
price. But by the same circum- 
stances he has a double advantage. 
He can appropriate any increase “of 
price to his own gain, and he can 
reduce the portion which the 
labourer receives when the market 
is dull or the demand slack. 
Meanwhile the labourer reasons in 
something like the following man- 


nomical origin, 
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ner. ‘I have advanced my work to 
this man, and the price which he is 
able to get for it represents a quan- 
tity in his case, which is above the 

value of his contr ibution, and below 
the value of mine. I must seek to 
rectify this inequality. I am power- 
less alone, and I must therefore go 
into counsel with those who are 
virtually my partners. All of us 
are powerless, or nearly so, when 
trade is bad. I must therefore 
jealously watch my employer’s profits 
and seek as far as possible to keep 
trade good, by making the article 
which I produce scarce.’ 

Now, it is only indirectly that a 
tradesunion can combine against 
the master. The economical rule, 
which is true enough for general 
purposes, that profits—in the popu- 
lar sense—tend to an equality, pre- 
cludes it from permanently affecting 
the employer’s profits. It can 
operate only on the consumer, for 
competition speedily puts an end to 
any abnormal advantage which may 
be obtained by an employer of ordi- 
nary capacity, while one of extra- 
ordinary capacity can and will 
always get the advantage of his 
special intelligence. A _ trades- 
union then, acting according to its 
ordinary policy—that is, by rules and 
regulations, bearing on the manner 
of labour (such arrangements being 
designed to make labour less effec- 
tive), or bystrikes—can only succeed 
by punishing the consumer with 
higher prices. Its interests, there- 
fore, are always opposed to those of 
the general public when they are 
vindicated in this manner; and 
therefore, however much _ these 
associations may do for the class of 
labourers which they are primarily 
designed to benefit, they do not 
deserve the sympathy of the public 
atlarge. This may be easily proved 
by supposing a state of society in 
which every kind of labour com- 
bined to effect the ends which it is 
imagined are furthered by an ordi- 
nary tradesunion. 
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It is plain then, if everything were 
rendered dearer by increasing the 
nominal remuneration of every- 
body engaged in production, that 
nobody would be better off, and 
that foreign trade would be de- 
stroyed. The only way in which the 
condition of those who consume 
articles of value can be ameliorated, 
is by cheapening these articles, 
that is, by spending jess labour on 
them, or in other words, by dimi- 
nishing the cost of producing them. 
It is plain too, on the most trivial 
inspection, that the material pro- 
gress of society has been precisely 
relevant to the success with which 
this cheapening process has been 
carried out. Hence, that form of 
protection tolabour, which is effected 
under the machinery of an ordinary 
tradesunion, is always partial in 
its operation, and is invariably 
secured by putting some other kind 
of labour to disadvantage, that is by 
making it buy the product of such 
protected labour at a rate dearer 
than that at which it would have 
naturally stood, had no artificial 
restraint been put upon its pro- 
duction. 

Under a free trade with foreign 
countries, a combination for the 
purpose of making labour dear, will 
affect those articles which can be 
imported from abroad, only in so 
far as they are produced under less 
favourable conditions, are burdened 
with the cost of carriage and the 
uncertainty of a foreign market. 
Every home production is protected 
to a greater or less extent by these 
circumstances. Thus, if France 
undersold this country in the home 
market in plain cottons, the fact 
would mean that under less favour- 
able circumstances her labour was 
more effective. Hence, when trade 
is free, the margin over which a 
tradesunion can affect prices by 
heightening cost, is exceedingly 
narrow. ‘Tradesunions see this, 
and try to form an international 
system of protection. 
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The case however is very dif- 
ferent when articles are produced 
at home which cannot be supplied 
from abroad, and which are of 
primary necessity. Here, the com- 
bination may enhance prices vastly. 
An example is before us inthe 
building trades, where it is incon- 
testable that a variety of economies 
could be adopted which would ma- 
terially lower the cost of house ac- 
commodation. For example, better 
bricks are made with a machine than 
by hand, and at little more than a 
third the cost. Stone dressed in the 
quarry may be more easily worked, 
and must be more cheaply carried 
than rough stone which is to be 
dressed on the spot where it is to 
be used. But unless we are 
misinformed, the building trades 
have issued their edicts against 
the use of machine-made bricks, 
and against stone dressed in the 
quarry. Now such regulations, 
enhancing as they do the price of 
house-building, are a grievous wrong 
to the mass of the poorer classes 
with whom house accommodation 
is, relatively to their earnings, far 
more costly than it is with those 
who are better off. A labouring 
man’s house-rent is constantly one 
fifth of his income, that of a richer 
man is generally one tenth. 

But a tradesunion has a real 
raison d’étre, in its attempt to bring 
about an equitable distribution of 
gross profits between the partner- 
ship of labourers and employers. 
The mere fact of its erring in the 
means by which this end should be 
effected is no argument against the 
justice of the claim which the union 
sets up. It is possible that these 
unions as hitherto managed and 
directed have done no benefit to 
the unionists, and have inflicted 
serious evils on those who have 
suffered a rise in prices through the 
operations of the union; but they 
may still be a protest against a real 
grievance, for, I repeat, it very 
seldom happens that an opinion 
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honestly and generally entertained 
upon any political question in social 
life, is wholly erroneous. 

There are three ways in which 
the purpose of a tradesunion may be 
secured without its inconveniences. 
But none of these methods can be 
adopted, except on the hypothesis 
so constantly insisted on in these 
pages, that there is a real ‘partner- 
ship of capital on -the part of la- 
bourers and employers, even though 
no articles are entered into, no deed 
drawn up, no formal division of 
profits contracted for. 

The portion of each of the two 
parties may be settled by arbitra- 
tion on the plan adopted by Messrs. 
Kettle and Mundella. This is a 
very simple and obvious course of 
procedure in certain branches of 
business, as for example in the 
manufacture of iron, and the dig- 
ging of coal. In the latter case, 
the rent of the seam, which by the 
way is avery small part of the 
value of each ton of coal, the cost 


of sinking a shaft, and the price of 
the article at the pit’s mouth, are 
matters of familiar and easy know- 


ledge. So the price of cast and 
wrought iron is daily communi- 
cated to the press, and the arbitra- 
tion which distributes his portion 
to each of the agents concerned in 
the production is capable of simple 
determination, and is frequently so 
determined. 

It is not so easy to deal with 
other branches of industry in this 
way, as for example, the manufac- 
ture of cotton and woollen cloths. 
Here there is considerable difficulty 
in disentangling all the constituents 
of value in the article produced, 
and assigning to each its quantity 
in the total. It is perhaps possible 
for a skilful arbitration to satisfy 
both parties, and to decide when 
wages should rise, when fall; and 
such an arbitration has been at- 
tempted in these and in similar 
callings, with more or less success. 

Here, however, one of the other 
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two methods may be and has been 
employed. The employer may 
adopt the position of a managing 
director, who receives interest 
on the capital which stands in 
his name in his books, and may 
constitute all or some of his la- 
bourers shareholders with a right 
to divide profits, the annual or 
half- yearly amount of earnings 
being stated with as much distinct- 
ness as will prove that the share of 
the labourers is fairly distributed to 
them, but in so general a way as 
not to publish those facts of a 
business which a prudent merchant 
is constrained, or thinks himself 
constrained, to keep secret. Such 
a partnership has, I am informed, 
been adopted and with success by 
certain considerable manufacturers. 

Or lastly, the labourers may con- 
stitute themselves at once employers 
and employed. This solution of 
the difficulty has been worked out 
by several of the co-operative asso- 
ciations in the north of England. 
It has been carried out on a very 
large scale, according to Mr. Morier, 
in those German associations which 
were founded by Schultze-Delitzsch. 
It has even been applied to agri- 
culture, and with marked success in 
England. But its adoption will be, 
as yet, impeded by twocauses. One 
of these is the jealousy of the work- 
men, who are unwilling to give one 
of their own number the requisite 
authority and control, and with it 
the compensation which must be 
allowed to the services which are 
rendered by a general manager. 
English artisans are slow to recog- 
nise the fact, that in a democracy 
of labourers as well as in a political 
republic rulers are needed for the 
due administration of business, and 
that whether the business is one in 
which national or pecuniary inte- 
rests are concerned, the function of 
administration must be paid for, and 
if good must be well paid for. In 
a Statea man may take fame or 
honour as part of his salary: ina 
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business &@ man who would be con- 
tent with fame or honour would be 
very dangerous in administration. 
At present, however, it is said that 
the disinclination felt among arti- 
sans to exalt, obey, remunerate one 
of their own body is a serious im- 
pediment to the general adoption of 
co-operative production. 

The other difficulty is less, but it 
is still real. There is a tendency in 
such associations, for the labourers 
to hire other labourers, who merely 
occupy the situation for the escape 
from which the co-operative system 
was first adopted. It is a mere 
pretence of industrial progress when 
the labourer becomes a middleman, 
who merely employs his energies in 
reducing others to the condition 
from which he has emerged. It is 
to be expected that every human 
society will, at least for many a 
long day, have an understratum of 
shiftless and improvident people. 
But the operation of social reform 
is to reduce the quantity of this 
stratum to a minimum, not to make 
a guild or association which shall 
jealously guard the privilege which 
it has secured for its own members. 
It may indeed provide a police for 
itself by which incompetent or dis- 
honest workmen are thrust out 
from the association, but it ought 
not to employ those pariahs of in- 
dustry, and to renew the very evil 
which it was created to mitigate 
or extinguish. But according to 
what we hear, these co-operative so- 
cieties have constituted themselves 
in many cases, masters and hard 
masters, as well as workmen on 
the joint-system. 

Another consequence of the 
theory which I have attempted to 
state and expand, is that when it is 
comprehended, it shows that the so- 
called capitalist is a personage of 
far less importance than he is ordi- 
narily understood to be. He is un- 
questionably a necessary agent in 
the process by which wealth is pro- 
duced, and exchanges are effected. 
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But it is possible that the workman 
may under a co-operative partner- 
ship perform the services which he 
performs, and dispense with him 
altogether, just in the same way as 
they who produce may convey their 
goods to market, and dispose of 
them without the intervention of 
either carrier or merchant. It may 
be convenient to divide these em- 
ployments, it is possible to unite 
them. But it is a mistake to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the ser- 
vice which one of the parties per- 
forms, and to argue as though he 
were the origin and cause of ever 

step which is made in the direction 
of economical progress. 

It is easy to supply illustrations 
of this proneness to magnify the 
function of the capitalist. For ex- 
ample we are perpetually told of 
the enormous benefits which ensue 
from the application of capital to 
agricultural operations, such state- 
ments being intended to disparage 
small in favour of large farming. 
But on a small farming system a 
far larger amount of real capital 
may be invested in the soil, than 
ever is or can be under large. The 
small occupier will thrive where 
the large farmer would starve. 
Persons who have had experience 
of allotments in country parishes 
know that land is constantly re- 
claimed in patches by labouring 
occupiers, who pay an enormous 
rent, get a large amount of produce, 
and turn that land, which a farmer 
on @ large scale would not find it 
worth his while to break up, into a 
garden. The only capital these 
occupiers have been able to employ 
on the soil is their spare labour, 
and a tiny outlay for seed. Now 
economically considered, land is 
best cultivated, not when it returns 
the largest possible crop at the least 
possible cost, but when it maintains 
the largest number of persons in 
the highest possible comfort. The 
theory which would divide the 
agricultural population into a few 
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rich capitalist farmers and a mass 
of ill-paid hinds, with that most 
detestable result of large farming, 
a gang system of children’s labour, 
is economically false, in so far as it 
assumes that in this way the greatest 
quantity of production is obtained ; 
and is politically mischievous, as it 
diminishes population to the lowest 
possible amount, and degrades that 
which it retains for its own uses. 
Again the same disposition to 
exaggerate the importance of the 
capitalist is to be seen in the readi- 
ness with which well-meaning per- 
sons are anxious to deport capital 
invested in man, and the eagerness 
with which they deprecate the ex- 
portation of capital in the shape of 
loans. Nodoubt if their office were 
rightly understood, the people who 
act as go-betweens to profligate, 
extravagant, and ambitious govern- 
ments, by negotiating loans, and 
wheedling people into advancing 
funds for unproductive and mis- 
chievous expenditure, are the ene- 
mies of the human race. They 
pander to the worst vices of govern- 
ments, and inflict permanent evils 
on the unfortunate people whose 
labour is perpetually mortgaged in 
order to find means for an outlay 
which is ineurred to the public 
detriment. It is very seldom, 
however, that a voice is heard in 
condemnation of this practice ; the 
warning not being uttered against 
the immorality of lending money in 
order to serve bad ends, but against 
the folly of risking savings on in- 
secure investments, and the loss 
which the national capital suffers 
by such advances. But no one 
seems to considerthata country may 
lose a vastly larger sum in the volun- 
tary or enforced emigration of 
multitude out of its best industrial 
hands, that it will lose them irre- 
vocably, and without the poor con- 


? The objection applies, of course, only to emigration to a foreign country. 
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solation of that annual tribute which 
a borrowing country pays for the 
loan which it has contracted.' Nay, 
no one ever seems to think it worth 
asking whether the institutions or 
habits of a community havé not 
caused such a drain as is implied in 
a vast emigration of able and enter- 
prising labourers, and whether it is 
not the highest end of government 
to do its best towards giving so free 
a field for labour as that the largest 
possible number of its people may 
subsist in the greatest possible afflu- 
ence. This nation may lose its 
wealth in more than one way ; and 
I am disposed to think that one of 
the most exhausting of these me- 
thods is that by which the best of 
its labourers leave it, and their 
places are filled up with immigrating 
Irishmen on the west coast of Eng- 
land, and the dregs of the German 
population on the east. There is 
such a thing as wealth, as capital, 
in man, and this part of a nation’s 
wealth may not be the least im- 
portant. 

Finally, the principles which I 
have attempted to enunciate have 
their bearing on finance and taxa- 
tion. It is impossible to tax what 
aman cannot save. Mr. Mill has 
argued that it is inexpedient to tax 
savings. I answer that it is not 
possible to tax anything else, and 
that whatever is exacted from the 
taxpayer, unless it be perhaps, duties 
levied on successions, is a tax on 
that which might have been saved. 
No government has ever been able 
to levy a tax on those persons whose 
labour supplies them with nothing 
but the bare necessaries of life. 

With one exception, the rent of 
the natural powers of the soil (that 
is the portion of rent which does 
not arise from improvements in- 
duced by labour on the ground), all 
income is the result of labour, and 
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tion to an English colony, so long as that colony remains virtually part of England, is 
simply the transfer of labour to a soil where it yields the largest returns.—Ep. F. M. 








as I have argued, areturn for capital 
invested in labour. The several 
persons who are engaged in all the 
industries from which income is 
derived, may be compared to a 
number of fields, the natural qua- 
lities of which do certainly differ, 
but which may be made capable of 
bearing a crop which is only suffi- 
cient to replace the necessary out- 
lay of cultivation, and on the other 
hand, may be developed into a pro- 
digious fertility, provided sufficient 
outlay be made on the natural soil. 
The former will pay no rent, and 
can pay no taxes. The latter can 
be taxed, and has been taxed with 
a witness. 

But to tax at the same rate the 
produce of one field whose growth 
is spontaneous, perennial, and costs 
nothing, and the produce of another 
field the productiveness of which 
has been effected by enormous 
outlay, which can be made con- 
tinuously productive only by great 
expenditure, and which is certain 
to be exhausted at some indeter- 
minate and indefinable period, this 
period being short at the best, is 
manifestly unfair. It is to levy an 
equal impost on unequal profit. If 
a cotton manufacturer returned his 
income on the various machines 
which he employed in his factory, 
he would certainly not take his gross 
returns as the sum of his private 
revenue, but the amount of his net 
profit. He would reckon the de- 
preciation of his machinery, the 
amount of the fund which he holds 
in payment of wages, the cost 
of power, and a thousand other 
things which must be satisfied 
before profit can be calculated. And 
if for many a long year the costly 
machines were lying idle and unpro- 
ductive, he would write off against 
his profit the loss of interest on the 
unproductive outlay. 

ow a man whose industry sup- 
plies him with a surplus which can 
be saved is just such a machine. 
His powers have been supplied at 
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great cost ; these powers have very 
slowly arrived at activity, and the 
efficiency of his industry isthe result 
of great continuous outlay. He 
cannot exercise the powers he pos- 
sesses except under conditions of 
expense which are closely analogous 
to the force which gives motion to 
all the machines in a factory, and 
he pays wages to those who under- 
take to supply him with commoner 
kinds of labour. To tax him on his 
gross receipts, whether it be done 
directly or indirectly, is to visit him 
with an impost which may be, and 
oftentimes is, many times over the 
amount paid by others whose in- 
come is spontaneous and is liable 
to no risk of cessation. It was one 
of the objections against a tithe that 
it taxed unequal outlay at equal 
rates. The objection is far stronger 
against an equal income-tax on the 
earnings of labour and the interest 
on capital. 

I do not pretend that the science 
of finance can ever be carried out 
with such precision as will remedy 
all inequality and unfairness. It 
must deal with rough divisions, 
can never be nicely equal: but at 
least it should tend to such a result. 
In all likelihood attempts will be 
made before long to bring the 
whole system of British taxation— 
in which, by the way, we are the 
teachers of the civilised world— 
under review. It may be that no 
great modification of the system 
will be possible, however just its 
modification may be found to be. 
But it is clear that since labour 
commands a vast majority of voices 
in the representative system of the 
present day, a reconsideration of 
the question cannot be refused. 
When this inquiry is set on foot, it 
is essential that we should learn 
what are the true relations which 
subsist between the labourer and 
the employer, and what are the 
meanings of the words,—capital, 
labour, and profit. 

James E. Tooroip Rogers. 
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A FORTNIGHT IN KERRY. 


\ E have heard much of the 
wrongs of Ireland, the mise- 
ries of Ireland, the crimes of Ire- 
land: every cloud has its sunny 
side: and when all is said, Ireland 
is still the most beautiful island in 
the world, and the Irish themselves, 
though their temperament is ill 
matched with ours, are still among 
the most interesting of peoples. If 
the old type of character remains 
in many of its most unmanageable 
features, they are no longer the Pad- 
dies of our childhood. Wave after 
wave of convulsion has been rolling 
over them for hundreds of years 
past, distinct eras of social organisa- 
tion, with special elements of good 
andevilin them. The last of these 
waves, the great famine of 1846, 
swept over the country like a de- 
stroying torrent, carrying away 
millions of its peasantry, clearing 
off the out-at-elbows duel-fighting 
squireens, and paralysing if it has 
not extinguished the humourand the 
fun which made the boy thatcarried 
your game-bag or fishing basket 
the most charming of companions. 

The farmer, however seemingly 
prosperous, carries sadness in his 
eyes and care on his forehead. If 
he is thriving himself, his family 
is broken up: his sons or his bro- 
thers are beyond the Atlantic, and 
his heart was broken in parting 
with them. The evictions which 
followed the potato failure have 
left their marks in a feeling of in- 
justice of which Fenianism is the 
fruit and the expression. 

This, too, however, is passing 
away or will pass when the Admi- 
nistration recovers courage to com- 
bine firmness with justice; and 
meanwhile, in spite of outrages and 
assassinations, every.one who has 
watched the Irish character during 
the last quarter of a century must 
have felt that itis fast altering, and 
altering immensely for the better. 


‘We are all changed,’ said one of 
the people to me. ‘ You know your- 
self the landlords are changed, and 
we are changed, too, if you would 
only believe it. We have all learnt 
our lesson together.’ Where the 
beneficial influences have been the 
strongest, that is to say, where 
there has been no cruelty and the 
tenants have been kindly used, 
there is growing up a life in all 
parts of Ireland, with more subdued 
grace about it, more human inits best 
features, than is to be found in any 
other part of these islands. I had an 
opportunity of seeing something of 
this, last summer, under its most 
favourable aspect. A friend who 
had taken a place for a season or 
two in the Kerry mountains, invited 
me to spend a fortnight with him ; 
and careless of the warnings of 
acquaintances who feared that I 
should not come back alive, I took 
my place in the Holyhead mail. It 
was the second week in August. We 
left London at night. In the morn- 
ing we were in Kingstown Harbour, 
and afew hours later I was depo- 
sited at the railway station at Kil- 
larney. Derreen—so I will call the 
house to which I was bound—was: 
still nearly forty miles distant. The 
train was late, but the evening pro- 
mised well. I put myself in the 
hands of Spillane, the most accom- 
plished of bugle-players, and the 
politest of hotel managers; and 
after a hasty dinner I was soon 
rattling along beside the lake in a 
jaunting car, with a’ promise of 
being at my journey’s end if not 
before dark, yet at no unreasonable: 
hour. ' An exquisite drive of three 
hours -brought me to Kenmare, a 
town at the head of one of the long 
fiords running up from the Atlantic, 
which readers of Macaulay will re- 
member as the scene of a brilliant 
defence made by a small body of 
Protestant settlers against the Irish 
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insurgents. It was not my first visit 
to the place. Thirty years before 
I had passed through it from Glen- 
gariff in a long vacation holiday. 
The Lansdowne Arms was still 
in its old place; but the genera- 
tion which freque nted it had passed 
away. The ‘boy’ who was then 
driving me called my attention, 
as I remember, to a group of 
gentlemen at the door. There 
were two O’Connells, cousins of 
the Liberator, at that time in the 
zenith of his glory. There was 
Morty O'Sullivan and another 
whose name I forget. The point 
about them was that each had 
killed his man in a duel, and 
Morty had killed two. He was one 
of the old fire-eaters, a spare well- 
dressed refined looking person, a de- 
scendant of the old chiefs of Bere- 
haven, ruling the wreck of his in- 
heritance with an authority scarcely 
less despotic as far as it extended ; 
like his ancestors, in perpetual feud 
with his neighbours, and settling 
his quarrels with them in the field or 
in the law courts. He had lived—I 
should say ‘reigned,’ for that is 
still the word—at Derreen itself. 
He had screwed his tenants, drunk 
whisky enough daily for ten dege- 
nerate mortals, such as now we 
know them, turned his house. into 
a pigstye, and been loved and 
honoured throughout the valley. 
Morty the Good he was called, the 
king of the golden age of Kerry, 
and unhappy only in the inca- 
pacity of one of his sons, whom he 
never could teach to handle a pistol 
like a gentleman. The young O’Sul- 
livan took kindly to the ways of the 
family ; quarre slled with a companion 
before he was out of his teens, and 
went out to settle the dispute in 
legitimate fashion. But Morty 
augured ill for the result. He 
ordered the wake beforehand, and 
was disappointed, it was to be hoped 
agreeably, when the object of his 
care was brought home only shot 
through the foot. 
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Morty had been now long in his 
grave. Litigation had crippled his 
fortune and the famine finished it. 
His boys were scattered over the 
world and his place knew him no 
more. Morty was gone, and the 
fighting squirearchy to which he 
belonged was gone also, extinct 
like the dodo; and in the place of 
the group which I remembered, one 
or two harmless clerks belonging 
to the town stores were lounging at 
the porch in the summer gloaming 
comparing salmon flies, or talking 
about the cricket club which had 
been set on foot there by some 
neighbouring gentlemen. 

Besides these were a couple of 
smart looking boatmen, one of whom, 
after ascertaining who |] was, in- 
formed me that my friend had sent 
up his yacht, a smart cutter of 
twenty tons, and that if I preferred 
a sail to a longer drive they were 
ready to take charge of me. The 
wind was from the east, light but 
fair, and they believed that it would 
not drop till midnight. But we 
had still seventeen miles to go. I 
inquired what would happen if it 
did drop, and as the answer was 
vague I determined to stick to my 
car, and to lose no time, for it was 
growing dark. My driver declined 
a change of horses. The small well- 
bred Irish car horse does his forty 
miles a day through the season with 
only an occasional rest, and seems 
little the worse for it. Away we 
went again after a halt of three 
quarters of an hour, and three 
minutes brought us to the suspen- 
sion bridge crossing the head of the 
fiord, one end of which rests on the 
peninsula where the Protestants 
were besieged. That, too, with its 
traditions was a thing of the past, 
and might have furnished a text at 
any other time for its appropriate 
meditations. But the scene was too 
beautiful for moralising. The pink 
evening light had faded off the 
mountains, but the tints which lin- 
gered in the western sky were re- 
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fiected faintly on the glimmering 
water. The cutter was clearing out 
of the harbour with her big gaff top- 
sail set and her balloon jib, and as 
she slid away the men tauntingly 
hailed us and promised to tell my 
friends that we were coming. 

The mare received an intimation 
that she must put her best foot for- 
ward ; we struck off to the right on 
crossing the bridge and entered a 
long fir wood which skirts the river, 
catching glimpses at intervals of 
the shining water through gaps in 
the trees. 

By and by we emerged into 
open ground. The road was level, 
following the line of the bay for 
eight or nine miles, and crossing the 
mouths of valley after valley where 
the streams which drain the hills 
run into the sea. It was now dark 
so far as a summer night is ever 
dark. The cutter still kept ahead 
of us, shimmering ghost-like in the 
uncertain light. Sometimes we 


seemed to be gaining on her,—then 


as a fresh puff of air overtook her 
she stole away. At last our ways 
parted ; she held on towards a head- 
land far down the bay which she 
was obliged to round before she 
could enter Kilmakilloge, the har- 
bour on which Derreen is situated. 
The road, to avoid a long circuit, 
strikes upwards over a pass in the 
hills, to descend on the other side 
into the head of the valley. 

The ascent now became tedious : 
we had lost the cutter, and were 
climbing the broken side of an 
utterly barren mountain. The dis- 
tant view was hidden by the dark- 
ness, and the forms immediately 
round us had nothing striking about 
them, beyond a solitary peak which 
shot up black and gloomy-looking 
into the sky. Two miles of walking 
ground made me impatient to be 
atmy journey’s end, and I was un- 
prepared for the scene which was im- 
mediately about to break upon me. 

We reached the crest at last— 
rounded a corner of rock, and 
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were at once in another world. The 
moon had risen, though concealed 
by the hill which we had been 
ascending, and burst upon us broad 
and full as we turned to descend. 
Below us was a long deep valley 
losing itself to the left in the sha- 
dows in the Glengariff mountains ; 
opening to the right in the harbour 
of Kilmakilloge, which lay out like 
a looking glass in the midst of the 
hills in which it is landlocked. 
Across, immediately before us, was 
a gorge, black and narrow, the 
sides of which in the imperfect 
light appeared to fall precipitously 
two thousand feet. Beyond, at the 
head of the harbour, was a second 
group of mountains shaped in still 
wilder variety, while the bottom of 
the valley was traversed by a river 
divided into long shining pools sug- 
gestive of salmon and sea trout, and 
broken at intervals with cascades, 
the roar of which swayed up fitfully 
in the night air. 

These glens and precipices had 
been the retreat of the last Earl of 
Desmond in the closing summer of 
his life. The long peninsula shut 
in between the fiords of Bantry and 
Kenmare was then covered from end 
to end with forest, inaccessible except 
by water, or penetrated by a few 
searce discoverable horsetracks ; 
inhabited only by wolves, and by 
men who were almost as wild, and 
were human only in the ineffable 
fidelity with which they concealed 
and shielded their hunted chief. 
The enormous trees which lie in the 
bogs, or the trunks which break on 
all sides out of the ground, prove 
that once these hills were as thickly 
wooded as those which have escaped 
the spoiler, and in their summer 
livery’ delight the tourist at Killar- 
ney. Now, the single fault of the 
landscape is its desolation. Sir 
William Petty, who obtained the 
assignment of the principality of 
Kerry, on terms as easy as those 
on which the Colonial Office 
squandered millions of the best 
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acres in Canada, considered the 
supply of fuel to be practically as 
inexhaustible as we now consider 
our coal measures. He set up 
refining works on the shore of the 
harbour, and tin and copper ore was 
brought over there, till the last 
available stick had been cut down 
to smelt it. Nature still struggles to 
repair the ruin, and young oaks and 
birches sprout of themselves, year 
after year, out of the soil,—but the 
cattle browse them off as they ap- 
pear ; and the wolves being destroyed 
which once scared the sheep out of 
the covers, and gave them time to 
renew their natural waste, civilisa- 
tion itself continues ‘the work of the 
destroyer, and dooms the district to 
perpetual barrenness. Of the forests 
of oak and arbutus and yew which 
once clothed the whole of Kerry, 
the woods at Killarney have alone 
escaped ; those and some few other 
scattered spots, which for some 
special reason were spared in the 
general havoc. 

At one of these, the ‘domain’ 
as it is called of Derreen, I have 
by this time arrived. Two miles 
of descent balanced the climb on 
the other side. We are again in 
the midst of trees. Level meadows 
beside the river are dotted with 
sleeping cattle, we have passed a 
farm-house} or two, and now a 
chapel handsome and new, at a 
meeting of cross roads. We turn 
into a gate, a gravel drive leads us 
to where lights are shining behind 
overhanging branches. The har- 
bour is close below us; a four-oared 
boat is going out for a night’: fish- 
ing; the cutter is at this very 
moment picking up her moorings ; 
we have not beaten her,. but we 
are not disgraced ourselves. In 
another minute we are in the broad 
walk which leads to the house. The 
night was hot, my. friend’s party 
were on the lawn; some of them 
had been dining on board a 
yacht, the lights of which were 
visible as she lay at anchor, a mile 
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from the windows. They had come 
on shore in the yacht’s gig, and 
were standing about reluctant to 
go in doors from the unusual love- 
liness of the evening. 

They proposed a stroll round the 
grounds, to which I was delighted 
to consent. The house stood in the 
middle of a lawn,’ shut in on all 
sides by woods, though which how- 
ever openings had been cut in vari- 
ous places, letting in the view of 
the water. The original building, 
which had been the residence of 
Morty and his sons, was little more 
than a cottage. It had been en- 
larged by a straggling wing better 
suited to the habits of modern 
times. Morty, who cared little 
for beauty, had let the trees grow 
close to the door. He might have 
shot wood-cocks from his window, 
and I dare say he did; while the 
close cover had served to shelter 
and conceal his considerable opera- 
tions in the smuggling line. This 
more practical aspect of things had 
been superseded by the sentimental, 
and by lopping and clearing, full 
justice had been done to the beauty 
—I may say, the splendour—of the 
situation. The harbour of Kilmakil- 
loge forms a branch of the Kenmare 
River, from three to four miles deep, 
and pierced on both sides by long 
creeks, divided by wooded promon- 
tories. On the largest of these, 
some ninety acres in extent, the 
house had been placed. Two acres 
had been cleared to make a garden. 
Four or five more formed’ a field 
running down to the sea. The rest 
was as Nature made it, the primeval 
forest, untouched save for the 
laurels and‘ rhododendrons which 
were scattered under the trees 
where the ground was dry enough 
to let them grow. Two rivers fell 
into the harbour at the upper end, 
one of them that along which I had 
just been driving, the other, the 
larger, emerging out of a broad 
valley under a bridge which, with 
the water behind, showed clear and 
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distinct in the moonlight. ll 
round us rose the wall of mountains, 
the broken outline being the more 
striking, because at night the sur- 
face details are lost and only the 
large forms are visible. The sky 
line on three sides was from two to 
six miles distant. On the fourth 
side, towards the mouth of the har- 
bour, it was more remote ; but here, 
too, the rim of mountains continued 
to the eye unbroken. The ocean was 
shut off by the huge back-bone of 
hills which stretches from Macgil- 
licuddy’s Reeks to the Atlantic. 
To all appearance Derreen was cut 
off from the world. as effectually as 
the valley of Rasselas; and, but for 
the intrusion of the postman, made 
evident by my friend’s inquiries as 
to the last division and the white- 
bait dinner, but for the croquet 
wires which I stumbled over on 
the lawn, we might have seemed 
divided as utterly from all con- 
nection with the world and its con- 
cerns. We wandered through the 
woods and along the walks which 
followed the shore. The wind was 
gone: the last breath of it had 
brought the yacht to her moorings. 
The water was like a sheet of pale 
gold, lighted in the shadows by 
phosphorescent flashes where a seal 
was chasing a mullet for his supper. 
Far off we heard the cries of the 
fishermen as they were laying out 
their mackerel nets, a heron or two 
flew screaming out of some large 
trees beside the boat-house, resentful 
at the intrusion on their night’s 
rest; and from overhead came a 
rush of wings and the long wild 
whistle of the curlew. 

One of the ladies observed that 
it was like a scene ina play. She 
was fond of theatres herself; she 
‘was a distinguished artist in that 
line—or would have been had she 
been bred to the trade; and her 
similes followed her line of thought. 
It sounded absurd, but I remem- 
bered having myself experienced 
once an exactly similar sensation. 
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I was going up Channel in a 
steamer. It was precisely such an- 
other warm, breathless moonlight 
summer night, save that there 
was a light mist over the water 
which prevented us from seeing 
very clearly objects that were at 
any distance from us. The watch 
on the forecastle called out, A sail 
ahead! We shut off the steam, 
and passed slowly within a bis- 
cuit’s throw of an enormous China 
clipper, with all her canvas set, and 
every sail drooping flat from the 
yards. We heard the officers talk- 
ing on the quarter-deck. The 
ship’s bell struck the hour as we 
went by. Why the recollections of 
the familiar sea moonlight of Drury 
Lane should have rushed over me 
at such a moment I know not, un- 
less it be that those only who are 
rarely gifted feel natural, beauty 
with real intensity. With the rest 
of us our high sensations are at best 
partly artificial. We make an effort 
to realise emotions which we imagine 
that we ought to experience, and are 
theatrical ourselves in making it. 

A glance out of the window in 
the morning showed that I had not 
overrated the general charm of the 
situation. The colours were unlike 
those of any mountain scenery to 
which I was accustomed elsewhere. 
The temperature is many degrees 
higher than that of the Scotch 
highlands. The Gulf Stream im- 
pinges full upon the mouths of its 
long bays. Every tide carries the 
flood of warm water forty miles 
inland, and the vegetation conse- 
quently is rarely or never checked 
by frost even two thousand feet 
above the sea-level. Thus the 
mountains have a greenness alto- 
gether peculiar, stretches of grass 
as rich as water-meadows reaching 
between the crags and precipices to 
the very summits. The rock, chiefly 
Old Red Sandstone, is purple. The 
heather, of which there are enor- 
mous masses, is in many places 
waist deep. 
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The sky was cloudless, and catch- 
ing the chance of performing my 
morning’s ablutions in salt water, I 
slipped into the few indispensable 
garments, and hurried down to the 
front door. My host’s youngest 
boy, a brown-cheeked creature of 
six, who was playing with the dogs 
on the steps, undertook to pilot me 
to the bathing-place, a move not 
wholly disinterested on his part, as 
the banks on either side of the 
walks were covered with wild 
strawberries and whortleberries. 
Away we went through the woods 
again, among the gnarled and moss- 
clothed trunks of oaks hundreds 
of years old, and between huge 
boulders, draped with ferns and 
London pride, which here grows 
luxuriantly wild. The walk ended 
at a jutting promontory of rock, 
where steps had been cut, leading 
to the water at a soft spot where a 
dike of slate had pierced a fault in 
the sandstone. The water itself 
was stainless as the Atlantic. I 


jumped in carefully, expecting to 
touch the bottom, yet I could 
scarcely reach it by diving. I tried 
to persuade my companion to take 
a swim upon my back, but he was 


too wary to be tempted. He was a 
philosopher, and was speculating 
on making a fortune out of the 
copper veins which were shining in 
the interstices of the slate. Our 
friend the seal, whom we had seen 
at supper, seemed disposed to join 
me. A shiny black head popped 
up from under the surface thirty 
yards off, and looked me over to 
see if I was one of his relations ; 
but after a careful scrutiny he dis- 
liked the looks of me, dropped 
under, and disappeared. The seals 
once swarmed upon this coast under 
shelter of popular superstition. 
‘The sowls of thim that were 
drowned: at the flood’ were sup- 
posed to be enchanted in their 
bodies, undergoing water purga- 
tory. At times they were allowed 
to drop their skins, and play in 
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human form upon the shore, and 
the mortal who was bold enough 
to steal the robe of some fish- 
maiden whom he could surprise, 
might win her and keep her for 
his bride. They are yielding slowly 
before what is called education and 
civilisation, and the last of them 
will soon be a thing of history 
like the last wolf; but the restric- 
tion upon firearms in Ireland still 
acts as a protection, and a few 
yet loiter about the quiet nooks 
where they find themselves un- 
molested. 

Before I was dressed we heard a 
sound of oars; a boat came round 
the corner, rowed by the men be- 
longing to the cutter. They had 
been out early to take up the fluke 
nets and overhaul the lobster pots, 
and were bringing in what they 
had caught to the house. A dozen 
plaice, two or three pairs of large 
soles, and a turbot twelve pounds 
weight, made up rather more than 
an average night’s haul, obtained 
by the rudest of methods. The 
nets are of fine twine with a large 
mesh. They are from fifty to a 
hundred fathoms long, five feet 
deep, and held perpendicularly on 
the sand at the bottom, by a line 
of leads, just sufficient to sink 
them, and aline of small corks to 
keep them in an upright position. 
In these the flat fish entangle 
themselves—such of them as are 
stupid enough to persevere in en- 
deavouring to push through, and 
are without the strength, like the 
conger and dog-fish, to break the 
net, and tear a way for themselves. 
Huge rents showed where creatures 
of this kind had escaped capture ; 
but the holes are easily mended, 
and so many fish can be taken with 
so much ease, that the people do 
not care to improve on their tradi- 
tionary ways. It is not for want 
of ingenuity or industry. The Pat of 
Kerry is either unlike his kindred 
in the rest of the island, or they 
are a calumniated race altogether. 
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On Kilmakilloge, he makes his 
own boats, he makes his own nets, 
he twists his own ropes and cables 
out of the fibre of the bog pine 
which he digs out of the peat. He 
wants but a market to change his 
skiff into a trawler, and to esta- 
blish a second Brixham: at the 
splendid bay of Ballinskelligs. 

Half a dozen skate were lying on 
the bottom boards among the nobler 
fish, here used only to be cut up for 
bait; these, and a monster called 
an angel shark, begotten long ago, 
it would appear, from some unlaw- 
ful concubinage between a dog-fish 
anda ray. ‘There were three enor- 
mous lobsters besides, better in my 
experience to look at than to eat. 
On these coasts it seems as if the 
young vigorous lobsters kill their 
own prey without trouble in finding 
it, and the bait in the wicker pots 
tempts only the overgrown and 
aged, whose active powers are fail- 
ing them. 

I was to make the best use of 
my time, and at breakfast we talked 
over our plans for the day. Picnics, 
mountain walks, antiquarianising 
expeditions, fishing, salt or fresh, 
were alternately proposed. The 
weather luckily came to the assis- 
tance of our irresolution. It was 
still intensely hot. The rivers 
were low and clear as _ crystal, 
so it was vain to think of the 
salmon. The boatmen reported that 
the easterly wind was still blow- 
ing, but that from the look of the 
sky, and the breaking of the swell 
outside the harbour, they expected 
a shift in the evening, so we agreed 
to run down the bay in the yacht 
as long as the land breeze held, and 
trust to the promised change to 
bring us back. The ladies declined 
to accompany us, the ocean roll 
and a hot sun being a trying com- 
bination even to seasoned stomachs. 
So my friend and I started alone 
with the boys, with a packed ham- 
per to be prepared against emer- 
gencies. The cutter was large, 
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enough for its purpose, and not too 
large. Though we did not intend 
to court bad weather, we could en- 
counter it without alarm if it over- 
took us. We had a main cabin, with 
two sofas and a swing table ; a small 
inner cabin with a single berth, 
with a kitchen forward, where the 
men slung their hammocks. We 
slipped our moorings and ran out 
of the harbour, passing the Cowes 
schooner, which lay lazily at anchor. 
Her owner and his party were scat- 
tered in her various boats, some 
had gone up to Kenmare marketing, 
some were pollock fishing, others 
were engaged in the so-called 
amusement of shooting the guille- 
mots and the puffins, which unused 
to firearms sate confidingly on the 
water to be destroyed: beautiful in 
their living motion, worse than use- 
less when dead. We flung our half 
uttered maledictions at the idiots, 
who were bringing dishonour on 
the name of sportsmen. For a week 
after the bay was covered with 
wounded birds, which were dying 
slowly from being unable to pro- 
cure food. 

Before we turned into the main 
river we passed an island on which 
was a singular bank of earth, wast- 
ing year by year by the action of the 
tide, and almost gone to nothing: it 
was the last remains of a moraine, 
deposited who can guess when, by 
a glacier which has left its sco- 
rings everywhere on the hill sides. 
The people call it Spanish Island, 
and have a legend that one of the 
ships of the Armada was wrecked 
there. It is an unlikely story. No 
galleon which had doubled the 
Blaskets would have turned out of 
its course into the Kenmare river, 
nor if it had wandered into such 
a place could easily have been 
wrecked there. More likely it was 
a fishing station at a time when 
Newfoundland was undiscovered, 
and fleets came annually to these 
seas from Corufia and Bilbao, for 
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and ling. As many as two hundred 
Spanish smacks were then some- 
times seen together in the harbour 
at Valencia. 

The breeze freshened as we 
cleared out of Kilmakilloge. The 
main bay is bere four miles broad, 
and widens: . lly as it approaches 
the mouth. We saw the open 
Atlantic twenty miles from us, 
and we met the swell with which 
we had been threatened, but so 
long and easy that we rose over 
the waves, scarcely conscious of 
motion, and rattled along with a 
three-quarter breeze and every sail 
drawing, seven knots through the 
water. We were heading straight 
for Scarriff, a rock eleven hun- 
dred feet high, which, though 
several miles from the mainland, 
forms the extreme point of the 
chain which divides Kenmare river 
from Ballinskelligs bay. Thousands 
of sea birds wheeling and scream- 
ing over the water showed that the 

at shoals of small fish which 
frequent these bays in the autumn 
had already begun to appear. Gan- 
nets, towering like falcons, shot 
down three hundred feet sheer, 
disappeared a moment, and rose 
with shiny sprats struggling in 
their beaks. Half a dozen herring 
hogs were having a pleasant time 
of it, and besides these, two enor- 
mous grampuses were showing 
their sharp black fins at intervals, 
one thirty feet long, the other 
evidently larger, how much we 
could not tell, for he never showed 
his full length, though he rolled near 
us, and we could judge his dimen- 
sions only from the width across 
the shoulders. The sprats were in 
cruel case. The whales and por- 
poises hunted them up out of the 
deep water. The gurnet caught 
them midway. The sea birds 
swooped on them as they splashed 
in terror on the surface. They too 
had doubtless fattened in their 
turn on smaller victims. Our boys 
avenged the shades of some of 
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them on one set at least of their 
persecutors. They threw over their 
fishing lines, and six or seven big 
gurnet were flapping in the basket 
before we had cleared the edge of 
the shoal. 

Creeks and bays opened on either 
side of us, and closed again as we 
ran on. As we neared the mouth 
of the river we saw the waves 
breaking furiously on a line of 
rocks some little distance from the 
north shore. We edged away to- 
wards them for a nearer view, 
when it appeared that the rocks 
formed a natural breakwater to a 
still cove, a mile long and half a 
mile deep, which lay inside. There 
was @ narrow opening at either 
extremity of the reef. The en- 


trance looked ugly enough, for the 
line of foam extended from shore 
to shore, and black jagged points 
showed themselves in the hollow 
of the boiling surge, which would 
have made quick work with us had 
we grazed them; but my friend 


knew the soundings to a foot, and 
as the place was curious he carried 
me inside. Instantly that we were 
behind the reef we were in still 
water three fathoms deep, with a 
clear sandy bottom. We ran along 
for a quarter of a mile, and then 
found ourselves suddenly in front 
of one of the wicked-looking castles 
of which so many ruins are to be 
seen on the coasts of Cork and 
Kerry. They were all built in the 
wild times of the sixteenth century, 
when the anarchy of the land was 
extended to the ocean, and swarms 
of outlawed English pirates had 
their nests in these dangerous 
creeks. They formed alliances with 
the O’Sullivans and the M‘Carties, 
married their daughters, and shared 
the plunder with them which they 
levied indiscriminately on their 
own and all other nations. While 
the kingdom of Kerry retained its 
privileges under the house of Des- 
mond, the Irish Deputies were un- 
able to meddle with them by land, 
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while no cruiser could have ven- 
tured to follow them by water 
through channels guarded so peri- 
lously as that by which we had 
entered. 

If the walls of that old tower 
could have spoken it could have 
told us many a strange tale, of 
which every vestige of a legend 
has now disappeared. We know 
from contemporary records that the 
pirates were established in these 
places. The situation of the castle 
which we were looking at told un- 
mistakably the occupation of its 
owner. A second deep creek inside 
the larger one, sheltered bya natural 
pier, led directly to the door-step. 
A couple of miles inland there are 
traces of a still earlier stratification 
of sea rovers—in one of the largest 
and most remarkable of the sur- 
viving Danish forts. The Danes, 
too, had been doubtless guided there 
by the natural advantages of the 
situation. I would gladly have 
landed and looked at it, but time 
pressed. We left the little bay at 
the far end of the reef, and half an 
hour later we were rising and falling 
on the great waves of the open 
ocean. 

Having been dosed with hard 
eggs at breakfast I found sickness 
impossible. They act like wadding 
ina gun, keeping the charge hard 
and tight in its place; and after 
a qualm or two, my stomach find- 
ing further contention would lead 
to no satisfactory result was satis- 
fied to leave me to enjoy myself. 
The mainland ends on the north 
side at the Lamb Head, so called 
perhaps because it is one of the most 
savage-looking crags on which 
stranded ship was ever shattered. 
Outside it are a series of small 
islands from a few acres to as many 
square miles in extent, divided from 
each other by deep channels, a 
quarter. or half a mile in width. It 
is a place to keep clear of in hazy 
weather. Irish boatmen may be 
trusted while they can see ther 
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landmarks, but my friend told me 
that he was caught by a fog in 
this very place the first time that 
he had ever been near it. He had 
a chart and a compass, and had 
turned in as it was night leaving 
the tiller to his captain. Luckily 
he was not asleep. The roar of the 
breakers becoming louder he went 
on deck to look about him, and he 
found that the fellow knew no 
more of a compass than of a steam 
engine, and that he was steering 
dead upon the rocks. To-day how- 
ever we ran in and out with abso- 
lute confidence, and we threaded 
our way to the splendid cliffs of 
Scarriff, the last of the group, which 
towered up towards the sea a thou- 
sand feet out of the water. On 
the land side the slope was more 
gradual; it was covered with grass 
and dotted with cattle ; in a hollow 
we saw the smoke of a solitary 
house; we heard a cock crow and 
the clacking of a hen, and wild and 
lonely and dreary as the island 
seemed the people living there are 
very reasonably happy and have not 
the slightest wish to leave it. 

From the description given of the 
scene by Walsingham the historian, 
Scarriff is not improbably the place 
where a Cornish knight in the time 
of the second Richard came to a 
deserved and terrible end. It was a 
very bad time in England. Religion 
and society were disorganised; and 
the savage passions of men released 
from their natural restraints boiled 
over in lawlessness and crime. Sir 
John Arundel, a gentleman of some 
distinction, had gathered together 
a party of wild youths to make 
an expedition to Ireland. He was 
windbound either at Penzance or 
St. Ives; and being in uneasy 
quarters, or the time hanging heavy 
on his hands, he requested hospi- 
tality from the abbess of a neigh- 
bouring nunnery. The abbess, hor- 
rified at the prospect of entertaining 
such unruly guests, begged him to 
excuse her. But neither excuses 
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nor prayers availed. Arundel and 
his companions took possession of 
the convent, which they made 
the scene of unrestrained and 
frightful debauchery. The sisters 
were sacrificed to their appetites, 
and when the weather changed were 
carried off to the ship and compelled 
to accompany their violators. As 
they neared the Irish coast the gale 
returned in its fury. Superstition 
is the inseparable companion of 
cowardice and cruelty, and the 
wretched women were flung over- 
board to propitiate the demon of the 
storm. ‘Approbatum est non esse 
cure Deis securitatem nostram, esse 
ultionem.’ If Providence did not 
interfere to save the honour or the 
lives of the poor nuns, at least it 
revenged their fate. The ship drove 
before the south-wester, helpless 
asa disabled wreck. She was hurled 
on Scarriff or possibly on Cape 
Clear, and was broken instantly to 
pieces. A handful of half-drowned 
wretches were saved by the inhabi- 
tants to relate their horrible tale. 
Arundel himself being a powerful 
swimmer had struggled upon the 
rocks alive, but he was caught by a 
returning wave before he could 
climb beyond its reach, and he was 
whirled away in the boiling foam. 
With us too the sea was rising 
heavily. The wind had shifted to 
the west as the boatmen had fore- 
told, and thongh as yet there was but 
little of it, the mercury was falling 
rapidly. A dark bank of clouds lay 
along the seaward horizon, and the 
huge waves which were rolling 
home and flying in long green sheets 
up the side of the cliff implied that 
it was ‘blowing heavily outside. 
My friend had intended to take me 
on to the Skelligs, two other islands 
lying ten miles to the north-west of 
us, on the larger of which are the 
remains of a church and of three or 
four beehive houses which tradition 
Says were once occupied by hermits. 
The Irish hermits as we know lo- 


; ; 
cated themselves in many strange 
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places round the coast, and may as 
well have chosen a home for them. 
selves on the Skelligs as anywhere 
else. But it is to be noticed also, 
that even hermits unless supported 
like Elijah by the ravens must have 
found food somewhere. During the 
winter communication with the 
mainland must have been often 
impossible for weeks together, and 
as there is scarcely a square yard 
of grass on the whole place, they 
could have kept neither sheep nor 
cattle. ,Whoever dwelt in those 
houses must have lived by fishing. 
The cod fishing round the rocks is 
the very best on the whole coast, 
and remembering how indispensable 
the dried cod had been made by the 
fasting rules to the Catholic popu- 
lation of Europe, I cannot help 
fancying, however unromantic the 
suggestion may sound, that some- 
thing more practical than devotion 
was connected with the community 
that resided there. We were 
obliged, however, to abandon all 
idea of going there for the present. 
Could we have reached the islands 
we could not have landed. The 
cutter was already pitching so 
heavily that the top of Scarriff, 
though immediately over us, was 
occasionally hidden by the waves. 
If we ventured further we might 
have found it impossible to recover 
Kenmare bay and might have been 
obliged to run for Valencia: so we 
hauled our wind, went about, and 
turned our bows homewards. The 
motion became more easy as we fell 
off before the rollers. My friend 
gave up the tiller to one of the men, 
and we got out our hamper and 
stretched ourselves on deck to eat 
our dinner, for which the tossing, 
strange to say, had sharpened our 
appetite. There is no medium at 
sea. You are either dead sick or 
ravenous, and we, not excluding 
the two boys, were the latter. 
Among human pleasures there 
are few more agreeable than that 
- * the cigar which follows a repast 
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of this kind, the cold chicken and 
the claret having been disposed of, 
when St. Emilion has tasted like the 
choicest Lafitte, the sun warm and 
not too warm, the wind at our backs, 
and the spring cushions from the 
cabin tossed about in the confusion 
which suits the posture in which we 
are most at ease. As we lay lazily 
enjoying ourselves, my host pointed 
out to me one more of the interest- 
ing features of the coast. Round 
the Lamb Head to the north, facing 
the islands among which we had 
been dodging, was another small 
bay, cut out by the action of the 
waves, at the bottom of which we 
saw the water breaking on a white 
line of sand. Behind the sand two 
valleys met, the slopes of which were 
covered prettily with wood; and 
among the trees we could see the 
smoke and the slated roof of the 
once famous Derrynane Abbey. 
There was the ancestral home of 
the world-celebrated Daniel O’Con- 
nell, the last of the old Irish. 
Dan the First, the Liberator’s 
father, had laid the foundation of 
the fortune of the family by a hand- 
some smuggling trade. Cargoes of 
tea and tobacco run on those sands 
were enclosed in butter casks and 
sent over the hills on horses’ backs 
to Cork to the store of a confederate 
merchant, and thence shipped for 
London as Irish produce. On those 
moors, Dan the Great hunted his 
harriers, In the halls of that abbey 
he feasted friend or foe like an 
ancient chieftain, and entertained 
visitors from every corner of Europe. 
Allis gonenow. The famine which 
broke O’Connell’s heart lies like an 
act of oblivion between the Old 
Ireland and the New, and his own 
memory is fading like the memory 
of the age which he represented. 
Some few local anecdotes of trifling 
interest hang about the mountains. 
They say of Dan, as they said of 
Charles II.: he was the father of 
his people, and by the powers 
"twas a fine family he had of them. 


But Ireland has ceased to care for 
him. His fame blazed like a straw 
bonfire, and has left behind it scarce 
a shovelful of ashes. Never any 
public man had it in his power to 
do so much real good for his 
country, nor was there ever one 
who accomplished so little. 

The Lamb Head once more 'closes 
in. The wind is fast rising; the 
crests of the rollers are beginning 
to break; the yacht flies down the 
slopes, and steers hard as the pur- 
suing wave overtakes and lifts her. 
Down comes the topsail ; we do not 
need it now; more than once we 
have plunged into the wave in front 
of us, and shipped green water over 
our bows, The clouds come up 
with occasional heavy drops of rain. 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks are already 
covered; and on the lower moun- 
tains the mist is beginning to form. 
It will be a wet night, and the rivers 
will fish to-morrow. The harbour 
has been alive with salmon for the 
last fortnight waiting for a fresh to 
take them up. We have still an 
hour’s daylight when we recover 
the mouth of Kilmakilloge, and are 
in sight of the woods of Derreen 
again, As we turn into the har- 
bour the wind is broken off by the 
land. Weare almost becalmed, and 
the yacht drags slowly through the 
water. Towards evening the whit- 
ing pollock take freely, so the lines 
are laid out again, and we trail a 
couple of spinners. One is instantly 
taken. A small fellow — three 
pounds weight—comes in unresist- 
ingly, and is basketed. A minute 
after the second line is snatched out 
of the hands of my young bathing 
companion, who had hold of it. 
One of the boatmen catches it, but 
is unused to light tackle, and drags 
as if he was hauling up an anchor. 
He gathers in a yard or two, and 
then comes a convulsive struggle. 
Each side pulls his best. One mo- 
ment of uncertainty, a plunge and 
a splash at the end of the line in 
our wake, and then all is over; and 
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we can imagine, without fear of 
contradiction, that we had hold of 
a conger eel at least, if not the sea- 
serpent himself. 

The rain came down as we ex- 
pected; rain like the torrents of 
the tropics, such as we rarely see in 
these islands outside Kerry. The 
mountains arrest the wet-laden 
currents as they come in from the 
Atlantic, condensing the moisture 
into masses of cloud, which at once 
discharge themselves in cataracts. 
We spend the evening hunting out 
our fishing-boxes, sorting flies, and 
trying casting-lines. The sky clears 
soon after sunrise. The keeper has 
been down early to examine the 
condition of the water, and is wait- 
ing for us with his report on the 
rock outside the hall door after 
breakfast. 

There is no haste. The rivers 
are still coming down brown and 
thick, and though the floods run 
off rapidly there will be no fish- 
ing till towards noon.. We look 
about us, and the rock on which we 
are standing is itself a curiosity. 
The surface of it has been ground 
as smooth as a table. In the direc- 
tion of the valley, and crossing the 
lines of cleavage, it is grooved by 
the ice-plane which has passed over 
it. The pebbles brought down from 
the hills and bedded in the under 
surface of the glacier have cut into 
the stone like chisels, and have left 
marks which the rain of unnum- 
bered years has failed to erase. 
Such is the modern theory, which 
is accepted as absolutely proved 
because we are at present unable to 
conceive any other agency by which 
the effect could have been brought 
about. Yet the inability to form 
another hypothesis may arise, it is 
at least possible, from limitations in 
ourselves, and attends as a matter 
of course every generally received 
scientific conjecture. The theory 
of epicycles was once considered to 
be proved, because no other expla- 
nation would then be offered of the 
retrogression of the planets; and 
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when we consider the fate of so 
many past philosophies, accepted in 
their time as certain, and made the 
ridicule of later generations, mis- 
givings obtrude themselves that 
even the glacier theory a hundred 


‘years hence may have gone the way 


of its predecessors, and that the ice 
may suave become as mythical as 
the footprints of the fairies. 

But the rock has a later and 
more human interest. The fortu- 
nate Englishman to whom at the 
close of the seventeenth century 
these vast estates passed by con- 
fiscation, was contented to leave 
the heads of the old families shorn 
of their independence, but still 
ruling as his representatives on the 
scene of their ancient dominions. 
So matters continued for more than 
a century. The O’s and the Mac’s 
retained their place even under 
the penal laws; and the absentee 
landlord was contented with his 
rent and asked no questions. A 
change came after the Union. The 
noble owner of the Kenmare moun- 
tains awoke to the value and per- 
haps to the responsibilities of his 
inheritance. He prepared to draw 
his connection closer with it and 
to resume the privileges which had 
been too long spared. Macfinnan 
Dhu, the black Macfinnan, the pre- 
decessor of Morty, was then ruling 
at Derreen. The lord of the soil, to 
soften the blow which he was about 
to administer, sent Macfinnan a 
present of wine, which arrived duly 
from London in a large hamper. 
Macfinnan carried it to the top of 
the rock on which we were stand- 
ing, called up every Irish curse 
which hung in song or prose in the 
recollection of the valley, on the 
intruding stranger who was robbing 
the Celt of the land of his fathers. 
At each imprecation he smashed 4 
bottle on the stone, and only ceased 
his litany of vengeance when the 
last drop had been spilt of his in- 
fernal libation. Such is the story 
on the spot: true or false, who can 
tell? My host said that in the 
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anusual heat of the summer before 
last the turf which covers the side 
of the rock had shrunk a foot or 
two beyond its usual limits, and 
that fragments of broken bottles 
were indisputably found there; but 
whether they were the remains of 
Macfinnan’s solemnity or were the 
more vulgar relics of a later drink- 
ing bout, we are left to our own 
conjecture. 

But I must introduce my readers 
to the keeper, who is a prominent 
person at Derreen. He is a Scot 
from Aberdeen, by name Jack 
Harper, descendant it may be of 
the Harper who called ‘time’ over 
the witches’ caldron, but himself as 
healthy a piece of humanity as ever 
stood six feet in his stockings, or 
stalked a stag upon the Grampians, 
He was imported as a person not to 
be influenced by the ways and cus- 
toms of the country. The agent, 
however, forgot to import a wife 
along with him. It was not in 
nature that a handsome young fel- 
low of twenty-five should remain 
the solitary occupant of his lodge, 
and he soon found an Irish lassie 
who was not unwilling to share it 
with him. Jack was a Protestant 
and obstinate in his way, and de- 
clined the chapel ceremonial, but 
the registrar at Kenmare settled 
the legal part of the business. The 
priest arranged the rest with the 
wife, and a couple of children 
clinging to the skirts of Jack’s kilt 
showed in face and figure the double 
race from which they had sprung: 
the boy thick-limbed, yellow-haired, 
with blue eyes and a strong Scotch 
accent, which he had caught from 
his father, while the girl with dark 
skin, soft brown curls, and features 
of refined and exquisite delicacy, 
showed the blood of the pure Celt 
of Kerry, unspoilt by infiltration 
from Dane or Norman. Being 
alone in his creed in the valley, Jack 
attends chapel, though holding the 
proceedings there in some disdain. 
He does not trouble himself about 
confession, but he pays the priest 


his dues, and the priest in turn he 
tells me is worth a dozen watchers 
to him. If his traps are stolen on 
the mountains, or a salmon is made 
away with on the spawning beds, 
he reports his grievances at the 
chapel, and the curses of the Church 
are at his service. Religion down 
here means right and wrong, and 
materially, perhaps, not much be- 
sides, 

But the morning is growing on. 
I am left in Jack’s hands for the 
day, my host having business else- 
where. He takes charge of rod 
and landing net, slings a big basket 
on his back, and whistling his dogs 
about him, and with a short pipe in 
his mouth he leads the way down 
the drive to the gate. We halt on 
the bridge of the little river, but a 
glance at the bridge pool shows that 
we shall do no good there. The 
water is still muddy and thick, and 
not a fish will move in it for two 
hours at least. We must go to the 
second river where the mountain 
floods are first intercepted by a lake: 
in this the dirt settles, and leaves 
the stream that runs out of it to the 
sea comparatively clear. We have 
a mile and a half to walk, and I 
hear on the way what Jack has to 
tell about the place and people. 
Before the famine the glen had been 
densely inhabited, and had suffered 
terribly in consequence. Ruined cot- 
tages in all directions showed where 
human creatures had once multi- 
plied like rabbits in a warren. Miles 
upon miles of unfinished roads, now 
overgrown with gorse, were monu- 
ments of the efforts which had been 
made to find them in work and 
food. But the disaster was too 
greatand too sudden and too univer- 
sal to be so encountered. Hundreds 
died, and hundreds more were pro- 
vided with free passages to America, 
and the valley contains but a 
fourth of its old inhabitants. Its 
present occupants are now doing 
well. There are no signs of poverty 
among them. They are tenants at 
will, but so sccure is the custom of 
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the country that they have no fear 
of dispossession. An English poli- 
tical economist had once suggested 
that they should be all got rid of, 
and the glen be turned into a deer 
forest. But the much-abused Irish 
proprietors are less inhuman than 
the Scotch, and here at least there 
is no disposition to outrage the 
affection with which the people 
cling to their homes. There is, 
however, no wish among them to 
return to the old state of things. 
When a tenant dies his eldest son 
succeeds him. The brothers emi- 
grate where friends are waiting for 
them in America, and they carry 
with them a hope, not always dis- 
appointed, of returning when they 
have a balance at the bank, and 
can stock a farm in the old country 
on their own account. 

Wepass a singular mound covered 
with trees at the road side, with a 
secluded field behind it sprinkled 
over with hawthorns. The field is 


the burying-place of the babies that 


die unbaptized, unconsecrated by 
the Church but hallowed by senti- 
ment, and treated seemingly with 
more reverence than the neglected 
graveyard. The mound is circular, 
with{sloping sides twenty feet high, 
and sixty feet in diameter at the top. 
It is a rath of which there are ten 
or twelve in the glen, and many 
more in other parts of Kerry. This 
one has never been opened, being 
called the Fairy’s house, and is pro- 
tected by superstition ; another like 
it, at the back of Derreen, has been 
cleared out, and can be entered 
without difficulty. The outer wall 
must have been first built of stone. 
The interior was then divided into 
narrow compartments, ten or twelve 
feet long by five feet broad, each with 
an air-hole through the wall, and 
communicating with one another by 
low but firmly constructed doors. 
Massive slabs were laid at the top 
to form a roof, and the whole 
structure was finally covered in 
with turf. They were evidently 
houses of some kind, though when 
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built or by whom is a mystery. 
Human remains are rarely found in 
any of them, and whether these 
chambers were themselves occupied, 
or whether they were merely the 
cellars of some Jighter building of 
timber and wicker-work raised 
above them, is a point on which the 
antiquarians are undecided. What- 
ever they were, however, they are 
monuments of some past age of Irish 
history ; and the stone circles and 
gigantic pillars standing wild and 
weird in the gorges of the moun- 
tains, are perhaps the tombs of the 
race who lived inthem. No one 
knows at present, for Derreen lies 
out of the line of tourists. By and by, 
when the feeling of respect for burial 
places however ancient, which still 
clings to Kerry, has been civilised 
away, the tombs will be broken into 
and searched, and then as elsewhere 
the curious antiquary will find 
golden torques and armlets among 
the crumbling bones of the chiefs 
of the age of Ossian. 

But here we are at the river; we 
have passed two salt lagoons sur- 
rounded with banks of reeds, which 
are the haunts in winter of innumer- 
able wild fowl, and even now are 
dotted over with broods of flappers 
which have been hatched among 
the flags. At the top of the far- 
ther of these we cross a bridge 
where the river enters it, for the 
wind is coming from the other side 
and is blowing three quarters of a 
gale. We follow the bank for half 
a mile, where the water is broken 
and shallow, and the salmon pass 
through without resting. Then 
turning the angle of a rock, we 
come to a pool a quarter of a mile 
long, terminating in a circular basin 
eighty yards across, out of which 
the water plunges through a narrow 
gorge. 

The pool has been cut through a 
peat bog, and the greater part of it 
is twenty feet deep. A broad fringe 
of water-lilies lines the banks, leav- 
ing, however, an available space for 
throwing a fly upon between them. 
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This is the great resting-place of 
the fish on their way to the lake 
and the upper river. The water is 
high, and almost flowing over on 
the bog. The wind catches it 
fairly, tearing along the surface 
and sweeping up the crisp waves 
in white clouds of spray. The 
party from the yacht was before 
us, but they are on the wrong side, 
trying vainly to send their flies in 
the face of the south-wester, which 
whirls their casting lines back over 
their heads. They have caught a 
peal or two, and one of them re- 
ports that he was broken by a tre- 
mendous fish at the end of the 
round pool. Jack directs them to 
a bend higher up, where they will 
find a second pool as good as this 
one, with a more favourable slant 
of wind, while I put my rod to- 
gether and turn over the leaves of 
my fly-book. Among the marvels 
of art and nature I know nothing 
equal to a salmon-fly. It resembles 
no insect, winged or unwinged, 
which the fish can have seen. A 
shrimp, perhaps, is the most like 
it, if there are degrees in utter 
dissimilarity. Yet every river is 
supposed to have its favourite flies. 
Size, colour, shape, all are peculiar. 
Here vain tastes prevail for golden 
pheasant and blue and crimson par- 
roqueet. There the salmon are as 
sober as Quakers, and will look at 
nothing but drabs and browns. 
Nine parts of this are fancy, but 
there is still a portion of truth in it. 
Bold hungry fish will take anything 
in any river; shy fish will un- 
doubtedly rise and splash at a 
stranger’s fly, while they will swal- 
low what is offered them by any 
one who knows their ways. It 
may be something in the colour of 
the water; it may be something 
in the colour of the banks: expe- 
rience is too uniform to allow 
the fact itself to be questioned. 
Under Jack’s direction, .I select 
small flies about the size of green 
drakes: one a sombre grey, with 
silver twist about him, a claret 


hackle, a mallard wing, streaked 
faintly on the lower side with red 
and blue. The drop fly is still 
darker, with purple legs and olive 
green wings and body. 

We move to the head of the pool 
and begin to cast in the gravelly 
shallows, on which the fish lie to 
feed in a flood, a few yards above 
the deep water. A white trout or 
two rise, and presently I am fast 
in something which excites momen- 
tary hopes. The heavy rod bends to 
the butt. A yard or two of line runs 
out, but a few seconds show that it is 
only a large trout which has struck 
at the fly with his tail, and has been 
hooked foul. He cannot break me, 
and Ido not care if he escapes, so 
I bear hard upon him and drag him 
by main force to the side, where 
Harper slips the net under his head, 
and the next moment he is on 
the bank. Two pounds within an 
ounce or so, but clean run from the 
sea, brought up by last night’s flood, 
and without a stain of the bog-water 
on the pure silver of his scales. He 
has disturbed the shallow, so we . 
move a few steps down. 

There is an alder bush on the 
opposite side, where the strength of 
the river is running. It is a long 
cast. The wind is blowing so hard 
that I can scarcely keep my footing, 
and the gusts whirl so unsteadily 
that I cannot hit the exact spot, 
where if there is a salmon in the 
neighbourhood he is lying. 

The line flies out straight at last, 
but I have now thrown a few inches 
too far; my tail fly is in the bush 
dangling across an overhanging 
bough. An impatient movement, 
a jerk, or a straight pull, and Iam 
‘hung up’ as the phrase is, and 
delayed for half an hour at least. 
Happily there is a lull in the storm. 
I shake the point of the rod. The 
vibration runs along the line; the 
fly drops softly like a leaf upon 
the water—and as it floats away 
something turns heavily, and a huge 
brown back is visible for an instant 
through a rift in the surface. But 
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the line comes home. He was an 
old stager,as we could see by his 
colour, no longer ravenous as when 
fresh from the salt water. He was 
either lazy and missed the fly, or it 
was not entirely to his mind. He 
was not touched, and we drew back 
to consider. ‘ Over him again while 
he is angry,’ is the saying in some 
rivers, and I have known it to 
answer where the fish feed greedily. 
But it will not do here; we must 
give him time; and we turn again 
to the fly book. When a salmon 
rises at a small fly as if he meant 
business yet fails to take it, the rule 
is to try another of the same pattern 
a size larger. This too however just 
now Jack thinks unfavourably of. 
The salmon is evidently a very large 
one, and will give us enough to do 
if we hook him. He therefore as 


one precaution takes off the drop 
fly lest it catch in the water-lilies. 
He next puts the knots of the cast- 
ing line through a severe trial ; 
replaces an unsound joint with a 
fresh link of gut, and finally pro- 


duces out of his hat a ‘hook ’—he 
will not call it a fly—of his own 
dressing. It is like a particoloured 
father-long-legs, a thing which only 
some frantic specimen of orchid ever 
seriously approached, a creature 
whose wings were two strips of 
the fringe of a peacock’s tail, whose 
legs descended from blue jay 
through red to brown, and ter- 
minated in a pair of pink trailers 
two inches long. Jack had found it 
do and he believed it would do for 
me. Andso it did. I began to throw 
again six feet above the bush, for a 
salmon often shifts his ground after 
rising. One cast—a second— 
another trout rises which we receive 
with an anathema, and drag the fly 
out of his reach. The fourth throw 
there is a swirl like the wave 
which arises under the blade of an 
oar, asharp sense of hard resistance, 
a pause, and then a rush for the 
dear life. The wheel shrieks, the 
line hisses through the rings, and 
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thirty yards down the pool the great 
fish springs madly six feet into the 
air. The hook is firm in his upper 
jaw; he had not shaken its hold, for 
the hook had gone into the bone— 
pretty subject of delight for a rea- 
sonable man, an editor of a maga- 
zine, and a would-be philosopher, 
turned fifty! The enjoyments of the 
unreasoning part of us cannot be 
defended on grounds of reason, and 
experience shows that men who are 
all logic and morals, and have 
nothing of the animal left in them, 
are poor creatures after all. 

Any way I defy philosophy with 
a twenty-pound salmon fast hooked 
and a pool right ahead four hundred 
yards long, and half full of water- 
lilies. ‘Keep him up the strame,’ 
shrieked a Paddy, who, on the 
screaming of the wheel, had flung 
down his spade in the turf bog and 
rushed up to see the sport. ‘ Keep 
him up the strame, your honour— 
bloody wars! you'll lost him else.’ 
We were at fault Jack andI. We 
did not understand why down 
stream was particularly dangerous, 
and Pat was too eager and too busy 
swearing to explain himself. Alas, 
his meaning became soon but too in- 
telligible. I had overtaken the fish 
on the bank and had wheeled in 
the line again, but he was only col- 
lecting himself for a fresh rush, 
and the next minute it seemed as 
if the bottom had been knocked 
out of the pool and an opening 
made into infinity. Round flew the 
wheel again; fifty yards were gone 
in as many seconds, the rod was 
bending double, and the line pointed 
straight down; straight as if there 
was a lead at the end of it and un- 
limited space in which to sink. 
‘Ah, didn’t I teli ye so?’ said Pat; 
‘what will we do now?’ Too late 
Jack remembered that fourteen feet 
down at the bottom of that pool 
lay the stem of a fallen oak, below 
which the water had made a clear 
channel. The fish had turned under 
it, and whether he was now up the 
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river or down, or where he was, who 
could tell? He stopped at last. 
‘Hold him hard,’ said Jack, hurling 
off his clothes, and while I was 
speculating whether it would be pos- 
sible to drag him back the way that 
he had gone, his pink body flashed 
from behind me, bounded off the 
bank with a splendid header and 
disappeared. He was under for a 

uarter of a minute; when he rose 
he had the line in his hand between 
the fish and the tree. 

‘ All right!’ he sputtered, swim- 
ming with the other hand to the 
bank and scrambling up. ‘ Run the 
rest of the line off the reel and out 
through the rings.’ He haa divined 
by a brilliant instinct the only 
remedy for our situation. The 
thing was done, fast as Pat and 
I could ply our fingers. The loose 
end was drawn round the log, and 
while Jack was humouring the fish 
with his hand and dancing up and 
down the bank regardless of pro- 
prieties, we had carried it back 


down the rings, replaced it on the 

wheel, wound in the slack, and had 

again command of the situation. 
The salmon had played his best 


stroke. It had failed him, and he 
now surrendered like a gentleman, 
A mean-spirited fish will go to the 
bottom, bury himself in the weeds, 
and sulk. Ours set his head toward 
the sea, and sailed down the length 
of the pool in the open water without 
attempting any more plunges. As 
his strength failed he turned heavily 
on his back, and allowed himself to 
be drawn to the shore. The gaff 
was in his side and he was ours. 
He was larger than we had guessed 
him. Clear run he would have 
weighed twenty-five pounds. The 
fresh water had reduced him to 
twenty-two, but without softening 
his muscle or touching his strength. 

The fight had tired us all. If 
middle age does not impair the 
enjoyment of sport, it makes the 
appetite for it less voracious, and 
a little pleases more than a great 
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deal. I delight in a mountain walk 
when I must work hard for my five 
brace of grouse. I see no amuse- 
ment in dawdling over a lowland 
moor where the packs are as thick 
as chickens in a poultry-yard. I 
like better than most things a day 
with my own dogs in scattered 
covers, when I know not what may 
rise, a woodcock, an odd pheasant, 
a snipe in the outlying willow-bed, 
and perhaps a mallard or a teal. 
A hare or two falls in agreeably 
when the mistress of the house 
takes an interest in the bag. I 
detest battues and hot corners, 
and slaughter for slaughter’s sake. 
I wish every tenant in England 
had his share in amusements, which 
in moderation are good for us all, 
and was allowed to shoot such 
birds or beasts as were bred on his 
own farm, any clause in his lease to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
Anyhow I had had enough of 
salmon fishing for the day. We 
gave the rod and the basket to Pat 
to carry home, the big fish which 
he was too proud to conceal flap- 
ping on his back. Jack and I ate 
our luncheon and smoked our pipes 
beside the fall, and Jack, before we 
went home, undertook to show me 
the lake. The river followed the 
bend of the valley. We took a 
shorter cut over a desolate and 
bare piece of mountain, and as we 
crossed the ridge we found our- 
selves suddenly in the luxuriant 
softness of a miniature Killarney. 
The lake was scarcely a mile in 
length, but either the wood-cutters 
had been less busy there, or nature 
had repaired the havoc that they 
had made. Half a dozen small is- 
lands were scattered on it, covered 
with arbutus and holly. The rocks 
on one side fell in grand pre- 
cipices to the water. At the end 
was the opening of Glanmore 
valley, with its masses of forest, 
its emerald meadows and cooing 
wood-pigeons, and bright, limpid 
river reaches. For its size there 
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is no more ‘lovely spot in the south 
of Ireland than Glanmore. It winds 
among the mountains for six miles 
beyond the lake, closed in at the 
extremity with the huge mass of 
Hungry Hill, from the top of which 
you look down upon Berehaven. 
Here too the idea of sport pur- 
sued us—stray deer wandered over 
now and then from Glengariff— 
and my companion had stories of 
mighty bags of woodcocks made 
sometimes there when the snow 
was on the hills. My eye however 
was rather caught by a singular 
ruin of modern, unvenerable kind 
on the largest of the islands. Some 
chieftain’s castle had once stood 
there, as we could see from the 
remains of massive walls on the 
water-line ; but this had been long 
destroyed, and in the place of it 
there had been a cottage of some 
pretensions, which in turn was now 
roofless. The story of it, so far as 
Jack could tell me, was this. 

Forty years ago or thereabouts a 
Major , who had difficulties 
with his creditors, came into these 
parts to hide himself, built the 
cottage on the island, and lived 
there ; and when the bailiffs found 
him out held them at bay with 
pistol and blunderbuss. The people 
of the glen provided him with food. 
The Irish are good friends to any- 
one who is on bad terms with the 
authorities. Like Goethe’s elves— 

Ob er heilig, ob er bise, 
Jammert sie der Ungliicksmann— 
So here Major fished and shot 
and laughed at the attempts to 
arrest him. His sin however found 
him out at last. You may break 
the English laws as you please in 
Ireland, but there are some laws 
which you may not break, as 
Major found. In the farm- 











house which supplied him with 
his milk and eggs, was a girl who 
anywhere but in Glanmore would 

called exceptionally 
Major 


have been 
beautifal. 





abused the 
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confidence which was placed in him, 
and seduced her. He had to fly for 
his life. Such is the present legend, 
as true, perhaps, as much that passes 
by the name of history. Major 
himself might tell another story. 

My space has run out. My tale 
is still half told. The next day was 
Sunday. The day following was 
August 20, when Irish grouse- 
shooting begins. If the reader’s 
patience is unexhausted he shall 
hear of the scratch-bag we made in 
a scramble of thirty miles; of the 
weird woman that we saw amon 
the cliffs; of the ‘crass bull’ that 
we fell in with, and the double 
murder in Coomeengoura. I have 
to tell him too how the grandson 
of Macfinnan Dhu was caught red- 
handed spearing salmon, and how 
the bloody Saxon had to stand 
between him and eviction. How 
we held a land court in the hall at 
Derreen, and settled a disputed in- 
heritance. How we went to the 
Holy Lake and saw the pilgrims 
from America there, and how when 
mass was over they made a night 
of it with the whiskey booths and 
the card-sharpers. How we had 
another sail upon the river, how 
we attended a tenant-right meet- 
ing at the board of guardians at 
Kenmare, and how the chairman 
floored the middle-man there to the 
delight ofall hisaudience—the chair- 
man, the brightest of companions, 
the most charming of men of busi- 
ness, the hero of the seal fight in 
Mr. Trench’s Realities of Irish Life. 
All this the reader shall hear if his 
curiosity leads him to, wish for it. 
If he is sick of this light fare and 
desires more solid pudding, we will 
dress our dishes to his mind, and 
the rest of my pleasant memories 
shall abide with myself, woven in 
bright colours in the web of my life 
by the fingers of the three sisters 
—my own, and never to be taken 
from me, let the Future bring what 
fate it will. 
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THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 


LL Europe is deeply interested 
in the progress and prospects 
of Turkey, and there is no country 
respecting which a greater diversity 
of opinion exists, with regard to its 
probable decomposition, reconstruc- 
tion or development. The multi- 
tude of conflicting elements, both 
political and religious, that are 
mixed up within the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and the many opposite views 
that are formed of them from with- 
out, render it impossible for an im- 
partial observer to predict with 
confidence what will be done in the 
next half-century towards reconcil- 
ing them and blending them into a 
harmonious nationality, but it is by 
no means difficult to say what may 
and should be done for the regene- 
ration of the country by those who 
are masters of its destiny. 
If we leave the Roumanian State 
out of consideration, and regard the 


Bosnians and Albanians as neutral, 
there may be said to be at present 
three rival races contending for 
supremacy in European Turkey, and 
each of them is looking ina different 
direction for foreign assistance and 


encouragement. Let us then place 
before us, side by side, these three 
peoples beyond the Danube who are 
candidates for a new lease of em- 
pire, and examine their respective 
claims and judge whose success will 
conduce most to the general welfare 
of the country and the advance of 
civilisation. 

The Hellenes who inhabit Thes- 
saly and Epirus, and are scattered 
through the other provinces in all 
the principal places of trade, are de- 
cidedly the most shrewd and intel- 
ligent race, but owing to their sense 
of order and justice being very de- 
fective, they are peculiarly unfitted 
for the business of government. 
Like the Jews they succeed much 
better as cosmopolitan merchants 
than as a settled agricultural com- 


munity ; they in general love liberty 
far more than they respect law; 
their patriotism has always been 
intimately allied with place-hunting 
and brigandage, and the beginning 
and end of their political faith is 
revolution. If it were possible for 
them, with the help of their filibus-. 
tering brothers of the kingdom of 
Greece, ever to realise their ‘ great 
idea ’—the restoration of the By- 
zantian empire—so far from the 
general population of Turkey bene- 
fitting by the change of masters, 
their condition would become infi- 
nitely worse, for the crusading 
klephts would soon spread such a 
reign of utter lawlessness and 
anarchy from the Euxine to the 
Adriatic, that we should only be 
able to find a parallel for it in 
Mexico. 

The Slavonians form a majority 
of the population of European Tur- 
key, and whatever expectation they 
have of ruling the country in future 
is of course grounded on their 
numerical superiority. It so hap- 
pens, however, that they are, on the 
whole, considerably below their 
rivals in the scale of civilisation, 
are divided into four distinct pro- 
vincial tribes with separate aims 
and interests, and they have not the 
common bond of a national litera- 
ture. The utmost that these rude 
peoples could do, if left to them- 
selves, would be to form petty in- 
dependent states often at war with 
each other; they would never be 
welded into a compact Slavonian 
nationality but by a powerful Rus- 
sian intervention which would ren- 
der them tributary to Russia, and 
they would be far more restive and 
discontented under Muscovite rule 
than they now are under that of the 
Porte. 

The Turks are the race who hold 
the disputed European estate in 
actual possession, and have so held 
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it for a long period, and they are 
thus furnished with a very strong 
title to hold it in future, in prefe- 
rence to their opponents. Indeed 
they never could have attained their 
present imperial position had they 
not some sterling moral qualities, 
such as veracity, justice, patience, 
toleration, and generosity, in which 
the subject races are greatly de- 
ficient. The Turk is well known to 
be a sluggish unprogressive being, 

but thoroughly honest and law- 

abiding, and as an element of civi- 
lisation is as much above the plot- 
ting Greek as a good old Tory 
gentleman is superior to a rabid 
Fenian. If the principle of non-in- 
tervention were universally recog- 
nised throughout Europe, and the 
country, with its various inhabi- 
tants, were left quite to itself, there 
can be no doubt that the present 
dominant race would continue un- 
assisted to maintain its ascendancy 
with as little difficulty as at any 
former period; but the modern trou- 


bles of Turkey, like those of Ireland, 
are of foreign importation, and so 
vigorously propagated that she has 


to look abroad to her best friends 
for extraordinary means to counter- 
act them. While the Panhellenes 
on one side, and the Panslaves on 
the other, are so busily engaged in 
sending their emissaries over her 
borders to sow discontent and stir 
up revolution, it is impossible that 
she can long hold her present posi- 
tion, unless her Frank allies in this 
part of Europe are equally active 
in strengthening her by the promo- 
tion of reform; and to do this 
effectually they must begin to 
eolonise extensively, and become 
the future rulers of the country. 

It is evident that the fate of 
Turkey no longer depends on the 
native races that are struggling 
within her borders for mastership, 
but on their stronger foreign allies. 
The imperial power that is to recon- 
cile and amalgamate these races 
must come from without, and the 
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great question now to be decided,— 
if not already settled—is, whether it 
be better that it should come from 
eastern or from western Europe ? 
whether the Russians are more 
qualified for this important mission 
of civilisation or the Franks ? 
Undoubtedly a Russian conquest 
of the country would be very much 
preferable to a Greek conquest, for 
the well disciplined armies of the 
Czar would not fail to suppress 
brigandage and carry order and 
security along with them and pre- 
pare the way for industrial progress; 
yet this would be effected in such a 
rude domineering way, and by the 
provocation of so much hostility, 
and the sacrifice of so much blood, 
that it would only be repeating on 
a larger scale the costly civilisation 
of Circassia. That which most 
recommends a foreigner to a people 
in search of a king, is his presumed 
impartiality in their domestic quar- 
rels, and a foreign race will always 
be the more acceptable as rulers, in 
proportion as they have this qualifi- 
cation and are able to judge fairly 
between contending parties and 
sects. The Russians, however, would 
go to Turkey, not as enlightened 
mediators, but as big brothers of 
the Slavonian race, and fanatical 
partisans of the Greek Church, 
which continues to persecute the 
Jews, and if it had but the power, 
would speedily revive the old Cru- 
sades. It is, moreover, palpable to 
every independent observer, that 
Russia has not the compressed 
energy and activity to fit her for 
great conquests ; she has abundant 
elbow-room, and to spare, and can 
only weaken herself by any kind of 
violent expansion. She has more 
work than she can well manage at 
home; all her railways have been 
constructed for her by the wealth 
and intelligence of the Franks; and 
she would far better employ her 
scattered peasant sons in the im- 
provement of her present ample 
territory, than in hurling them 
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against the fastnesses of barbarism 
in other lands. If, indeed, Turkey 
lay as directly in her grasp as Bok- 
hara, or as completely at her mercy 
as Mexico does at that of the United 
States, if she could rule it more 
readily and advantageously than 
any other superior power, her am- 
bition would be excusable and she 
might set about to annex the coveted 
territory at her convenience ; but, in 
the interest of civilisation, she can 
never be permitted to take on her- 
self the task of reclaiming this 
neglected corner of Europe when 
other neighbouring States can ac- 
complish it far better. 

Russian statesmen know very 
well, and admit, that the Frank 
nations are at the head of European 
civilisation, but contend that they 
are toomuch divided and mistrustful 
of each other to propagate it effec- 
tually in thesemi-barbarous Ottoman 
Empire, and that consequently, the 
duty has now devolved on their 
own country. Undoubtedly Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy, 
are too much divided and jealous of 
each other to civilise neighbouring 
States in the old high-handed 
Roman fashion; they will never 
agree to march an immense army 
on Constantinople, dethrone the 
Sultan, and annex his dominions as 
the united Russians are eager to do ; 
they will never be able to conquer 
together in Turkey, as France alone 
has conquered in Algeria, but they 
may contrive to regenerate and rule 
the country, after the pattern of 
Egypt, in a more effectual way and 
with much less expenditure of 
power. In every country the most 
enlightened and capable people, 
whether native or foreign, are en- 
titled to direct the affairs of go- 
vernment, and, unless they fully 
exercise this right, it is impossible 
to secure to the utmost the well- 
being of the community. The old 
fable of the horse inviting man to 
assist him in defeating his enemy 
the stag, and afterwards finding 
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that his clever ally continued to 
ride him and became his permanent 
master, represents a perfectly fair 
bargain, mutually advantageous, 
and has often been exemplified in 
the history of nations. It was by 
such a compact as this that the 
Saxons long ago became lords of 
England, and the English a few 
centuries afterwards extended their 
dominion to Ireland; the East India 
Company also, in more recent times, 
by judiciously taking sides in the 
quarrels of neighbouring states, at 
length got possession of the Mo- 
gul’s empire. And it is by virtue 
of their successful intervention in 
Turkey that the Franks are now 
gaining the ascendancy in the go- 
vernment of that country, only in a 
much more pacific and unobjection- 
able way. The enlightened consti- 
tutional statesman who is invited 
to assist a weak hereditary monarch 
in the task of framing laws and 
maintaining order and _ justice, 
knows well, that he has himself, 
by natural qualifications, the best 
title to be king; yet he is too wise 
to assert his superiority and set up 
a claim to the throne, since by so 
doing a fierce struggle must ensue, 
and, though he might come out 
from it victorious, he would find 
himself ever after an object of dis- 
trust, assailed in turn by formidable 
rivals, and his difficulties of govern- 
ing would increase a hundred-fold. 
He therefore very sensibly yields 
his natural right to the foremost 
place, caring not to be called king 
so long as he can be the king’s 
adviser and, by help of the popular 
prejudice which favours his regal 
partner, more effectually make his 
ideas prevail in the legislation of 
the country. Such is the sort 

political arrangement that is now 
ruling the Ottoman empire: the 
Porte is the hereditary king, con- 
tinuing to hold all the outward 
pomp and circumstance of imperial 
dignity, while the Frank ambassa- 
dors are the cabinet ministers wha 
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stand behind the throne and dictate 
the Government policy. And the 
two together thus succeed far better 
in maintaining order and introdu- 
cing wise reforms than either would 
be able to do alone. 

In no country of the civilised 
world has reforming legislation 
ever proceeded more rapidly than 
it has done in Turkey since the 
publication of the Hatti Humayon 
in 1856. An accumulated rubbish- 
heap of centuries, which blocked 
up the path of progress, has been 
swept aside, as promptly and un- 
ceremoniously as was done in France 
at the period of the Revolution. 
The Porte and its diplomatic ad- 
visers have been indefatigable in 
their efforts to start the empire on 
a new career of enlightened civili- 
sation and assimilate its institu- 
tions to those of Western Europe. 
Within only the last few months 
the metric system of weights and 
measures has been introduced, and 
a complete scheme of national un- 
sectarian education has been estab- 
lished, before either of these great 
fruits of enlightened legislation 
could succeed in reforming Eng- 
land. A law has also been enacted 
to compel every district to improve 
its road communication, and thus 
remove the great obstacle which 
has hitherto prevented the develop- 
ment of the country’s agricultural 
resources. And, lastly, a sanitary 
reform of great importance has 
been decreed: a hygienic council 
attached to the ministry of the in- 
terior has been created with the 
function of improving the drainage, 
enforcing proper street scaven- 
gering, and generally applying 
measures for the advancement of 
public cleanliness both in the capi- 
tal and throughout the provinces. 

The Franks have not only estab- 
lished indirectly an enlightened 
government at Constantinople, but 
in alliance with it they have a press 
which is greatly before the native 
press, both Greek and Turkish, in 
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respect to ability and the influence 
it is likely to have in directing the 
affairs of the country. Their jour- 
nalists are as watchful and energetic 
as their diplomatists in pointing 
out abuses, removing old prejudices, 
appeasing sectarian strife, and sug- 
gesting all kind of useful reforms. 
Like most other pioneers of civili- 
sation, they have had many diffi- 
culties to encounter, but their en- 
thusiasm has been equal to the 
task, and their great services in 
educating a rude public opinion 
will not be lost sight of in the 
future pages of Turkish history. 
The great want of Turkey at the 
present time is a more enlightened 
people to carry out the behests of 
its reforming Government. On the 
occasion of laying the foundation 
stone of a new international col- 
lege at Constantinople last sum- 
mer, the Hon. E. Joy Morris, 
United States Minister, very per- 
tinently observed, ‘ In vain may we 
talk of political progress, in vain may 
legislatures enact laws and sove- 
reigns publish reformatory edicts, 
unless the people are enlightened. 
Until education is diffused among 
them they are mere brute masses 
who cannot develop the prosperity 
and power of a great nation... . 
If the Government of this country 
continue to welcome the creation of 
such institutions as this of Robert 
College and shall be inspired with 
a desire for the improvement of its 
people by the spread of education, 
a new future will open for this 
empire leading, at nodistant date, to 
the revival of its ancient splendour.’ 
There are two ways of improving 
the Sultan’s subjects and bringing 
them up to a level with their more 
enlightened European neighbours : 
it may be effected both by education 
and by immigration, and, while the 
latter is the more certain and speedy 
means, it is only the former that 
has yet been encouraged by the 
Government. A forest of crab trees 
may with centuries of persevering 
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culture be wonderfully ameliorated 
and made to yield excellent fruit, 
but far greater results will be 
effected in less than half the time 
by grafting and transplanting from 
the choice stock of an old orchard : 
so the native inhabitants of Turkey, 
with a long period of schooling, are 
sure to become highly civilised, yet 
the country will be much sooner 
regenerated by the influx of enlight- 
ened foreigners. When any great 
improvements have been required in 
the Sultan’s arsenals and dockyards, 
through the progress of naval and 
military invention, it has been found 
more economical to import intel- 
ligent Frank artisans for effecting 
them than to trust to the better 
education of native workmen. Be- 
fore very long, the Government will 
probably think more of draining- 
ploughs and steam-threshing-ma- 
chines than of ironclads and breech- 
loaders, will be more anxious about 
the cultivation of its ample terri- 
tories than their defence, which is 
guaranteed by its allies; and then 
too it will see the advantage of 
obtaining the services of a large 
number of skilled foreign agricul- 
turists. 

It has been computed that the 
quantity of waste land capable of 
cultivation in European Turkey 
alone, would form a united area as 
large as the whole of Ireland, while 
in the Asiatic provinces it is still 
more extensive, and railway com- 
munication will soon make these 
magnificent tracts as accessible to 
London as those of Illinois and 
Missouri are to New York. Recent 
American travellers in Turkey have 
expressed their astonishment that 
so many thousands of German agri- 
culturists should continue to cross 
the Atlantic year after year in 
search of new land when by facing 
about towards the Danube they 
might have it abundantly at their 
very doors. It is evident that the 
surplus population of Western Eu- 
rope might find ample room in the 
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half deserted East for years to 
come if the political atmosphere 
were only sufficiently favourable to 
induce them to move in that di- 
rection. The nations of the New 
World, from the St. Lawrence to 
the La Plata, have, by free grants 
of land and other inducements, 
made it their special policy to en- 
courage industrious immigrants to 
come among them and add to their 
strength. They know well that 
every working settler will by cul- 
tivation increase the wealth of 
their country, and being also a 
taxpayer will help to lighten their 
common burdens. All the reasons 
which make Frank immigration so 
valuable in America apply in an 
equal degree to Turkey, and there 
are besides additional reasons which 
should make the government of the 
latter country still more solicitous 
for its encouragement. It has been 
said of the few enterprising Scotch 
farmers who are settled in Ireland, 
that they not only improve by skil- 
ful tillage the neglected lands 
of that country, but render the 
further service of greatly improving 
the Irish mind ; they show the dis- 
contented native people how a com- 
fortable living may be extracted 
from the soil with a little more 
industry and better management, 
and so divert them from revolutio- 
nary dreams to ameliorating their 
condition by self-reform. Precisely 
the same kind of salutary influence 
would be produced by Frank colo- 
nists on the disaffected native po- 
pulations of Turkey: a hundred 
thousand of them distributed along 
the different lines of railway would 
be worth more than all the govern- 
ment schoolmasters in diffusing 
education over the country, and 
would be more effective than the 
whole force of the imperial army 
in maintaining order and tranquil- 
lity. 

The Levant Herald, in a recent 
article advocating Frank immigra- 
tion, fully bears out these views. 
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‘The present population,’ it says, 
‘is in many districts insufficient to 
keep down the moth, rust, and mil- 
dew of the empire, let alone refur- 
nishing and civilising it. Any 
importation of fresh labour, or in- 
telligence, or energy, or wealth, so 
that it be in a tax-paying shape, is 
a direct strengthening of the em- 
pire’s weakest point, its treasury, 
while it affords an example too and 
tends to rouse emulation in the na- 
tive population. At the same time 
the peaceful character of the element 
introduced, its freedom from poli- 
tical bias, and the involvement of its 
own welfare in that of the State, 
divest it of every suspicion of prov- 
ing in future a source of disquiet.’ 
Egypt, both with regard to its 
climate and the extent of its unre- 
claimed soil, is a less favourable field 
than Turkey for European emi- 
grants, and it will benefit in a much 
less degree from their political ser- 
vices, yet its Government has been 
the foremost to give them a hearty 
welcome. The civilising descendant 
of Mehemet Ali, not content with 
having about him a large staff of 
Frank officers, artisans, and engi- 
neers, has lately begun to plant in 
suitable localities, Italian and Ger- 
man colonies, of from one to two 
hundred families, for the purpose of 
developing more effectively the 
agricultural resources of the coun- 
try. Let us hope that the Sultan 
will soon be moved to emulate his 
ambitious vassal in this important 
step towards regenerating the em- 
pire, as he has done in several other 
reforms. Turkey will be’ best 
strengthened, not by imposing on 
her a heavy burden of new armour, 
but by an infusion of new blood. 
When the Franks are once seen to 
be colonising and striking vigorous 
root in the soil, the Panslave and 
Panhellene agitators will give up 
their game; the Russians will no 
more dream of getting possession of 
Constantinople, than they now do 
of seizing on Alexandria or Ismailia, 
That which has hitherto tended 
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to weaken the political influence of 
the Frank residents in Turkey, is 
their divided and Babel-like condi- 
tion, their want of a common lan- 
guage and a common national 
aspiration, which serve so well to 
animate and give importance to the 
inferior Greeks. In some parts of 
thecountry, Latin furnisheseducated 
Franks with a common medium of 
intercourse ; Italian is most genc- 
rally spoken by them in the majo- 
rity of the port towns, while in 
Constantinople, French, the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, prevails, and is 
now taught in the higher schools 
by the Government. Were the 
people of the four nationalities de- 
sirous of establishing merely a 
common Frank language much 
might be said for giving French, 
with all its defects, the preference ; 
they might, however, do far better 
by agreeing to express their ideas 
in Turkish, the language of the 
dominant race. If their children 
were all taught to speak French or 
Latin with facility, there would 
soon be a fuller interchange of 
thought among them, and they 
would drop their old national pre- 
judices and become much more 
intimately allied than they are now, 
but by learning Turkish they would 
have not only a bond of unity 
among themselves, but a lever of 
advantage with which they might 
powerfully influence the native 
population. In short, for all those 
residents who are determined to 
naturalise themselves and settle 
permanently in the country, a know- 
ledge of Turkish is of the same 
relative importance at Constanti- 
nople, as that of Spanish is at 
Buenos Ayres. 

Turkish is not more difficult than 
the kindred languages, Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustani, which are 
learnt every year by a considerable 
number of young men in France 
and England for the purpose of 
being used as instruments of go- 
vernment, and it might be made 


very much easier by being subjected 
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to a thorough reform. If its sounds 
were represented by Roman cha- 
racters instead of the present 
alphabet, and the spelling were 
made strictly phonetic and regular, 
the natives might learn to read and 
write correctly in less than half the 
time that is now required. If, in 
addition to this, the inflections 
were regulated, and many equivocal 
words were got rid of or confined 
to one meaning by the introduction 
of synonymous Frank or Latin 
words, the language would not only 
become the most rational and truth- 
ful of modern times, but the easiest 
to acquire by foreigners. 

A reform of this magnitude would 
seem at first sight impracticable 
to most European linguists, but a 
little consideration of the peculiari- 
ties of the case will show that it is 
not so in reality. Turkish, as a 
literary language, is in very much 
the same green, flexible, unsettled 
state that English was in the time 
of Henry VIII., and may be trained 
and pruned in any direction for its 
advantage. A Frank academy or 
literary council at Constantinople 
would have no very long or difficult 
task in determining the proper 
structure of the reformed language, 
and publishing a few necessary 
books for introducing it to their 
schools. From the schools it would 
soon make its way to the journals, 
where it would grow, year by year, 
from paragraphs to columns, and 
from columns to pages; and the 
Turks, when they once recognised 
their native speech in a new dress, 
would be attracted to the perusal of 
these papers, and imbibe their re- 
forming ideas. Then after getting 
well established by the Frank jour- 
nals, the improved national language 
would at length of certainty be 
adopted by the imitative Turkish 
press, and would be universally 
learnt by the people, not to entirely 
supersede old Turkish, but to be 
the principal medium of their mo- 
dern literature. 

VOL. I1.—NO, IV. NEW SERIES. 


Turkey is the only European 
country where a reform of this kind 
is at all practicable. Its immense 
importance as the meeting ground 
of five peoples to form a new national 
community, and as a means of dif- 
fusing Frank ideas and civilisation, 
can hardly be estimated: it would 
probably tend more than all our 
improved means of commercial in- 
tercourse to bridge over the wide 
chasm which separates the Euro- 
pean from the Asiatic mind. 

There seem to be just these 
opposite defects in the Greek cha- 
racter and that of the Franks: the 
Greeks are, politically, a scheming, 
dreaming, do-nothing people, ever 
taking long surveys of their na- 
tional destiny, but weak and im- 
practical, and utterly unable to 
realise the grand visions that they 
have before them. The Franks, on 
the other hand, and especially the 
English portion of them, are strong, 
patient, herculean workers; able 
to accomplish the most stupendous 
enterprises, yet so deficient in fore- 
cast and the talent to pre-arrange 
and plan, that they blunder from 
day to day into all sorts of difficul- 
ties and awkward complications, 
which with Greek eyes would have 
been entirely avoided. These good 
people have an actual, but not an 
ideal world before them: they be- 
lieve not in anything that will be, 
but only in that which now is; 
they are ever unprepared and un- 
ready for coming events ; the com- 
pletion of the Suez Canal causes 
them as much surprise as the shock 
of an earthquake. It is in the 
enterprising American character 
that the gift of seeing and the 
power of doing are most happily 
combined: while the Englishman 
only looks forward to the reforms 
that are likely to engage the forth- 
coming session of Parliament, the 
American has constantly before him 
the progress of the next half-cen- 
tury, and he takes care to direct 
public business accordingly and 
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shape the course of events on a far- 
sighted, comprehensive plan. The 
extension of the Republic in this 
and that direction is calculated 
upon by prospecting colonists a 
long while before it becomes a sub- 
ject of debate in Congress, and is 
actually brought about; the tracks 
of future railways and the sites of 
future cities are clearly foreseen by 
pioneers of civilisation in the great 
western wilderness, and hence 
these cities are not left to grow up 
like our own old towns in capricious 
irregularity, but are laid out in the 
wisest order, and the providential 
arrangement of their founders be- 
comes a blessing to posterity. 

Here, in old Europe, we shall 
nowhere find the prospective genius 
of young America; but the few 
amongst us who do venture to look 
ahead to a moderate extent, must 
surely see—we cannot help seeing— 
that in the course of another fifty 
years a considerable stream of 
Frank immigration will pour into 
the Ottoman empire. To encourage 
this immigration by all possible 
means is a matter of paramount 
importance to the Government, and 
even if the Government should 
neglect to do this, it will soon be- 
come the leading policy of the 
various railway companies that are 
now beginning to carry their lines 
through the country, because to 
fringe these lines with enterprising 
Frank colonists would be certain to 
double their profits. Indeed it is 
indispensable that Turkish road- 
making and agricultural improve- 
ment should go hand in hand, for 
one cannot permanently succeed 
without the other. Before many 
years have elapsed a continuous 
line of railway will be formed from 
Belgrade to the Bosphorus, and 
from the Bosphorus across Asia 
Minor and down the Euphrates 
Valley to Bassora, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf; and this line, 
traversing the entire length of the 
empire, will become of as much 
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importance to Europe and Asia as 
the Union Pacific is to America: it 
will be the great central highway 
between the East and the West: 
it will be continually travelled by 
European, Asiatic, and Australian 
passengers, and Frank colonists 
will establish themselves along by 
it, and build up new towns as they 
are now doing on the borders of 
the Suez Canal. This is not a 
Utopian dream, not a mere 
visionary picture of what may or 
may not happen in the hazy future, 
but a sober calculation of what we 
may be reasonably certain will 
come to pass if the sun continue to 
rise and set; and, therefore, it will 
not be unreasonable to prepare for 
it. With the help of railway com- 


munication there will soon be as 
many Frank settlers in Turkey as 
there were Normans in England in 
the time of Henry I., and without 
assuming the attitude of conquerors, 
they will by dint of superior energy 
and intelligence as powerfully affect 


the native population. In order, 
however, that this stream of civili- 
sation should produce the grandest 
and most beneficial results, it must 
be wisely directed; the colonists, 
instead of being independent herds 
of foreign adventurers moved only 
by the instinct of individual gain, 
must become a well-disciplined, in- 
dustrial army, just and generous, 
and having before them a settled 
plan for the regeneration of their 
adopted country. 

Turkey can never be colonised, 
like America, by a rude scrambling 
democracy; but if the educated 
Frank adventurers of four nations 
will only drop their native preju- 
dices, send their children to a com- 
mon school, and organise them- 
selves for their common advantage, 
they will find in the wide emigra- 
tion field beyond the Danube an 
oriental and aristocratic America, 
far more congenial to their minds 
than any of the mongrel republics 
beyond the Atlantic, founded on 
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Jack-Cade and Jacobin notions of 
reviving primitive human equality. 
The nucleus of a Turkofrank con- 
federation already exists at Con- 
stantinople: the few enlightened 
and philanthropic minds congre- 
gated there are the pioneers of this 
new migratory power, and they 
have the educational means to 
guide and rule it: to them is now 
presented a splendid opportunity, 
such as seldom falls to any but 
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great conquerors: they have it in 
their hands to commence the pa- 
cification of Europe, to remove 
national animosities, to reconcile 
conflicting creeds, to fuse hostile 
races, and from a multitude of in- 
congruous materials to build up a 
new nation, which will have both 
in respect to its territory and its 
capital, the finest geographical posi- 
tion in the world. 
JoHN VICKERS. 





RETRORSUM. 


Tue dreary fen from edge to edge 
Is barren, blank, and sere, 

The hoar-frost stiffens in the sedge, 
There’s ice about the mere, 

The woodcock in the moonlit night 
Comes flitting o’er the sea : 

What is this phantom, pale and bright, 
That walks with me ? 


Her eyes are sad, her touch is chill, 
Her voice is soft and low, 

Her face is very fair, and still 
Her face is vexed with woe: 

She turns her head from side to side, 
And ever looks she back, 

Like one who seeks a missing guide, 
Lost on the track. 


She lays her quiet hand on mine, 
It freezes to the bone; 
Quoth she—‘I need nor mark nor sign 


To stamp thee for mine own. 

Through good and ill, by board and bed, 
With me thy lot is cast, 

Whom thou hast loved—whom thou didst wed : 
I am the Past. 


‘ Fair is the Future’s shadowy grace ; 
She flaunts a tempting prize, 

And through the veil that dims her face, 
There’s promise in her eyes. 

I fear her not—I court the strife, 
Poor rival must she be, 

When all the best of all thy life 
Is linked to me. 


‘The Present, like a lavish dame, 
Invites thee to her arms, 
And looks and laughs, and bids thee claim 
Her favour and her charms. 
That breathing form in act to clasp, 
Oh! woman to the core! 
She melts to nothing in thy grasp, 
A dream—no more. 





Retrorsum. 


‘ But I am faithful, real, and true, 
From me thou shalt not part ;* 

My wreath of rosemary and rue 
I’ve wound about thy heart. 

I fill thy being, sense and brain, 
Mine while thou drawest breath ; 

Mine, by the sacrament of Pain, 
Even in death ! 


‘Because in life thou didst refuse 
To flinch beneath the goad ; 

Because thy constancy could choose 
The labour and the load ; 

Because, like one who scorns defeat 
And falls upon his sword, 

Thou didst elect thy fate to meet ; 
Have thy reward. 


‘ Accept the wages, count the cost— 
The toil against the gain: 

Some bitter in the sweet is lost 
If love be twined with pain ; 

If sorrow like a summer’s night 


Reflect with tender ray 
The memory of a vanished light 
That once was day. 


‘ Have thy reward: I am thy mate, 
Nor wouldst thou barter me 

For all that fancy could create, 
For all that fact could be. 

Hereafter in the eternal sphere 
Where endless ages roll, 

Thine by the bond that bound us here, 
Bride of thy soul. 


‘ Did I not wring from out thy core 
The dross of earthly leaven ? 

Assign the task, and teach the lore 
That finds a path to heaven ? 

Point where the gate of Mercy stands 
Beyond the narrow way, 

And force thee down with loving hands, 
To kneel and pray ? 


‘ Beneath that moonshine calm and cold, 
Look outward o’er the sea, 





Retrorsum. 


Where shoots a trailing star,—behold 
Thy progress but for me! 

An upward flash, a feeble light, 
A fleeting, flickering spark, 

A little gleam—a downward flight, 
Lost in the dark. 


‘ Quenched by a false and godless glare 
I nursed the sacred flame, 

Cleansed it with penitence and prayer 
From taint of sin and shame. 

Now perfect, purified and bright 
This marriage-torch shall cheer 

Our watches through the lingering night 
Till dawn appear. 


‘Then call me by what name thou wilt, 
Remembrance, or Regret, 
Repentance, or Remorse for guilt, 
But clasp me closer yet. 
Mine is the staff thy steps to stay, 
The hand to hold thee fast, 
And mine the lamp that lights the way 
To Heaven at last.’ 
G. J. Wayte-MELVILLE. 


ARTES 
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NATIONAL ARMIES AND MODERN WARFARE. 


HERE was a time, and it forms 
one of the dreariest epochs in 
military history, when the armed 
forces of the then leading Powers 
in Europe were bodies, so to say, 
extraneous to the State, or at least 
to the mass of the people, who, 
either unfit to draw the sword 
themselves or too entirely engrossed 
in the pursuit of commerce to be 
willing to do so, were alternately 
bullied, plundered, and betrayed by 
the bands of mercenaries they had 
hired to protect them. What the 
political results of that system were 
we all know, and it is a lesson that 
we should strive not to forget, 
because the temptation to relapse 
into it has at all times beset us and 
is constantly recurring. 

But a great, and as we believe, a 
salutary change has of late taken 
place in the constitution of all 
European armies except our own. 
They have become nationalised in 
the true sense of the word, for not 
only have they ceased to be extra- 
neous bodies but they have become 
representatives in arms of all classes 
of society and of the national 
interests and policy. The cam- 
paign of 1866 showed this in the 
moststriking manner. No doubt the 
great mass of the manufacturing 
and commercial people in Prussia 
were strongly averse to war, and 
especially to taking the needle-gun 
into their own hands ; nor can it be 
denied that great sacrifices were 
demanded of them, and after the 
occurrences of 1850 a certain 
amount of diffidence was quite 
natural. But when the first pang 
had been got over and the army 
stood equipped in the field, every 
individual soldier, one may say, felt 
that he was combating for his own 
favourite ideas and policy, and help- 
ing to decide whether Germany was 
to be unified on Prussian or on 
Austrian principles, for this was 


the question really at issue, and 
whatever our own feelings or 
opinions may be, it is quite certain 
that Count Bismark knew well that 
that question would draw the whole 
Prussian national army with it, 
and confer on it a moral confidence 
and strength that was wholly want- 
ing to its opponent; he based all 
his plans and all his policy on a 
national question,—he could not 
have succeeded with any other. 

It will, therefore, for the future 
be perfectly impossible for any real 
statesman to overlook this fact of 
the identification of the modern 
national armies with the modern 
national tendencies and policy. A 
solidarity has been establishei 
between the two that we cannov 
ignore and dare not omit from our 
calculations, and henceforth the first 
question to be considered will be, 
not what force can such and such a 
Government command to carry out 
and enforce a given line of policy ? 
but what line of policy can that 
Government put forward to secure 
the enthusiastic and willing sup- 
port of its national army backed by 
the whole people? And when we 
hear it confidently asserted that in 
the United States the cry of war 
with England would bring 300,000 
soldiers together in a fortnight, 
although there is no such force per- 
manently organised there even in 
cadres, the thought naturally sug- 
gests itself, may not European 
questions arise that would bring at 
least one national army and double 
that number of combatants into the 
field against us ? 

On reviewing the great political 
changes that have taken place in 
Europe since 1830, one cannot help 
perceiving that, whether designed 
for that purpose or not, the Holy 
Alliance. was practically and in 
reality chiefly an engine for re- 
pressing the ‘ principle of national- 
















































































ities’ as it is called, which after 
having slumbered for a long period 
and been subordinated to the 
dynastic principle, broke out afresh 
and with renewed vigour as a con- 
sequence of the first French revolu- 
tion. How wonderful too it is now 
to look back on the Napoleonic 
wars at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and see how the Prussian 
Landwehr system and with it the 
principle of national armies grew 
out of the attempt of one national- 
ity to dominate over all the others 
in Europe, and thus the foundation 
was laid for the present state of 
things, which in fact amounts 
to the nations being in arms, pur- 
suing a national policy, instead of 
armies of hired troops fighting for 
dynastic interests, and pay or prize- 
money. 

Amongst the leading political 
features of that portion of the 
century which has elapsed, one can 
scarcely fail to recognise the follow- 
ing: first, the decay of the monarch- 
ical principle, and withit the gradual 
disappearance of the old merce- 
nary or enlisted armies: be it for 
good or for evil, professional private 
soldiering has become a thing of 
the past on the continent of Europe, 
for recent attempts to evoke the 
old ‘Landesknecht ’ spirit and feel- 
ing, have proved decided failures. 

But what of the British army 
with its voluntary enlistment ? 
some one will ask. Our army is 
national in this respect, that enlist- 
ment is legally permitted only to 
British subjects, and is now prac- 
tically confined to Great Britain to 
the exclusion of Ireland, where of 
late years the ribbons of the recruit- 
ing sergeant are so seldom seen, 
and the militia is no longer called 
out for training. But in other re- 
spects this army is modelled on the 
old system, and although undeni- 
ably possessing higher and better 
military qualities than any modern 
force recruited in the same manner, 
it is by no means free from the 
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evils that cling to all of them, and 
has some in addition that are pecu- 
liar to itself. 

The second great fact that claims 
our attention is, the great develop- 
ment of democratic institutions and 
forms of government; concurrent 
with it the re-assertion of the na 
tional principle; and as a conse- 
quence of both, the organisation of 
the largest armies that perhaps the 
world ever saw. 

But the most striking and to 
some perhaps unwelcome fact that 
forces itself on our attention is, that 
nearly all our great progress in 
civilisation directly tends to the 
development of these huge arma- 
ments, and has in fact modified the 
whole art of war. For with the 
improvement of agriculture and 
the reclaiming of waste districts in 
many cases the population has in- 
creased, and also the proportion of 
men capable of bearing arms; and 
countries previously unfitted for 
military operations for want of sub- 
sistence have thus and through the 
opening up of new communications 
become fitted for the purpose. 
Poor countries are much less likely 
to become the theatre of war, espe- 
cially now-a-days, than rich ones. 
Even the very laws affecting the 
possession and inheritance of land 
which have been introduced for the 
purpose of eradicating what re- 
mained of the old feudal military 
system have ultimately tended to 
swell the lists from which the con- 
scription draws its supplies. 

Then again the introduction of 
steam, of railroads, of the electric 
telegraph, has widened the field and 
extended the scope of military 
operation immensely, and by fa- 
vouring the rapid concentration of 
troops in a manner hitherto un- 
thought of not only thus led to the 
employment of larger armies, but 
rendered it possible to develop 
still further the cadre system which 
increases the number of trained 
soldiers on furlough, whilst it de- 
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creases the number of men actually 
under arms in peace time, and con- 
sequently the budget, as also to 
defer a war augmentation to the 
very last moment—another great 
saving of expense, besides that it 
affords an opportunity of pro- 
tracting diplomatic negociations 
and delaying actual hostilities till 
the most favourable time arrives, 
and even throwing the odium of 
making the first preparations on 
the adversary. 

The campaign of 1866 affords an 
admirable illustration of the great 
advantages conferred by a good 
cadre system in a really national 
army when aided by a strategic net 
of railways and the telegraph, and 
of the enormous disadvantages 
which result from the want of 
them. First of all Prussia had 
studied carefully the augmentation 
system of her adversary, as also the 
railway means at his disposal, and 
a comparison of these with her own 
resources in both respects enabled 
her, whilst in truth occupied in per- 
fecting the very minutest details of 
the intended operations, to assert 
with a mien of injured innocence 
that Austria had already begun to 
augment her army, assume a hostile 
position, and even commence the 
concentration of her troops, whilst 
she, Prussia, had not moved a single 
battalion or called in a single 
reserve man. 

On the other hand Benedek’s 
much talked of plan of operations, 
although probably strategically cor- 
rect, was found to be impracticable 
at the very outset, first of all be- 
cause from political motives the 
Austrian battalions and regiments 
being placed in garrisons remote 
from the districts whence they 
obtained their recruits and where 
their reserve men were, and further, 
from the utter insufficiency of the 
Austrian railroads such a loss of 
time and such a_ perfect chassé 
croisé ensued even during the first 
preliminary steps, that a perfectly 
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new plan had to be devised, and 
instead of being able to advance 
boldly into Lusatia, and thereby 
prevent the junction of the two 
great bodies of the Prussian army 
as originally intended, Benedek 
was compelled to effect an imperfect 
concentration of his army at Olmutz 
and along his single line of railway. 

The magnitude and importance 
of the changes that have thus 
taken place in the methods of 
modern warfare, can be best esti- 
mated by comparing with the cam- 
paign of 1866 some previous one. 
Let us take that of 1812. Remark, 
for instance, how early the pre- 
parations for action commenced in 
France; how soon it became appa- 
rent that a great war was immi- 
nent; how many months elapsed 
between the first concentration of 
troops and the first engagement, 
leaving the Russians time to erect 
their camp at Drissa, break off the 
war in which they were engaged 
with Turkey, and bring up an army 
from the shores of the Black Sea. 
Thousands of men and horses, and 
millions of money, were used up for 
nothing, and simply by the dura- 
tion of the operations: whereas a 
few weeks, and a comparatively 
small sum of money, sufficed for 
the campaign of 1866, during which 
equally large bodies of troops were 
employed. 

Finally, modern science and tech- 
nical skill have furnished us with 
firearms that have effected a com- 
plete revolution in the methods of 
combat, the organisation of the 
troops, and their instruction. 

What has taken place, then, is 
this. A great increase in wealth, 
population, means of transport, 
and other material advantages, 
coupled with the gradual deca- 
dence of monarchical and aristo- 
cratic authority, and the simulta- 
neous development of the national 
principle, has led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the armed forces of 
the several States. The almost. 
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certainty of its being possible to 
throw a superior force with great 
rapidity, and almost unawares, on 
an important point is so great a 
temptation, or menace, as the case 
may be, that it leads directly to 
a dependence on numbers. A 
long controversy ensued, however, 
amongst scientific military men as 
to the relative value of numbers 
compared with more perfect train- 
ing; and this would probably have 
remained unsettled up to this day 
were it not for the introduction of 
portable breech-loading firearms, 
which, by totally revolutionising 
infantry tactics, has altered all the 
conditions of the question at issue. 
For the new methods of combat 
not only do not require, but are to 
a certain extent incompatible with, 
many of those formal involutions 
and evolutions, the accurate and 
steady performance of which was 
the great aim and object of the 
training of the long-service soldier. 


Our English battalions were always 
models for this kind of work, and 
have been called, not inaptly, ‘the 
best pawns on the military chess- 


board of Europe;’ the game is, 
however, now played nearly with- 
out pawns, other figures having 
been substituted, as we shall see 
farther on. The new system re- 
quires, on the contrary, an increased 
amount of individual training in 
smaller bodies, the steadiness de- 
manded being more personal than 
corporate; what formerly was at 
most a prelude, or running accom- 
paniment, to the piece, has now 
become the chief performance. 
Hitherto, a few battalions threw out 
as skirmishers from one sixth up to 
one fourth of their strength; now, 
three fourths of most; battalions 
fight in open order: most of what 
remains in close order looks as the 
chords of the bass clef of a score 
do when compared to the treble— 
the whole of the fingering is done 
by the right hand, or, at least, by a 
different and inferior rank of officers. 
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Frederick the Great’s infantry 
was composed largely of merce. 
naries, intermixed with deserters 
and prisoners, and one of his stand- 
ing orders was that infantry should 
never be stuck into villages, woods, 
ditches, &c., for the purposes of 
local defence and cover, because 
that sort of folk would never be 
got out again. But the Prussian 
infantry is now purely national, 
and consists of men of all grades of 
society ; its average moral tone is 
consequently a very high one, and 
were this not the case it could not 
have been handled as it was in 
1866, nor have done such good 
work, much of which was precisely 
the sort of thing Frederick did not 
like to venture his troops on. 

The old-fashioned machine-drill- 
ing will not suffice for this work, 
which requires more training for 
individual combat and in groups, 
rather than in that symmetrical 
and precise movement of large 
bodies, and for which there is 
neither necessity nor time avail- 
able. In the end it resolves itself 
into a financial question. One has 
to choose between keeping a certain 
number of troops constantly on foot 
at a great expense, and then placing 
one’s whole reliance on them; for 
the rapidity with which campaigns 
are now opened and terminated 
renders it quite impossible to have 
recourse to the old plan of raising 
new regiments when war threatens. 
The utmost that can be done now 
being to get together reserve men 
to fill up the gaps that occur almost 
ab initio; or, on the other hand, 
one may keep a smaller number of 
troops permanently on foot, with 
assured means of augmenting them 
to twice or thrice their peace 
strength; and this, known under 
the name of the cadre system, is 
effected by shortening the period of 
training, and adding to it one of 
reserve obligation, which, however, 
must always be strictly proportion- 
ate. And this latter plan is evidently 
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more economical, because the dura- 
tion of peace is made by the very 
working of this system inevitably 
much longer than that of war, and 
one can therefore have a much larger 
force when it is really required at 
a smaller permanent average out- 
lay. 

The question however arises, will 
this larger force be as efficient as a 
smaller one of long-trained men 
would be? There has been a long 
controversy on this subject, and 
although many military men would 
probably prefer the old soldier army, 
provided the numerical superiority 
of the other were not too great— 
threefold for instance ; still the great 
preponderance of scientific military 
opinion is very decidedly in favour 
of the shorter training and the 
larger armies of the cadre system, 
and statesmen seem to be quite 
unanimously so. 

Experience has however proved 
that this conclusion is to be received 
only with certain reservations, and 
under conditions which may be 
traced back to fixed general princi- 
ples. For instance, one of the great 
principles in military organisation 
is to reduce internal friction to a 
minimum, and this is the real justi- 
fication for the preference given to 
bodies composed of long-service 
soldiers over those consisting of 
raw recruits; this minimal friction 
is what is (mis)called discipline, 
and attempted to be attained by 
never-ending drill. But in truth 
it is much more the continuity of 
the body (regiment), what are 
known as its traditions, that reduces 
the friction to a minimum, and not 
the length of service of the indivi- 
dual soldier ; for every officer that 
has tried it must know that it takes 
more labour and trouble to get a 
battalion composed of drafts of old 
soldiers, or the same material picked 
up by recruiting, into good working 
order, than it does with the same 
staff to work up one composed of 
recruits ; moreover the most com- 


petent judges have always pro- 
nounced in favour of an admixture 
of the two elements—recruits and 
old soldiers; and some of the most 
brilliant deeds of arms have been 
achieved by renowned old regiments 
filled up with recruits. Generally 
speaking, however, nothing can be 
worse than to have the whole of 
one battalion serving out its time on 
the 1st of next month, and the 
whole of another commencing their 
service the same day; and something 
not quite so bad, but still very like 
this, has been constantly going on 
with our troops returning from 
foreign service. It is in truth an 
incident of the voluntary enlistment 
system, and of arbitrary reductions 
and expansions to meet political or 
financial exigencies. This system 
gives no average age to the tactical 
unit of an army; one may consist 
wholly of recruits, another of what 
are called seasoned old troops, very 
often worn-out men, and it is next 
to impossible to say what you are 
going to have in three, four or more 
years ; you may at any moment, and 
perhaps just at the wrong one, have 
an army in which recruits prepon- 
derate immensely, and the internal 
friction is therefore very great. 

The cadre system, on the other 
hand, if it affords no veterans, pro- 
tects effectually against a prepon- 
derance of recruits; you have 
one average age for the peace, 
another for the war establishment ; 
both are known and never vary; 
the proportion of recruits to trained 
men diminishes when an augmenta- 
tion to the war footing takes place, 
and with a given annual budget you 
bring out if necessary a much 
larger number of trained soldiers of 
a given quality. 

What follows from all this is, that 
to render the shorter service feasible, 
no new formations, not even of 
companies, squadrons or batteries, 
should ever be made eacept for depédt 
or garrison purposes. This is no 
arbitrary dogma but a matter of 
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experience. One of the great causes 
of the Austrian break-down in 1859 
was that, excepting rifles, not one 
battalion went into the field with 
its previous organisation ; not only 
were companies augmented, but a 
great number were newly organised ; 
the friction was consequently im- 
mense. The French, onthe contrary, 
took two companies off each of their 
field battalions to form depdts to 
which all the weeds were drafted ; 
they brought no new formations into 
the field: their friction was at a 
minimum, 

Here we must explain that the 
term ‘ cadre’ in the sense in which 
we have hitherto used it does not 
mean a mere skeleton of a battalion, 
&c. without any rank and file what- 
soever, and especially not such a 
body if it has only a temporary or 
periodical existence, as it is obvious 
that such a cadre when filled up 
even with trained soldiers must for 
a considerable time present nearly 
the same amount of friction as a 
perfectly new organisation. And 
here again we rely on practical ex- 
perience and not on theory, for this 
is precisely what happened with the 
Prussian Landwehr under the sys- 
tem put an end to in 1860 by the 
present king. The regiments of 
this force were duplicates, so to say, 
of those of the line, with permanent 
battalion cadres and company chiefs 
—officers of the line who took this 
duty in rotation. These Landwehr 
battalions were called out every year 
and brigaded with regiments of the 
line in which all the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men had been 
trained, and still the whole organi- 
sation proved a perfect failure in 
1848, *49, ’50 and ’59, and had 
to be remodelled. ‘The changes 
introduced in the new system point 
very clearly to where the defect lay. 
Under the former one the Prussian 
soldier belonged to the line for five 
years (three years’ training and two 
reserve), and was then transferred to 
the first Landwehr for seven years’ 
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field service if required, and sub- 
sequently to the second Landwehr, 
solely for home and garrison duty 
for seven years. The new system 
keeps the soldier seven years in the 
line (three training, four reserve), 
after which he goes to the Landwehr 
which now consists of only one 
body, for seven years, and for garvi- 
son duty alone. The whole term of 
liability toservice has been shortened 
by five years, and practically only 
the first four classes of the Landwehr 
are ever likely to be called out. 

This tells us that men who have 
been many years absent from per- 
manent duty, even though called 
out for occasional training, have 
been found useless, and, further, 
that men who have been from three 
to four years on reserve furlough 
are still fit for field service, if rein- 
corporated into the permanent bat- 
talions of the line, whereas they have 
proved themselves fit only for gar- 
rison duty, when drafted into skeleton 
cadres, the internal friction being 
too great and requiring weeks to 
overcome, which the rapidity of 
modern preparations for field ser- 
vice will not allow for, although it 
can be done in garrison. 

It has now come to be a recog- 
nised military principle that unifor- 
mity and permanence of organisation 
are indispensable conditions for 
troops destined for field service ; 
skeleton cadres filled up periodically 
for training with reserve or fur- 
lough men, are found to be fit only for 
garrison duty, and new spontaneous 
organisations of volunteers, from 
which so much was expected ten 
years ago, have fallen into discredit. 
In 1859 Austria raised some 33,000 
volunteers, nearly all old soldiers, 
to supplement the regular army, 
but the internal friction proved so 
great, that after costing large sums 
of money, they were found to be 
unfit for service in the field till long 
after the preliminaries of Villa 
Franca had been signed, when they 
were, of course, disbanded. In 1866 
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Austria raised very few volunteers, 
and that only for mountain partisan 
warfare on the Italian frontier, whilst 
Prussia would only permit of the 
formation of a Hungarian legion, 
composed of deserters and prisoners, 
for purely political reasons. 

The grounds for the adoption of 
this modern variable cadre system 
in preference to the older one of 
less numerous standing armies, are 
twofold, financial and purely mili- 
tary. There is an inevitable waste 
of money in being obliged to have 
always a certain amount of prepa- 
ration for war which may or may 
not come. With the long-service 
system you are frequently compelled 
to subsist and clothe thousands of 
men during the best years of their 
lives, and then provide pensions for 
them afterwards, without their ever 
coming to fire a shot. With the 


cadre system, such as we have en- ' 


deavoured to describe it, the time 
during which the State provides for 
the soldier is reduced to a minimum, 
and at the same time the man is 
restored very early to the pursuit 
of his industrial career, and there- 
fore nearly the whole of the pension 
system is done away with, for pro- 
vision can be easily made by Govern- 
ment, civil employment for the 
non-commissioned officers, who 
must serve a longer period. We 
say nothing here of the saving 
which the conscription effects of the 
enlistment and re-engagement boun- 
ties, because the principle of the 
cadre system is by no means con- 
fined to conscribed armies. Now 
we readily admit that all these 
financial advantages would be 
worthless if it could not be proved 
from the military point of view that 
there is a greater positive advantage 
im superiority of number, as com- 
pared with long training, than has 
previously existed. The shortest 
way of putting it would be to say 
that the tools now put into the 
workman’s hand are so wonderfully 
improved, that a comparatively 
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young hand can do as good work 
as an old one, and three times as 
much as was previously practicable. 
The breech-loading rifle has, in fact, 
modified our whole system of war- 
fare, instruction and organisation. 
The quality, that is to say the pre- 
cision, of infantry fire has heen in- 
creased in almost a greater degree 
than its quantity, otherwise rapidity. 
Both taken together have rendered 
formal attacks in long deployed 
lines requiring open and level 
ground a perfect impossibility; large 
columns too are equally inadmis- 
sible, and the same may be said 
with equal force of linear forma- 
tions for defensive purposes. This 
sort of combat was, however, pre- 
cisely the great forte of the carefully 
and accurately drilled long-service 
soldier, ‘of the most perfect pawn 
on the military chess-board ;’ it was 
proficiency in this kind of tactics 
that justified the great expense of 
standing armies, kept always ready 
for combat, because comparatively 
small numbers of highly trained 
soldiers could compete successfully 
with very superior ones, if less per- 
fect and steady in formal evolutions. 
But what chances has one ever so 
highly trained man now against two, 
three, or four breech-loaders aimed 
at him, and nearly sure to hit him 
from distancesat which hisindividual 
superiority or prowess are utterly 
unavailable? Two equally strong 
bodies of troops—equal we mean in 
point of number, instruction and 
weapons—if opposed directly, each 
being under cover, will neutralise 
each other so to say, for neither 
party can afford to incur the enor- 
mous loss which the breech-loader 
is nearly sure to inflict, if the inter- 
vening ground be open. During 
the campaign of 1866 the Austrians 
were more than decimated, espe- 
cially in officers, of whom 685 were 
killed and 844 wounded in many a 
gallant rush against the well posted 
needle-guns of their adversaries. 
What happens then, it may be 
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asked, if neither party can venture 
on advancing to meet the other? 
Simply this: a more numerous army 
extends itself to the right and left 
of such a position, leaving it in 
abeyance for the moment; the less 
numerous one, or portion of one, is 
compelled eventually to retire, in 
order to preserve its communica- 
tions with its base or the other 
portions of the force. This is what 
was frequently repeated throughout 
the campaign of 1866, and has be- 
come typical of modern infantry 
tactics. And now there is one 
more point. The modern improve- 
ments (?) in field artillery have 
destroyed or seriously impaired the 
efficiency of precisely those projec- 
tiles which were most destructive 
to swarms of infantry, and this is 
the reason why we are going back 
to Mitrailleuse and Gatling guns, 
which it is proposed should be em- 
ployed in the first line against 
infantry. Such are the grounds for 
the immensely increased importance 
of numerical superiority. 

Let us turn from foreign armies 
to our own, and in doing so, one is 
naturally led to think how a foreign 
officer, coming amongst us for the 
first time, and examining our mili- 
tary system, must be perplexed and 
astonished. Professional men of all 
kinds are naturally prone to apply 
their own peculiar standard to 
foreign countries and their insti- 
tutions; military men especially, 
readily find valuable indications of 
many of the most important ele- 
ments of national strength or weak- 
ness in the army of the country 
they visit; and the British army, 
when seen at home, must make a 
very remarkable impression on the 
military critic or statistician, a 
class of officers now much valued 
and frequently employed. Such a 
man probably arrives with very 
grand ideas as to our commercial 
greatness, our wealth, and our par- 
liamentary government, and looks 
for traces of all this in our military 
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establishments. What he finds is 
very different from what he had 
anticipated. The commercial prin- 
ciple, indeed, presents itself at once : 
the recruit is bought, and the pro- 
promotion of the officer is also a 
salable commodity, although pro- 
perly speaking, the latter receives, 
except in some few of the higher 
grades, a very small remuneration 
for his services. Our friend looks 
for an army proportionate in num- 
bers to the wealth of the country, 
and finds one of the smallest in 
Europe ; whilst the military budget 
is immense, and out of all proportion 
to the numbers of combatants. He 
concludes that the army costs so 
much because it is very elastic and 
capable of rapid expansion, that 
there is a great reserve somewhere 
by means of which the number of 
combatants may be doubled within 
a week or so. Well, he finds a 
reserve of not quite two thousand 
trained men, and twenty thousand 
of some other kind which only 
exist on paper. Perhaps then, he 
says, the Government is about to 
reform the army estimates and 
bring them more into harmony 
with the number of combatants by 
increasing the latter. He finds 
that the effective estimates have 
been reduced from 13,212,400/. in 
1868-69 to 10,678,200l. for 1870-71, 
thus effecting a saving of 2,330,800l, 
after deducting what has been 
only transferred to other accounts. 
Referring to his Almanach de 
Gotha, he finds that Holland and 
Belgium, taken together, expend 
for all their military establishments, 
which are calculated to bring into 
the field 160,000 men of all arms 
with 260 field guns, 2,696,923/., or 
about 360,o0ol. more than Mr. 
Cardwell has saved by taking 
24,000 combatants off the strength 
of the British army. Therefore, on 
the two years, seventeen per cent. 
of the estimates has been saved by 
reducing nearly eighteen per cent. 
of the combatants; and in the last 
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budget, the saving on the former 
estimates and the further diminu- 
tion of effectives, amount to ten per 
cent.of each. Our foreigner shakes 
his head at this, and begins to doubt 
somewhat the great value and 
efficiency of parliamentary control 
in the domain of military economy. 
Rather disgusted with all this, 
he takes up one of the military 
journals in order to refresh his 
mind with scientific professional 
reading. What he finds is a great 
deal that concerns the pay, allow- 
ances or promotion of classes of 
British soldiers of various ranks, 
but little of general interest or that 
he can understand. Somewhere in 
a corner, perhaps, there is an article 
headed ‘ Infantry Tactics,’ in which 
the writer demonstrates very satis- 
factorily, that when a battalion in 
close column is wheeled a quarter 
circle, the pivot will be inevitably 
thrown 2} inches out of the proper 
alignment if the instructions of 
the new drill-book be rigidly ad- 
hered to. Then follows a proposi- 
tion for organising a new kind of 
troops which are to look like, and 
be called cavalry, although they are 
in fact only mounted infantry. Our 
friend mutters to himself: ‘ This is 
no innovation at least, as three 
fifths of the cavalry in Europe have 
always seemed to me to differ but 
little from bad infantry.’ There 
is a good deal about artillery, so 
out comes the pocket-book, and 
down he jots something like this: 
‘In England there are several rival 
systems of artillery; the method of 
constructing guns seems to be con- 
sidered of more importance than 
that of using them; probably the 
reason why the daily press compels 
the Government to employ civilians 
to the exclusion of artillery officers.’ 
—‘ Bronze muzzle-loaders have been 
constructed for service in India; the 
Armstrong breech-loader, of which 
the Irish judges have been enabled 
to make such admirable use in their 
charges to the juries on the Fenian 
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trials, and to construct which, a 
great new factory was built at 
Woolwich, not being considered 
quite as effective in India.’—‘ Mem. 
The Dutch artillery officers con- 
verted all their old bronze smooth- 
bores into muzzle-loading rifles, on 
the same principle some seven years 
ago, by boring them out conically, 
the apex towards the muzzle, then 
filling out this boring with bronze 
castings, the guns being placed 
muzzle upwards in furnaces con- 
structed for the purpose at little 
cost; the rifled boring was after- 
wards effected for a reduced calibre, 
and the guns answer admirably. 
What became of the hundreds of 
bronze guns in store at Woolwich 
ten years ago? a second edition of 
Seely’s pigs perhaps.’ 

What we have endeavoured to 
place in evidence here is that one 
of the great defects of our military 
system, as compared with foreign 
ones, is that notwithstanding the 
enormous disproportion between 
the sum total of the estimates and 
the effective strength of the army, 
in attempting economy we are 
always driven to curtail the latter, 
which makes the disproportion still 
more glaring; on the other hand, 
what between our notion of doing 
things very handsomely and our 
penchant for mechanical perfection, 
we do things very expensively that 
might well be done cheaply. It 
ought to be worth our while to 
inquire into the general causes of 
this great discrepancy, which, we 
think, may be made apparent with- 
out philosophising too deeply. In 
the great continental States, mili- 
tary institutions have been organi- 
cally developed, with great care, 
from time to time, since the final 
break-up of the old feudal system, 
as new methods of warfare came to 
be successively introduced, and the 
constantly increasing strength of 
regular armies demanded a more 
elaborate and efficient administra- 
tion than previously existed, whilst 
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on the other hand the political 
organisation of the same countries 
remained undeveloped or ran riot. 

With us the course of events has 
been almost precisely the reverse of 
this. Our whole attention has been 
for a long time directed chiefly to 
the development of our political 
institutions and to the fostering of 
our industrial and commercial in- 
terests, whilst our military machi- 
nery—organisation it cannot be 
called—has been treated much in 
the same manner as the political 
ones of the Continent, that is to 
say, it has been tinkered, patched, 
forcibly stretched, like the peau de 
chagrin of Balzac’s novel, and then 
again suddenly compressed together 
to suit some exigency of the mo- 
ment; being, like them, considered 
of secondary importance. 

But all of a sudden the conti- 
nental nations have made immense 
strides in political development, 
and a natural harmony does now 
exist in most of them between their 
political and military institutions, 
which latter are organised on scien- 
tific principles. England, on the 
other hand, still possesses, alongside 
of a highly artificial representative 
system, a military one, retaining 
stronger traces of feudalism than 
any other, and there is great danger 
in this state of things. 

We appeal to Mr. Cardwell’s 
estimates for 1870-71, and to the 
debate on their introduction, in 
support of our assertion. The total 
estimate for effective services for 
113,221 combatants is 10,678,200l. 
or 96/. 4s. 3d. per head. The total 
estimate for the peace establishment 
of the North German Confederation, 
299,704 combatants, including offi- 
cers, with 804 guns, horsed, is 
10,004,9641., or 33. 158. od. per 
head, and this includes provision 
for bringing into the field the war 
establishment, 526,826 combatants, 
with 1,272 guns, of field troops, 
backed b; 440,000 depdt and garri- 
son troops. Let us now take our 
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estimate for non-effective services, 
2,296,800l., and, adding what is put 
down for the reserve forces, we have 
for both 3,579,100/., say 34 millions, 
which is equal to 874 million francs, 
much more than double the Belgian 
military budget (36,800,000), and 
more than half the Italian one 
(1424 millions) ; and this is chiefly 
for past services, and a portion for 
possible future ones. 

In putting these matters in such 
a light our object is merely to illus- 
trate the working of two different 
systems, and not in the least to 
criticise Mr. Cardwell or his prede- 
cessor in office, much less to suggest 
that one shilling of fairly earned 
pensions and rewards should be cur- 
tailed. The truth is the world all 
round us has changed in this respect 
without our taking much note of 
it. Weare very much in the posi- 
tion of Rip van Winkle on revisiting 
his native village after his long nap. 
when he found the solemn face of 
George Washington occupying on 
the village signboard the position 
that had formerly belonged to the 
rubicund visage of King George 
surmounted by a well-powdered 
wig. It seems however that we are 
at length awake to some extent. 

For surely it is something new to 
hear 400,000 men set down as the 
proper figure at which the land 
forces of the United Kingdom should 
stand for home service, as was done 
by Mr. Cardwell last year : no doubt 
he only got 390,000 of all kinds 
together, and this year 376,602 on 
paper andexcluding the Irish militia. 
Then, again, the idea of the cadre 
system was ‘favourably entertained 
by Parliament last year, and Lord 
Elcho found support at both sides 
of the House for his motion to create 
an army of reserve by means of the 
ballot. This year sentence of con- 
demnation has been pronounced on 
purchase by Mr. Cardwell, in which 
the Commander-in-Chief is said to 
concur; and on the brevet system 
by Captain Vivian, who also pointed 
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out that the proportion of officers to 
men is greater with us than any- 
where else. 

The three and a half millions put 
down in the estimates for non- 
effective and the present reserve 
forces are the result of,—1st. The 
want of a properly organised reserve 
force. 2nd. The system of purchase. 
3rd. The brevet, which is merely an 
awkward expedient for remedying 
the evil consequences of the pur- 
chase system. 4thly. The utter 
disproportion of officers to rank and 
file, and of the different grades of 
officers amongst themselves which 
intensifies all the other evils by ren- 
dering it impossible to adopt at once 
an organisation suited to modern 
warfare, keeping the non-effective 
votes at their present high figure. 

Having said so much in commen- 
dation of what has been proposed, 
we must now point out where and 
why Mr. Cardwell’s plans for the 
future are utterly illusory. After 
reducing the infantry battalions to 
500 rank and file,and atotal strength 
of 601, and the cavalry regiments to 
482 ofall ranks with 300 horses each; 
he tells us that we shall have at 
home 68 battalions, 19 regiments of 
cavalry, and 106 batteries of artil- 
lery; this number must of course in- 
clude a great number of garrison and 
other unhorsed batteries ; to these 
he adds 3,000 in army and 20,000 
militia reserve, and makes a sum 
total of 86,225 men regular troops, 
plus 23,000 of the two reserves—in 
all 109,225 men as ‘the force available 
not merely for defence but for foreign 
war.’ This is of course the correct 
way for a Secretary of State to sam 
up when he comes to Parliament to 
ask for pay, subsistence, clothing, 
&e. A staff officer whose duty it 
became to lay before the Govern- 
ment an estimate of what force is 
really ‘available for foreign war,’ 
would calculate as follows :—68 
battalions at 601 of all ranks is equal 
to 40,868 infantry ; 19 regiments of 
cavalry with 300 horses each makes 
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5,700—rather a weak proportion of 
cavalry; and for the total of the 
two arms 46,568, from which 10 
per cent. must be deducted on 
account of ‘ non-valeurs’ of various 
kinds, leaving in round numbers 
42,000 men, for which at the rate of 
4 per mille, 168 guns or 28 batteries 
would be quite sufficient. No officer 
who knows his business would make 
out a larger field force or think of 
including all the depdts, trained 
soldiers, engineers, gunners and 
drivers that go to make up the 
balance of the 86,225 men. As to 
the 3,000 army reserve, not quite 
2,000 exist on paper, and the 20,000 
militia reserve are no better than 
recruits. Mr. Cardwell admits that 
‘they are not raised but only pro- 
vided for in the estimates.’ 

Mr. Cardwell fondly supposes 
that he has introduced the cadre 
system into the British army, but 
this is not the least like it. That 
system requires ‘ pro primo’ a fixed 
number of recruits annually, with a 
certain term of service partly under 
arms (or with the colours) partly 
in reserve, as also a fixed peace and 
a fixed war establishment. 

As to the purchase system we 
can only say that Mr. Cardwell has 
made a good beginning by reducing 
the number of subalterns, but it is 
only a beginning, and it is simply 
a question of finance when and 
how the whole thing shall be ter- 
minated. Strictly speaking, a great 
lump of the first items of the esti- 
mates (general staff regimental 
pay and allowances) should be 
transferred to that part of the 
general budget devoted to the in- 
terest of the national debt, for it is 
only by one of those fictions that 
are supposed to contribute so much 
to the beauty and strength of the 
British constitution that the in- 
terest chargeable to the nation on 
the purchase money deposited by 
the officer can be called pay. If 
Parliament would only once take 
heart and apply all surplus revenue 
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as it accrues to pay off this portion 
of the debt, for it is nothing else, 
the door would be opened to doing 
away with all indirect methods of 
giving some compensation to officers 
who have spent all their lives in 
the service, as for instance by many 
of the staff employments, the pay 
of colonels of regiments, and a va- 
riety of other items, of even substi- 
tuting a system of direct pensions 
for these roundabout contrivances. 
The brevet is another roundabout 
contrivance for shoving old officers 
up into the enjoyment of something 
like a remuneration for their ser- 
vices, and behold its results in the 
relative numbers of our general 
officers to that of other States. 
There are in— 
Prussia 
France 
Austria 
Italy 
England 
Spain 


221 altogether 

254 active, 260 retired or reserve 
201 active, 369 retired 

144 all told 

600 odd, mostly retired 

457 active, 81 retired = 538 


We have one general officer of one 


kind or another to every 288 effec- 
tives on the estimates, and all this 
grows out of purchase, brevet, and 


the 
men 

Mr. Cardwell proposes to reduce 
the number of officers, and we per- 
fectly agree with him; only he does 
not go nearly far enough, being, no 
doubt, hampered by the difficulties 
of the purchase system, This is, 
however, not merely a financial but 
also a purely military question, be- 
cause modern tactics require quite 
a different organisation from what 
has hitherto sufficed. For this 
reason and because it is simply 
justice to former administrations of 
the army to show that it is not an 
abuse which has been created, but 
rather one into which we have 
drifted insensibly, we must trespass 
on the reader’s kindness with a 
short sketch of the history of this 
portion of military organisation, 
and the infantry being the most 
important portion of the army we 
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may confine ourselves to it. The 
British army in general, but more 
particularly the infantry, affords a 
delightful field of study to the mili- 
tary antiquary. In many of its 
forms he at once recognises the 
organisation common to all other 
armies two hundred and fifty years 
ago, still existing in one shape or 
another, whereas everywhere else 
this has been everlastingly varied 
to suit the requirements of tactics 
as they progressed. The general 
officer holding the titular rank of 
colonel and receiving an emolu- 
ment, up to a very recent date a 

percentage on clothing; the lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding what 
as an administrative body is a 
regiment, as a tactical one a bat- 
talion; the two majors taking dis- 
tances and acting as points on 
which the line is formed ; the twelve 
captains and a number of other 
items, notably what is called the 
regimental system,—reproduce the 
complete old stereotype forms and 
tactics of the Thirty Years’ war 
whentherank and file dreaded more, 
and not without reason, the stick of 
the corporal, the Spanish cane of the 
sergeants, and the half-pike of the 
officer, than the fire of the enemy ; 
and having been once, not without 
much dismal work, formed into 
line on the majors, were driven 
a grands coups de baton on their 
opponents. Any one dipping into 
military history must have re- 
marked, probably with a feeling 
akin to impatience, how armies 
used to be drawn up in line opposite 
to one another without mutual in- 
terruption, and when everything 
was in apple-pie order on both 
sides the action commenced, per- 
haps late in the evening, perhaps 
only the next morning, and it must 
often have occurred to the casual 
reader to ask, Why on earth did not 
A fall on B before he was ready ? 
The answer is, because he could 
not, the tactics of those days not 
permitting combat to be combined 
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with movement, beyond very short 
distances, except in the case of 
the cavalry, in which this very 
combination is an essential part of 
its tactics—which of course explains 
the superior value of cavalry for- 
merly. 

Frederick of Prussia invented 
tactical forms and methods which 
enabled him to combine combat and 
movement to a much greater extent 
than had been previously found pos- 
sible ; he also rendered infantry fire 
more rapid; nevertheless when he 
attempted at Colin to move round 
the front of the Austro-Saxon army 
and attack it from a more con- 
venient side than that by which he 
had arrived, his opponent fell upon 
him with his cavalry and upset his 
manceuvres : and here let us observe 
that Frederick’s tactics have always 
been our model even up to the pre- 
sent day. 

Going on to the wars of the 
French Revolution we find the 
very name of regiment disappear- 
ing, that of half brigade being sub- 
stituted ; the old regiment had been 
split up into battalions, the majors 
were converted into chefs de ba- 
taillons, as they are everywhere 
but in England, and the tirailleur 
system was extensively introduced, 
that is to say, a still farther com- 
bination of combat with movement 
was attained to. We did not 
follow this movement. Frederick’s 
system had been transplanted into 
this country ; it suited the obstinate 
dogged bravery of the nation, and 
was peculiarly adapted to small 
armies, which could by greater per- 
fection of evolutions vanquish less 
elaborately drilled ones. Firearms 
were still too imperfect to enable 
the tirailleur system to assert its 
real superiority. 

Napoleon introduced at a later 
period the system of attacks in 
column, another form of combat 
and movement combined, but it 
proved a failure, especially when 
large columns were employed, as at 
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Waterloo; even smaller ones were 
destroyed by artillery. During 
this period, from 1790 up to 1815, 
the introduction of the tirailleur 
system combined with columns 
brought out a new feature in war- 
fare—the adaptation of the forms of 
combat to those of the ground, the 
taking advantage, for both offensive 
and defensive purposes, of obstacles 
momentarily occupied and aban- 
doned. The exercise-ground with 
its rectangular figure and level sur- 
face has ceased to be a fair counter- 
part of the field of battle, and a 
great deal of the detail instruction 
of the troops has been transferred 
from it to the roads, fields, villages, 
and valleys. This has been more 
or less slowly recognised and acted 
uponin different countries; nowhere, 
it would seem, more slowly or less 
perfectly than with ourselves: it is 
quite a different thing from camps 
of manceuvre, or what we call field- 
days, otherwise ‘ peacocking.’ 

All these changes in general 
tactics necessarily brought about 
corresponding ones in the functions 
of the officers of different grades, 
especially with regard to the part 
they take in leading the troops. 
In the Thirty Years’ war we read 
only of the names of generals com- 
manding the wings and centre of 
the army, and the work was done 
by large regiments with no other 
subdivision than companies even 
during the Seven Years’ war; but 
long before 1815 the tactical units 
battalion, squadron, battery, had 
become the groundwork of the 
military machine, and the detail 
of their direction in combat had 
passed from the hands of the 
colonels of regiments to those of 
the chefs de bataillon and d’esca- 
dron ; in fact, the majors had be- 
come more or less independent and 
responsible leaders,—with us they 
remained assistants of the colonel, 
as they still are. We have there- 
fore simply adhered to the old regi- 
mental system, which throws the 
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whole responsibility of leadership 
on the lieutenant-colonel, who com- 
mands in reality a battalion with 
officers enough to furnish a regi- 
ment, and who simply obliterates 
all these majors, captains, and lien- 
tenants by taking all tactical 
authority out of their hands, re- 
lieving them of all responsibility, 
but also depriving them of every 
incentive to acquire tactical know- 
ledge. This however is precisely 
the class of officers into whose 
hands the introduction of the 
breech-loading rifle has thrown an 
immense amount of the leadership 
in combat, so much indeed that the 
‘chef de bataillon’ has been in his 
turn shelved to a certain extent. 

Fifty years ago good light in- 
fantry could fire during the ad- 
vance, but was compelled to halt 
for the purpose of loading. Nowa 
mixed chain of tirailleurs and co- 
lumns of companies can advance 
steadily and keep up a rapid fire, 
nearly the whole control being 
thrown into the hands of the com- 
pany officers. This requires a 
small number of strong companies : 
the ‘chef de bataillon’ could not 
direct a large number, and strong 
columns cannot be brought into the 
fire of the first line. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that the organisation of the British 
infantry is quite different from this, 
and that it should be totally reor- 
ganised in order to bring it into 
harmony with the requirements of 
modern tactics. There can be 
scarcely imagined anything more 
absurd, wasteful, and intractable to 
manage under the fire of breech- 
loaders than a battalion of ten com- 
panies of fifty, sixty, or even eighty 
rank and file each, with three field 
officers and an adjutant, unless, in- 
deed, the twelve-company battalion 
that Mr. Cardwell is doing away 
with. No such organisation exists, 
at least in any European army. In 
Prussia a battalion has a total 
strength of about 1,025 men of all 
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ranks, divided into four companies, 
with four captains, four first and 
eight second lieutenants, one major, 
and one adjutant, and the work is 
done in company columns. (240- 
250 men each), four of which can 
be easily handled by one field- 
officer. No doubt we could imitate 
this by dividing our regiments into 
two wings, each under a major, and 
then we should have the monstro- 
sity of one major, five captains, and 
seven to eight subalterns being put 
to do the work the one Prussian 
captain with three subalterns does 
easily ; and further, we should have 
a lieutenant-colonel leading twosuch 
columns, whilst the Prussian major 
handles four. And precisely be- 
cause modern tactics require this 
organisation, we find the Austrians, 
who previously divided their bat- 
talions into six companies, now 
dividing it into four, as do also the 
Italians. France still adheres to 
her eight-company battalions, but 
these companies have at least the 
respectable strength of 115-118 
men, and by doubling them up into 
four grand divisions they come very 
near the Prussian organisation. The 
Russians have nominally twelve 
companies on their war establish- 
ment, but four of these would have 
to be newly created, and would 
therefore probably remain un- 
created. 

Mr. Cardwell has, by the force 
of circumstances, been compelled 
to do something that very much 
resembles what is called in the 
police reports ‘ sweating coin ;’ the 
Secretary of State for War has 
sweated our infantry battalions by 
filing them down, whereas they 
really want to be reminted. The 
question is what die should be used 
for this purpose, a Prussian or a 
French one? Well, there are cer- 
tain facts connected with the Indian 
and colonial service of our troops 
that seem to render the latter best 
suited; then again we must re- 
member that, strange as it may 
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appear to some, there can be no 
doubt that it would be a real injury 
to the efficiency of the army to 
weaken the regimental messes too 
much. Ina word, the organisation 
we would venture to propose would 
be one lieutenant-colonel, one 
major, eight captains, seventeen 
subalterns, including the adjutant, 
and of course eight companies. This 
would give a peace or home esta- 
blishment of 500 rank and file for 
the battalion, a somewhat less ab- 
surd strength to each company, 
namely, 62-63 rank and file, which 
would bear well an augmentation to 
the foreign or war footing of 42-43 
rank and file, leaving each com- 
pany then with a nominal strength 
of 105 rank and file, and the whole 
battalion at 840, which would work 
in four grand divisions in the field. 
No doubt many of the older officers 
will object to this kind of work, but 
the old machinery on the parade 
ground is now out of date. 

A still greater objection, nay, an 
outcry, will probably be made 
against reducing so many officers, 
nearly double of what Mr. Cardwell 
proposed ; but, in the first place, 
Parliament would find it greatly to 
the advantage of the country and 
the army to deal very liberally with 
a great number of old officers who 
really should not be continued in 
their present positions. There are 
to our own knowledge many lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding batta- 
lions far at the wrong side of fifty, 
and some over sixty years of age. 
Then again it must not be forgotten 
that, subsequently to the reductions, 
the prospects of promotion will be 
much improved by diminishing the 
undue preponderance of captains and 
lieutenants to lieutenant-colonels. 
This is at once evident when we con- 
sider how much nearer the junior 
captain is brought to the lieutenant- 
colonel, and the junior lieutenant 
to the major; and there can be no 
doubt that the army wants some- 
thing done to make promotion less 
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snail-like than it is. We have lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding batta- 
lions at an age that places the 
maréchal-de-camp or major-general 
of the French army at once on the 
retired list. 

We now come to consider the 
question of the Reserve, and having 
already discussed the general princi- 
ples of the cadre or reserve system 
we may at once go into the details. 
Mr. Cardwell’s proposition is ‘ that 
all soldiers should be enlisted for a 
full term of twelve years, six with 
the colours and six in the reserve ; 
the six with the colours not to be 
necessarily enforced in the case of 
men who on first enlistment join 
regiments just returned from Indian 
or foreign service, in whose case it 
will be possible to reduce the period 
of active service to three years. 
This plan we object to in limine, 
Six years’ absence from the colours 
has been proved to unfit the men 
for field service, even in countries 
subject to the conscription, and 
where every one having his regular 
home could be called out for a 
month’s training every year, which 
Mr. Cardwell does not contemplate. 
In Great Britain, with its floating 
population and total absence of in- 
dividual control, it would be purely 
impossible to carry it out, especially 
as a very considerable proportion of 
the men would be in fact absent for 
nine years, which makes the propo- 
sition perfectly illusory. A man 
put on reserve pay of 4d. per diem 
is very likely to get married in 
three or four years, it would be 
preposterous to suppose that he 
could escape for six years; and in 
nine years he is sure to have a 
family. Now we contend that 
this man, whom Mr. Cardwell 
wants to call in and send, Heaven 
knows where, on active service 
abroad, is really unfit for anything 
but home service. One of the great 
economies of the short-service sys- 
tem is that you get rid of married 
soldiers, and of H.M.’s troopship 
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Ilithyia arriving at Portsmouth with 
483 rank and tile, 78 women, and 
192 children of the —th Regiment. 
The reserve pay will, it is highly 
probable, prove the great attraction 
to men entering the army, and it 
would therefore scarcely be possible 
to curtail the term of service during 
which this would be receivable. 
This we not only readily admit, but 
for that very reason contend that 
the full term of service should -be 
extended to fifteen years, with the 
important modification, however, 
that only ten years should belong 
to the line, six with the colours, 
four in reserve, and the remaining 
jive to the militia for home service 
exclusively, which would thus form 
a real second reserve to the army, 
and be in fact incorporated with it. 
It will never do to continue to have 
two sets of recruiters in the market, 
and two kinds of reserve, an army 
reserve and a militia reserve, and 
no end of different staffs and in- 
spections; and as to the reserve 
men being trained in the evening 
by gaslight like the volunteers, let 
us not deceive ourselves: that sort 
of work is totally useless and will 
continue to be so until the period 
has arrived when battles are fought 
in drill-sheds by driblets of squads 
after work-hours. It would be wiser 
and honester to say at once we can- 
not afford to keep any army. 

The important question is, How 
many recruits can we fairly calcu- 
late on getting regularly every 
year? What we have hitherto got 
affords no clue, because the condi- 
tions were totally different. There 
was neither a regular steady demand 
nor a uniform price paid; we be- 
lieve that recruiting will be greatly 
facilitated if both are secured. What 
are the resources of the country in 
men capable of bearing arms? We 
think we are about on a level with 
Prussia, and the other German 
States, who easily get about four per 
mille of the population as the annual 
contingent of recruits. The popula- 
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tion of the United Kingdom may be 
set down at 30 millions for 1871, 
which would give, according to the 
above rate,a conscription contingent 
of 120,000men. Lord Elchostated 
in Parliament last year that 200,000 
men come of age annually, but we 
doubt very much, looking to the 
enormous proportion of factory and 
mining populations, whether more 
than 120,000 of these would pass 
muster. And now comes the grand 
question which, if answered un- 
satisfactorily, would involve Mr. 
Cardwell’s plan and our own in one 


_ common ruin, for after all we are in 


the same boat here. It is this: 
Will voluntary enlistment, con- 
ducted on the principle of steady 
and equable demand, give us one 
siath of what the Prussian con- 
scription would, that is to say an 
annual contingent of 20,000 re- 
cruits P 

Let us suppose that it will. Then 
the term of service in the line being 
ten years the ten classes would 
amount to 20,000 X 10 = 200,000 
men; and supposing further the 
whole army to be on the peace foot- 
ing, and with thecolours for six years, 
we should have a permanent peace 
establishment of 120,000 men, in- 
cluding non-commissioned officers ; 
and in addition to this, four classes 
of reserve men—say, making allow- 
ance for death rate, 18,000 x 4= 
72,000 reserve men to complete the 
army to its war footing of 192,000 
men. This calculation would not 
be affected in the least degree by 
one portion of the troops being 
placed on the complete or war foot- 
ing whilst another portion was 
placed on a reduced establishment 
by sending one or two classes to 
the reserve after four and five in- 
stead of six years’ presence with the 
colours, provided always that the 
20,000 recruits were regularly 
enrolled every year, and in this 
way compensation might be made 
at home for extra troops abroad 
and temporary savings of 30,000 to 
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45,000 men effected without re- 
ducing the real strength of the 
army. 

We put the peace strength of the 
battalion at 600, the war ditto at 
goo, in round numbers, that is to 
say, in the proportion of twotothree. 
Consequently for the infantry troops 
one half the peace establishment 
would suffice to bring them up to 
the war ditto, or applying it to the 
whole army, only 60,000 reserve 
men of the 72,000 would be required, 
leaving a margin of 12,000 men to 
cover what we should call a ‘re- 
cruiting reserve,’ and to meet extra- 
ordinary mortality. But some de- 
duction must be made from this 
12,000 on account of the mounted 
troops which, on account of the 
horses, must be kept complete, and 
consequently the men would serve 
their ten years with the colours, 
which does not affect the calcula- 
tion in the slightest degree, and 
although apparently an injustice to 
conscribed cavalry soldiers, would 
be none to voluntary enlistment 
men, who choose their arm with 
their eyes open. 

At the termination of the ten 
years’ liability for line, that is 
foreign service, the man would go 
with 4d. per diem to the militia for 
home service exclusively for five 
years. Applying the reductions for 
the death-rate to each class that 
passed from the line to the militia, 
we find 16,650, which, multiplied 
by five, gives a sum total of 83,250 
men for the militia. The total re- 
sult of the whole plan would be: 
Annual contingent of recruits 
20,000 (permanent): Peace estab- 
lishment of line, 120,000 (subject to 
modification): War ditto 192,000 
men (always available), plus 83,000 
militia, equal in all to 275,000 men. 

Supposing this system to be in 
operation, the sixty-eight battalions 
now at home would give 61,200 in- 
fantry, which, with 83,000 militia, 
or even 50,000 of that force, would 
be quite a different affair from what 
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we have. The cavalry would be too 
weak, This arm must be always 
kept complete in horses : it is simply 
waste of money to do otherwise, us 
has been recognised and acted on 
by every Government in Europe. 

In addition to the savings to be 
effected by reduction of companies, 
&c., it would be possible to effect 
still greater ones by amalgamating 
the separate staffs for recruiting, 
for pensioners, for militia inspection, 
and eventually, the depdts might 
be also reduced. One great gain 
would be that as there would be no 
greater demand for recruits at the 
moment of a war breaking out than 
in any other year, so there would 
be no greater difficulty in obtaining 
them. 

Want of space will not permit of 
our going into the detail of the 
finance, but if we propose to keep 
the men on the reserve pay of 4d. 
for three years longer than Mr. 
Cardwell does, we also propose to 
effect reductions in other respects 
that more than counterbalance this. 

And now a few words as to the 
military aid to be afforded by the 
mother country to some of the colo- 
nies, viz. Canada, the Cape, and 
Australia. Ifthe systems we pro- 
pose above were adopted, infantry 
battalions could be sent out on the 
peace strength, and the colonial 
governments might be empowered 
to hand over to them regular annual 
classes of recruits for three years’ 
training, the colonial governments 
paying all the expenses; by degrees 
this would lay the foundation in the 
colonies of a regular. Landwebr 
system, and an English battalion of 
500 rank and file could be sent out 
on an emergency, and completed 
there to 1,000 or 1,200 rank and file. 

The War Office organisation, and 
Mr. Cardwell’s demand for two 
Parliamentary aides-de-camp to as- 
sist him in giving replies to more 
or less pertinent questions in the 
House, demand some consideration. 
Let us take the latter first. The 
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questions asked refer either to some 
often imaginary grievances of indi- 
viduals or classes of officers, which, 
by the way, seldom reflect much 
credit on the British army, and 
should be discountenanced as much 
as possible; or, on the other hand, 
they refer to some absurdity that 
has taken place, as, for instance, 
the famous Hounslow commissariat 
affair a couple of years ago; per- 
haps, also, they may have their 
origin in the ambition of some pri- 
vate member to emulate the fame 
of the late Joseph Hume as a cutter 
down of the estimates in Committee. 
The sparring that goes on with this 
latter class of questions has always 
reminded us of the play called 
‘thimble rig :’ the querist can never 
find the pea, although many of the 
bystanders know well where it is. 
Seriously speaking, a Parliament is 
a very inefficient instrament for 
regulating military matters. The 
South German States made a nice 
mull of their armies previous to 
1866, whilst, on the other hand, 
Messrs. Stanton and Welles showed, 
about the same time, the value of 
the American system, which re- 
lieves the Secretary of State from 
this sort of waste of time. What 
Mr. Cardwell proposes to do is in 
fact to shove on the shoulders of in- 
dividual members of Parliament a 
portion of the detail administration 
of the army. It is perhaps a big 
word to say, but Parliament is and 
always has been the real obstacle to 
introducing a timely reform of the 
‘errors and faults of our military 
system,’ as the late Colonel Leach 
used to call them. A good organi- 
sation of the whole military depart- 
ment would obviate the necessity 
for all this question-asking. 

Our space will not permit of our 
doing more than indicating what 
this might be. The main principle 
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governing all military action is 
subordination, that governing the 
British constitution is co-ordination 
of independent authorities. Tho 
practical question is therefore to 
determine at what point the constitu- 
tional principle should merge into 
the purely military one. Unity of 
action on the one hand, and minis- 
terial responsibility on the other, 
require that this point should be 
established as near as possible to 
the War Office in the hierarchical 
ladder. We cannot, for obvious 
reasons, put a military cabinet of 
the Sovereign above the War Office, 
and leaving to this body the purely 
administrative part of the work, 
convert it into an outrigger ; neither 
will it do to put the Commander- 
in-Chief under all the various heads 
of which the War Office is neces- 
sarily composed, because all unity 
of action would be (is?) thereby 
destroyed. Give the Secretary of 
State in Pall Mall a council con- 
sisting of the heads of the financial 
and administrative departments of 
the War Office, to which add the 
Adjutant and Quartermaster-Gene- 
rals and other chiefs of the execu- 
tive departments from the Horse 
Guards, when their presence is re- 
quired. This board, or council, 
holding its sittings regularly under 
the presidency of the Secretary of 
State, will put him in a position to 
overlook the whole work, commu- 
nicate to the Commander-in-Chief, 
as a co-ordinate authority, what is 
required to be done, what provision 
has been made for doing it, and 
leave him unfettered in the execu- 
tion. The work would probably 
then be much better done, and 
fewer questions arise to be answered; 
moreover the military council would 
furnish replies to such as were per- 
tinent. 
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